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BIRTHDAY  AND  ANNIVERSARY 
ADDRESSES 


FIRST  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  DINNER  OF  THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN, 
IN  CELEBRATION  OF  MR.  DEPEW's  FIFTY-EIGHTH  BIRTHDAY, 
APRIL  23,   1892. 1 

SHOULD  be  the  most  insensible  of  men  if  I  did 
not  deeply  appreciate  the  great  compliment  which 
you  pay  me.  While  the  occasion  makes  my  heart 
beat  happily  and  arouses  an  honest  pride,  it  pre- 
sents no  subject  for  a  speech.  This  is  not  a  gather- 
ing of  political  friends,  martyrizing  themselves  to 
become  a  medium  by  which  the  orator  can  get  his  views  before 
the  country.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  reformers,  ambitious  to 
have  the  speaker  sit  down  because  each  one  in  the  audience  thinks 
he  could  improve  the  subject  much  better  than  the  man  on  his 
feet.  It  is  not  a  convention  to  promote  principles,  float  policies, 
or  fresco  men.  Gentlemen  of  all  political  parties,  of  all  religious 
creeds,  of  all  professions  and  business  pursuits,  are  gathered  in 
this  room.  That  they  meet  to  greet  me  is  a  distinguished  honor ; 
that  the  occasion  is  my  birthday  decorates  that  natal  hour 
with  choicer  flowers  than  ever  have  enshrined  it  before;  this 
celebration,  called  for  no  public  purpose  or  patriotic  event  or 
public  man,  is  a  tribute  to  the  resources  of  friendship  and  the 
expansive  properties  of  club  life. 

The  twenty-third  day  of  April  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  calendar.  On  it  St.  George  was  born,  Shake- 
speare, and  myself.  St.  George  belted  the  globe  with  his  drum- 
beat and  his  flag;  he  became  our  progenitor;  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  appreciate  the  proper  relations,  national  wise,  between 
parents  and  children,  we  found  it  necessary  to  first  thrash  him 
and  then  declare  our  independence.  That  we  have  since  become 
the  principal  object  of  his  admiration  is  due  to  our  exertions  and 
not  to  his  teaching.     But  we  always  extend  him  a  cordial  wel- 

1In  1892  the  Montauk  Club  gave  a  birthday  dinner  to  Mr.  Depew,  and  a  similar 
compliment  has  been  paid  him  yearly  since,  with  one  exception,  1906,  when  he  was 
incapacitated  by  illness. — Ed. 
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come,  are  hospitably  entertained  when  we  go  to  the  old  home, 
and  are  ready  to  render  him  any  proper  assistance  if  he  should 
need  it  and  it  is  right  for  us  to  give  it. 

Shakespeare  died  at  fifty,  and  I  am  to-day  fifty-eight,  with  the 
consciousness  of  firmer  health,  fuller  powers,  and  keener  enjoy- 
ment of  life  than  ever  before.  I  believe  that  Shakespeare  died 
because  he  retired  from  business.  He  had  demonstrated,  for  the 
glory  of  the  human  intellect,  that  "myriad  minds"  could  be  housed 
in  one  brain,  and  then  retired  to  Stratford  to  live  at  ease.  I  have 
observed  that  health  and  longevity  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  work.  Work  furnishes  the  ozone  for  the  lungs,  the  appetite, 
and  the  digestion  which  support  vigorous  life,  the  occupation 
which  keeps  the  brain  active  and  expansive.  When  a  man  from 
fifty  upward  retires,  as  he  says,  for  rest,  his  intellectual  powers 
become  turbid,  his  circulation  sluggish,  his  stomach  a  burden,  and 
the  coffin  his  home.  Bismarck  at  seventy-five  ruling  Germany, 
Thiers  at  eighty  France,  Gortschakoff  at  eighty-one  Russia,  Glad- 
stone at  eighty-two  a  power  in  Great  Britain,  Simon  Cameron  at 
ninety  taking  his  first  outing  abroad  and  enjoying  all  the  fatigues 
as  well  as  the  delights  of  a  London  season,  illustrate  the  recupera- 
tive powers  of  work.  These  men  never  ceased  to  exercise  to  the 
extent  of  their  abilities  their  faculties  in  their  chosen  lines.  I  have 
seen  Gladstone  moving  along  the  street  with  the  briskness  of  a 
man  of  twenty-five.  I  have  heard  him  at  the  dinner-table  discourse 
for  hours  upon  every  living  question,  as  if  he  would  live  long 
enough  to  solve  each  one  of  them.  I  have  sat  with  him  in  a  box 
at  the  opera  when  the  movement  upon  the  stage  absorbed  him  as 
completely  as  it  did  the  musical  critic  in  the  orchestra  chair ;  but 
his  judgment  was  moved  by  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

In  the  Old  World  the  club  is  the  home  of  the  bachelor  and 
the  widower,  and  the  house  of  refuge  for  the  married  man  who 
is  the  victim  of  home  rule.  While  the  American  club  has,  as  it 
ought,  the  virtues  and  the  attributes  of  that  of  the  effete  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  it  has  other  virtues  which  are  American.  This 
gathering  illustrates  them.  It  is  the  gregarious  feature  of  the 
American  club  which  is  its  principal  benefit.  Its  members  leave 
at  the  door  their  politics,  their  creeds,  their  professions,  their 
shops.  In  a  pure  democracy,  with  free  discussion  "under  the 
rose,"  the  best  qualities  of  each  become  the  common  property  of 
all.     The  tone,  the  character,  the  influence  of  the  best  men  meet 
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under  the  best  conditions,  and  convey  moral  lessons  which  supple- 
ment those  of  the  Church  and  temperance  lecture,  which  have 
more  restraining  influence  than  the  pledge.  The  Democrat  dis- 
covers that  the  Republican  is  not  wholly  bigoted,  and  the  Republi- 
can finds  out  that  the  Democrat  is  not  wholly  bad ;  the  Episcopa- 
lian discovers  liberality  in  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Presbyterian 
rubs  against  something  besides  form  in  the  Episcopalian,  while 
the  Baptist  discovers  that  a  man  can  be  spiritually  clean  without 
being  immersed.  Youth  is  glorious,  and  yet  when  a  man  of  fifty 
and  past  looks  back  upon  his  mistakes,  upon  the  perils  from  which 
Providence  and  not  his  own  good  sense  has  rescued  him — perils 
which  would  not  have  existed  if  he  had  had  during  the  whole 
period  the  mature  judgment  of  to-day — he  would  not  go  back  and 
live  his  life  over  again.  Secure  in  the  accumulated  possession 
of  friends,  of  family,  of  realized  opportunity,  he  would  not  jump 
once  more  into  the  stream  and  strike  out  for  another  shore.  The 
glory  of  youth  is  its  ideals.  We  love  to  read  of  Burke's  letter 
to  his  constituents  telling  them  that  his  conscience  was  above 
their  votes,  and  recognize  our  ideal  statesman.  We  study  the 
ideals  of  our  Wirts  and  our  Storys  and  our  Wrebsters,  and  idealize 
the  lawyer;  of  the  Jonathan  Edwardses,  and  other  giants  of  the 
pulpit,  and  idealize  the  minister;  of  Robert  Morris,  the  patriotic 
banker  of  the  Revolution,  and  idealize  the  business  man. 

We  have  found  as  we  have  rubbed  against  them  in  life  that 
the  statesman  is  often  more  of  a  schemer  than  a  patriot ;  that  the 
great  soldier  is  egotistical,  garrulous,  and  narrow-minded  on  all 
questions  but  armies ;  that  the  lawyer  sometimes  substitutes  tricks 
for  settled  principles  of  law,  and  that  the  minister  talks  to  the 
galleries  rather  than  to  the  souls  of  the  congregation ;  while  the 
business  man  makes  a  phenomenal  success  upon  standards  which 
would  reverse  the  Decalogue.  A  calm  review,  however,  and  a 
judicial  and  impartial  examination  of  the  many  examples  afforded 
through  an  active  and  busy  life,  demonstrate  that  after  all  the 
masses  are  better  than  their  representatives.  The  common  senti- 
ment of  business  is  honest,  of  the  pulpit  is  pure  and  lofty,  of  the 
congregation  is  moral  and  aspiring,  of  the  law  is  just  and  noble, 
and  politics  has  principles  and  honest  men.  Thus  believing, 
because  we  know,  we  preserve  our  ideals.  The  woman  who  mar- 
ried us  in  her  young  girlhood  is  still  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  on 
the  day  when  she  wore  the  orange  blossoms.     We  fight  for  our 
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party  and  we  fight  for  our  religion  because  we  know  they  are 
right ;  and  the  one  is  best  for  this  world  and  the  other  sure  for 
the  next. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  take  it  that  the  lesson  of  the  hour  is 
this :  A  multi-millionaire,  who  had  a  phenomenal  faculty  for 
accumulating  money,  but  enjoyed  neither  books  nor  music  nor 
social  gatherings,  once  said  to  me :  "What  is  the  use  of  all  my 
money  to  me  ?  My  house  is  larger,  both  in  city  and  country ;  my 
yacht  is  finer,  my  horses  are  faster,  my  pictures  are  better  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  of  my  neighbors,  but  they  get 
about  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  them  as  I  do.  I  cannot  eat  as 
I  would  like  without  getting  dyspepsia,  nor  drink  as  I  want  to 
without  addling  my  brain,  and  I  find  that,  except  in  getting  more 
of  that  of  which  I  have  already  more  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with,  I  get  little  out  of  life/'  That  man  is  a  fool  who  does  not 
wish  to  accumulate  money  for  independence,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children;  but  he  is  a  bigger  fool  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
that.  The  college  professor,  intent  upon  his  work  and  satisfied 
with  his  lot ;  the  country  doctor,  the  literary  man,  the  journalist, 
the  member  of  the  professions  who  has  time  for  his  club  and 
his  friends,  and  his  politics  and  his  church,  never  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  I  get  out  of  life."  Life  to  each  is  one  perpetual 
enjoyment,  in  expanding  opportunities,  in  enjoyable  pursuits,  and 
in  steadfast  friends. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  preached  my  sermon;  I  have  given 
you  my  philosophy  of  life;  I  have  touched  hands  with  you,  and 
my  heart  has  beat  to-night  in  unison  with  yours.  After  all,  the 
best  things  in  this  world  are  its  friendships  and  its  opportunities. 


SECOND  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  DEPEW  BY  THE 
MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  23,   1 893. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  was  fearful  until  an 
hour  that  made  my  coming  to  you  very  late  this  evening  that  I 
would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  my  friends  here.  As  you 
know  my  wife  has  been  sick,  and  I  have  been  declining  all  invita- 
tions for  weeks.  But  though  so  ill,  when  she  learned  of  this 
birthday  dinner  you  intended  giving  me,  she  said :  "I  shall  be 
exceedingly  unhappy  unless  you  go,  and  show  by  your  presence 
how  deeply  we  both  appreciate  the  compliment."  So  I  am  here, 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  cordiality  of  your  greeting. 

Brooklyn  is  always  unique.  It  is  the  most  original  munici- 
pality in  the  United  States.  Though  a  city  of  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, commerce  and  competition  have  not  impaired  thelfresh- 
ness  and  the  simplicity  of  its  beginnings.  In  other  places  they 
celebrate  birthdays  when  the  citizen  whose  memory  is  honored 
has  been  dead  so  long  that  his  errors,  faults  and  mistakes  are 
forgotten,  and  only  his  virtues  remembered.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  controversies  of  tne  hour  and  when  my  deficiencies  are  pain- 
fully visible,  the  Montauk  Club  chooses  to  extend  to  me  an 
annual  welcome  in  the  most  gratifying  form  of  a  festal  celebra- 
tion of  my  birthday.  Such  an  event  could  occur  only  in  Brook- 
lyn. This  great  and  generous  municipality  has  in  another  and 
conspicuous  instance  reversed  the  rules  governing  mortuary  recog- 
nition. For  more  than  half  a  century  and  during  all  the  period 
of  the  wonderful  development  of  this  city,  one  man  has  been 
always  at  the  front,  leading  in  every  work  that  would  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Parks  and  hospitals,  asylums 
and  pleasure  resorts,  schools,  libraries  and  art  galleries,  have  had 
their  initiative  in  his  creative  mind,  and  their  success  by  his 
energy,  public  spirit,  and  executive  ability.  In  erecting  a  statue 
to  him  in  his  life-time  Brooklyn  has  fitly  recognized  its  debt, 
and  given  to  coming  generations  a  perpetual  example  of  civic 
virtue  in  this  monument  to  the  worth  while  living,   and  the 
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memory,  when  dead,  of  James  S.  T.  Stranahan.  We  trust  our 
venerable  friend,  loved  and  honored  by  us  all,  may  round  out  his 
century. 

Brooklyn,  happily,  differs  from  other  cities  in  that  she  retains 
the  touch  of  neighborhood,  which  is  the  value  of  village  life,  and 
well  deserves  its  title  of  the  City  of  Churches.  The  vigor  and 
virility  of  Puritan  origin,  and  the  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge about  every  one's  life  and  affairs,  have  preserved  through 
all  immigrations  the  characteristics  of  the  Yankee  settlement. 
Brooklyn  is  the  third  largest  city  in  this  country,1  and  the  fourth, 
or  fifth,  in  the  world.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  cosmopolitan 
and  metropolitan  life.  Its  public-school  system  is  most  advanced. 
It  is  the  home  of  rare  culture,  high  intelligence,  and  aggressive 
reform.  It  has  broad  avenues,  splendid  parks,  magnificent  pal- 
aces and  stately  churches.  At  the  same  time,  Brooklyn  is  rural 
and  provincial.  The  odor  of  new-mown  hay  pervades  all  its 
streets  and  the  clover-blossom  is  the  perennial  badge  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  has  that  personal  contact  of  families  and  neighbors,  so 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  so  invaluable  in  dissipating  class  preju- 
dices and  in  giving  opportunity  to  the  helping  hand. 

This  very  confidence  and  credulity  have  led  to  conditions 
which  are  exciting  the  amazement  of  the  outside  world.  There 
is  no  more  acute  question  than  the  problem  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  is  interesting  the  best  thought  and  talent  for  affairs  in 
every  country.  The  drift  of  rural  populations  to  common  cen- 
ters, and  the  concentration  of  multitudes  who  have  no  acquaint- 
ance or  common  interests  in  cities  where,  as  they  increase  in 
numbers,  they  intensify  isolation,  add  fierceness  to  competition, 
and  increase  the  difficulties  of  earning  a  living,  have  alarmed 
statesmen  and  sociologists.  While  the  thought  of  the  world  is 
absorbed  in  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  and  minimize  mob 
dangers,  by  the  equal  distribution  of  benefits,  rights  and  justice, 
Brooklyn  is  exhibiting  startling  originality  in  its  contribution. 
It  has  surprised  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  paralyzed  the 
statesmen  of  Europe.  One  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  munici- 
pality is  that  a  portion  of  the  public  moneys,  which  are  raised  by 
taxing  everybody,  are  absorbed  by  its  public  officials  as  their 
personal  perquisites  without  protest  or  comment.     This  has  be- 

^rooklyn,  then  exceeded  in  population  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  united  in 
1897  with  New  York.— Ed. 
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come  a  habit  so  frequently  condoned  that  the  press  does  not 
comment  upon  it,  or  the  people  get  enraged  about  it,  or  the 
reformer  become  unpopular  by  referring  to  it,  except  as  a  visitor 
and  in  a  dress  suit.  Reforms  are  not  accomplished  in  dress 
suits,  but  rather  in  fighting  rig.  This  taking  of  money  out  of  the 
city  treasury  is  no  longer  called  defalcation,  or  theft,  or  robbery, 
but  misappropriation,  or  diversion  to  channels  not  authorized  by 
law.  Recently  this  misappropriation  became  so  bold  and  bald 
that  the  criminal  authorities  had  to  move  the  machinery  of  justice. 
At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  just  closed,  the  members  from 
this  city  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  adopt  this  remarkable  doc- 
trine :  That  as  this  money  was  openly  taken,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment  by  the  thieves,  the  ordinary  principles  in 
cases  of  robbery  did  not  apply.  The  unfortunate  officials  were 
ignorantly  following  established  precedents,  and  therefore  their 
thefts  should  be  legalized,  and  their  persecutors  of  the  District 
Attorney's  office  enjoined,  and  that  relief  measure  became  a  law. 
/But  Brooklyn's  contribution  to  the  municipal  question  during 
the  past  year  has  not  been  limited  to  the  exoneration  of  officials 
who  have  appropriated  its  moneys.  It  has  advanced  to  the  distri- 
bution of  franchises  upon  philanthropic  principles.  Other  cities 
sell  franchises,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  these 
privileges  help  the  taxpayers  and  relieve  the  people  of  the  burdens 
of  government.  But  Brooklyn  scorns  such  sordid  motives,  and 
gives  away  her  franchises.  Greece  and  Rome  decorated  their 
distinguished  citizens,  but  only  those  whose  statesmanship  or 
generalship,  whose  genius  in  art  or  literature,  had  won  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people.  They  crowned  them  with  wreaths  of  laurel 
or  bay.  But  Brooklyn  decorates  favored  citizens  before  they  are 
distinguished  for  anything,  by  giving  them  franchises.  Cer- 
tainly the  action  of  the  city  government  in  refusing  an  offer  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  charter  for  a  street  railway,  and 
in  the  same  hour  giving  it  without  money  or  pledges  to  unknown 
incorporators,  as  has  been  done  this  week,  surpasses  the  fabled 
generosity  of  Monte  Cristo,  with  his  fabulous  wealth.  I  could 
not  let  this  annual  compliment,  coming  from  gentlemen  who 
represent  so  much  in  this  community,  pass  without  a  serious  word 
upon  some  question  of  the  hour.  I  have  only  the  highest  respect 
and  best  feelings  for  the  Mayor,  who  honors  us  with  his  presence. 
I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
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government  so  conspicuously  shown  in  our  national  and  State 
and  township  affairs  being  equal  to  the  new  conditions  of  great 
cities.  It  is  neglect  by  the  citizen  of  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen 
which  has  called  the  attention  of  the  country  so  unpleasantly  to 
your  home  affairs  and  compelled  me  to  utilize  this  occasion  to 
hold  up  to  the  light  these  recent  events.  Self-government  in 
cities  is  on  trial,  and  Brooklyn  should,  as  Brooklyn  can,  be  in 
the  front  of  well-governed  cities.  The  men  here  to-night  can 
rescue  Brooklyn  from  the  outlaws  who  are  in  possession  of  her 
Government,  restore  her  fair  fame,  and  make  her  an  example  of 
high  purposes  in  official  life  and  success  in  good  government.2 

A  birthday  speech  is  like  the  remains  of  Dennis  McCann. 
When  he  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  break  the  news  to  his  wife.  After  the  spokes- 
man had  informed  her  of  the  tragedy  as  gently  as  he  could,  she 
asked  if  Dennis  had  been  badly  mangled.  "Well,  yes,"  said  the 
spokesman,  "his  head  was  found  in  one  lot,  and  his  legs  in 
another  and  his  arms  in  a  tree  half  a  mile  off."  "That,"  said  the 
bereaved  widow,  "is  just  like  Dennis.  He  was  always  all  over 
the  place." 

This  is  a  gathering  of  successful  men,  of  men  who  have  made 
their  own  careers  in  the  professions,  in  the  arts,  and  in  business. 
It  is  a  glorious  sensation  when  one  feels  sure  of  his  present  and 
master  of  his  future.  With  his  fears  and  anxieties  behind  him, 
the  trials  and  struggles,  the  privations  and  hardships  of  his  earlier 
efforts  seem  to  him  to  have  been  the  exercises  that  have  trained 
and  disciplined  him,  and  he  feels  like  the  successful  athlete,  proud 
of  the  steps  by  which  he  has  mounted,  and  confident  of  himself. 
If  he  is  a  university  man  he  recalls  his  lordship  of  the  world 
when,  as  an  undergraduate,  his  crew  won  the  race,  his  team  car- 
ried off  the  honors  of  the  field,  and  he  took  the  prize  in  the  debate, 
and  he  has  a  fuller,  broader  and  healthier  appreciation  of  being  a 
man.  The  boy  born  to  fortune  cannot  enjoy  these  exquisite 
pleasures  which  come  to  those  whose  falls  and  bruises  have  left 
the  honorable  scars  which  eloquently  testify  to  their  persistence 
and  skill  in  climbing  the  ladder  of  fame  or  fortune,  or  both. 

'After  this  speech  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  indignantly  left  the  room,  when,  if  Mr. 
Depew's  charges  were  false,  he  should  have  remained,  defended  his  city,  and  refuted 
the  statements.  His  action  led  to  a  discussion  from  pulpit  and  press,  and  to  a  reform 
movement  which  elected  a  reform  mayor  and  took  the  city  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  officers   who  had   so   long  abused  their   power. — Ed, 
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Most  successful  Americans  reach  this  position  of  mastery  of 
themselves  and  of  their  vocations  early  enough  to  have  before 
them  years  of  enjoyment.  Few  of  them  embrace  the  opportunity. 
They  develop  lust  for  power,  and  with  it  the  cruelty  of  power. 
They  become  selfish,  hard,  and  grasping.  They  lose  sympathy 
and  touch  with  their  fellows,  and  cultivate  contempt  for  the  less 
competent,  the  unfortunate  and  those  who  are  moderately  en- 
dowed. The  real  pleasures  of  life  are  denied  such  men,  as  they 
are  to  beasts  of  prey  whose  sole  gratification  is  to  kill  and  gorge. 

But  the  wiser  man  says:  "With  the  leisure  which  comes  to 
independence  and  the  trained  ability  for  great  affairs,  I  will  now 
know  my  library;  I  will  take  up  and  pursue  the  studies  which 
were  the  delight  and  ambition  of  my  youth;  I  will  become  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs  and  take  part  in  politics  and  work  for  good 
government;  I  will  garner  old  friends  and  make  new  ones  and 
feel  the  sweet  recompense  of  doing  something  for  others."  In 
a  few  years  we  hardly  recognize  this  man.  He  has  grown  broad 
and  liberal.  Without  neglecting  his  business,  he  is  felt  every- 
where. The  church  and  the  club,  the  parish  and  the  hospital,  the 
literary  circle  and  workingman's  organization  are  receiving  the 
help  of  his  influence  and  the  inspiration  of  the  resistless  optimism 
of  his  buoyant  health  and  success.  He  is  experiencing  a  happi- 
ness and  fulness  in  living  which  is  prolonging  and  enriching  his 
life.  It  has  been  said  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  people 
were  marking  time,  but  making  no  progress.  But  this  man  is 
energized  and  impelled  by  the  movement  of  the  century,  and 
learns  to  enjoy  the  exhilaration  of  high  speed. 

The  pleasures  of  life  largely  depend  upon  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  our  subordinates,  assistants  and  employees,  and  our- 
selves. Observation  and  long  experience  have  taught  me  that  we 
get  better  service  from  love  than  from  fear.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  career  as  a  railroad  president  for  which  I  have  been  so 
much  criticised  as  in  showing  my  faith  in  this  theory  by  putting 
it  in  practice.  An  old-time  executive  officer  said  to  me  early  in 
my  career  as  a  railroad  president,  "You  have  every  requisite  for 
success,  except  the  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  men.  You  are  too 
considerate,  too  familiar,  and  too  easy.  Make  them  feel  the  im- 
passable gulf  between  the  executive  and  the  subordinate  officer  or 
employee.  Sentiment  and  pity  have  no  place  in  business.  Be 
just,  but  severe.     Remember  that  you  are  dealing  only  with  the 
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tools  of  the  machine  for  whose  working  you  are  responsible. 
Distance  inspires  both  awe  and  respect.  Rule  by  fear;  favors 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  and  regarded  by  the  recipients  as 
weakness."  I  differ  in  toto  from  this  method  either  for  efficiency 
of  service  or  comfort  of  administration.  When  every  man 
knows  that  if  he  does  right  the  president  is  his  friend;  when  he 
understands  that  the  policy  of  the  open  door  is  for  him  and  his 
grievances,  and  if  he  has  any  they  will  be  instantly  heard;  when 
out  of  the  office  and  off  duty  he  feels  the  camaraderie  of  candid 
recognition  and  hearty  good-fellowship  from  his  chief,  he  will 
protect  in  every  way  the  interests  and  the  reputation  of  the 
president.  No  detectives  need  watch  him,  for  the  company's 
business  is  his  business  and  he  is  attending  to  it  with  his  whole 
mind  and  strength.  Loyalty  and  devotion  to  and  affection  for 
the  president  dominate  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  results 
are  obtained  which  are  impossible  by  the  harsher  methods.  The 
officer  who  is  thus  surrounded  experiences  freedom  from  care, 
consciousness  of  success,  and  that  indefinable  and  exquisite  pleas- 
ure which  comes  from  the  incense  of  visible  and  invisible,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  applause.  Though  I  have  been  the  manager 
for  years  of  one  of  the  greatest  corporations,  with  the  largest 
number  of  employees  of  any  company  in  the  world,  I  have  never 
had  a  labor  trouble,  and  it  has  been  due  to  the  practice  of  these 
principles.  That  to-night  I  have  the  health,  vigor  and  hilarious 
enjoyment  of  a  boy  and  look  forward  hopefully  to  serene  old  age 
is  the  result  of  the  same  philosophy  of  life  and  its  associations. 
I  suppose  there  were  periods  when  bigotry  and  venomous 
partisanship  had  their  uses.  They  were  the  bleeding  and  the 
calomel  of  the  old  practice.  But  in  our  times  there  is  infinite 
pleasure  in  the  habit  of  tolerance.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  man 
who  has  no  creed  but  is  friendly  to  all.  There  is  a  healthy  attach- 
ment to  our  church  and  our  party,  because  we  believe  them  the 
best.  It  is  delightful  also  to  think  that  our  neighbor's  path  to 
Heaven,  though  more  difficult,  still  leads  to  the  pearly  gates,  and 
his  party  is  admirable  for  critical  and  deterrent  purposes  in  the 
opposition,  though  dangerous  in  power.  Give  to  our  friends  the 
credit  for  as  pure  motives  and  unselfish  purposes  as  those  which 
actuate  ourselves,  and  our  social  atmosphere  has  the  charm  of 
healthful  differences,  and  in  temperate  discussions  we  all  get 
nearer  the  truth. 
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To  be  glad  of  the  recurrence  of  birthdays  is  to  rejoice  that 
we  have  lived  and  humbly  petition  to  live  longer.  To  have  our 
friends  join  in  that  celebration,  as  you  do  to-night,  touches  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  that  pardonable  self -consciousness  which 
expands  and  asserts  itself,  because  others  so  cordially  shout  hail 
and  keep  on. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  DEPEW  BY  THE 
MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  21,    1 894. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  these  annual  birthday  celebrations  which  you  ten- 
der me.  After  the  feeling  of  gratification  comes  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  that  inevitable  incident  of  every  American 
gathering — the  speech.  With  no  question  before  the  house  it  is 
difficult  to  do  it  once,  but  when,  before  substantially  the  same 
audience,  it  comes  the  second,  third  or  fourth  time,  the  situation 
is  critical  to  a  degree.  If  the  guest  and  orator  indulges  in  rare 
pleasantries,  pleasing  platitudes,  and  that  ingenious  collocation  of 
words  which  says  nothing  and  means  nothing,  he  insults  the  in- 
telligence of  his  hearers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  audience 
like  the  present,  composed  of  men  of  all  political  faiths,  all 
religious  creeds,  and  all  sorts  of  complicated  associations  and 
interests,  he  says  something,  a  section  of  his  audience  are  sure 
to  say  that  they  are  insulted.  The  speaker,  under  such  condi- 
tions, is  always  in  the  position  of  the  small  boy  whose  enterprise 
pulls  from  the  closet  the  family  musket  and  points  it  at  the  head 
of  his  sister.  When  the  coroner's  jury  sits  upon  the  case,  his 
explanation  is  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  loaded.  Whether  the 
meeting  shall  continue  harmoniously  or  break  up  in  a  row  depends 
upon  whether  the  owner  of  the  indulged  foot  which  got  in  the 
way  of  the  trampling  speaker  groans  and  confesses  his  pleasure, 
or  howls  and  acknowledges  the  corn. 

At  the  celebration  last  year  the  proper  question  seemed  to  me 
to  be  municipal  reform.  It  appeared  equally  proper  to  indulge 
in  caustic  comments  and  peppery  pleasantry  upon  matters  affecting 
your  city  which  had  received  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Legislature,  the  Grand  Jury  of  your  county  and  your 
courts.  Had  it  dropped  into  the  ordinary  sea  of  after-dinner 
give  and  take,  the  question  would  have  been  dissipated  with  the 
smoke  of  the  last  cigar.  But  somehow  or  other,  while  I  was 
innocently  cavorting  around   the  field,   everybody  grasped  his 
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neighbor's  arm  convulsively,  and  seriously  remarked,  "Chauncey 
has  said  something!"  The  next  morning  from  the  Aldermanic 
chamber  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall,  from  the  court-room  of  the 
police  justice  where  the  blind  goddess  loves  to  dwell,  from  depart- 
mental chiefs  and  city  contractors,  came  the  screams  that  the  gun 
was  loaded  and  everybody  was  filled  with  shot.  Incidentally, 
pulpit,  press  and  public-spirited  citizens  proceeded  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  one  of  those  revolutions  which 
occur  but  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  history  of  a  munici- 
pality, and  which  restored  the  weakening  confidence  in  popular 
government  in  great  cities. 

There  should  be  no  politics  in  the  administration  of  a  city. 
It  is  a  pure  matter  of  business.  It  is  whether  the  streets  upon 
which  the  people  travel,  the  water  which  the  people  drink,  the 
lights  which  illuminate  the  people's  way,  the  police  who  protect 
the  people's  lives  and  property,  the  courts  which  administer  jus- 
tice for  the  people,  are  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  give  the  best  possible  results  for  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture. The  only  wonder  is  that  the  stockholder  in  the  municipal- 
ity does  not  show  the  same  earnest  and  attentive  interest  that 
he  does  in  the  railway  or  the  bank  or  the  insurance  company  in 
which  he  holds  his  stock. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  say  in  the  freedom  of  the  hour  that 
all  the  fruits  that  were  gathered  by  the  great  reform  tornado  of 
last  year  are  neither  ripe  nor  sound.  Some  of  them  certainly 
seem  to  require  an  amount  of  that  tonic  which  is  known  as  popu- 
lar indorsement  and  public  opinion  to  keep  them  straight  upon 
measures  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  of 
the  localities. 

I  have  been  led  to  remark,  and  wondered  at  discovering  that 
it  was  accepted  as  fault-finding,  that  there  are  about  Brooklyn 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  great  village,  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  New  England  town.  We,  all  of  us,  with  our  experience 
in  the  government  of  great  cities,  if  we  would  consider  seriously 
the  question,  would  rejoice  to  find  that  more  of  that  personal 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  voter,  that  individual  espionage 
into  public  affairs  by  the  citizen,  which  characterize  the  suffrage 
of  New  England,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  country. 

I  heard  an  incident  in  my  recent  travels  of  a  caucus  held  in  a 
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Western  city,  where  an  enthusiastic  orator  presented  in  glowing 
phrase  the  merits  for  the  nomination  of  that  grand  soldier, 
General  Mulligan.  The  speaker  on  the  other  side  said  he  knew 
all  about  the  patriotic  services  of  General  Mulligan,  for  he  was 
a  private  in  the  same  company  and  the  sentinel  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  General's  tent  when  a  Confederate  officer  called ;  that 
he  bent  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  colloquy,  and  he  heard  the  Confed- 
erate officer  say:  "I  want  that  sword  of  yours,"  and  then  the 
General  said,  "It  is  yours."  The  friends  of  the  General,  un- 
abashed by  this  exposure,  arose  to  say  that  General  Mulligan  was 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  when  the  Confederate  officer  expressed 
a  desire  for  his  sword  why  should  he  not  give  it  to  him  when 
he  could  buy  a  thousand  like  it  in  Chicago  ?  The  result  was  that 
the  General  was  nominated  almost  by  acclamation. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  only  platform  left  in  this  country  for 
absolutely  free  speech  is  the  after-dinner  platform.  All  others 
are  hedged  about  with  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  orator  to  speak  his  whole  mind.  At  political  meetings  the 
audience  is  generally  composed  of  those  of  the  same  faith,  and 
they  expect  that  the  other  party  will  be  proved  to  be  utterly  bad, 
and  their  own  to  be  entirely  good.  The  lecture  platform  was  at 
one  time  the  place  where  a  popular  man  with  convictions  could 
express  those  convictions  with  effect,  and  have  them  reach  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  It  was  then  that  Theodore  Par- 
ker, William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  under  the  privileges  of  the  lecture  platform,  inculcated 
the  most  unpalatable  truths  of  liberty.  Wendell  Phillips  could 
be  howled  down  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  mobbed  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  but  on  the  lecture  platform,  in  describing  the  life  and 
deeds  and  the  death  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  he  could  drop  the 
seeds  of  that  truth  which  bore  fruit  upon  the  plains  of  Kansas 
and  flowered  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  pulpit  in  the  old  New  England  days  had  absolute  freedom 
in  the  discussion  of  every  State,  town  or  county  question.  The 
judgment  of  the  minister  was  the  verdict  of  the  people.  This 
continued  in  some  remote  Connecticut  villages  even  into  the  Civil 
War.  I  remember  being  once  with  that  capital  campaigner, 
General  Bruce,  when  the  Town  Committee  said  to  him,  as  he  was 
about  to  address  a  Connecticut  audience  in  a  rural  neighborhood : 
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"General,  our  minister  is  very  much  disturbed  by  Lincoln's  acts 
outside  the  Constitution.  He  says  that  his  Bible  teaches  him 
that  the  law  is  ordained  of  God,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  see 
why  the  Constitution  can  be  violated  even  to  free  the  slaves  or 
liberate  the  country.''  General  Bruce,  with  his  fine  personal 
appearance,  and  his  clergyman-like  utterance,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  said:  "I  understand  that  that  eminent  and  eloquent  divine, 
who  is  the  pastor  of  the  leading  church  in  this  village,  has  doubts 
about  the  rightfulness  of  President  Lincoln's  acts  because  they 
are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution,  although  they  are  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  I  reply  to 
him  that  when  Moses  received  the  tablet  which  contained  the 
Constitution  of  the  children  of  Israel  directly  from  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  found 
the  children  of  Israel  worshipping  the  idols,  he  smashed  that 
Constitution  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  though  it  was  constructed 
by  God,  and  not  by  man,  and  drew  his  sword  and  rested  not  in 
killing  the  rebels  until  the  sun  went  down."  The  minister  arose, 
came  forward,  grasped  the  General  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said : 
"General,  the  exegesis  of  that  chapter  which  you  have  given  is 
not  in  any  commentary  in  my  library,  but  it  strikes  me  as  very 
sound." 

To-day,  however,  the  pulpit  is  not  a  force  in  the  discussion 
of  public  affairs.  Not  but  that  it  is  equipped  with  as  much 
courage,  and  as  much  eloquence,  and  as  much  learning  as  ever, 
but  for  some  reason,  which  I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss, 
the  public  does  not  now  accept  from  the  pulpit  its  views  upon 
municipal,  State,  or  national  affairs,  so  we  have  left  only  the 
after-dinner  platform.  That  is  yet  free  from  the  chains  of  con- 
ventionality, custom  or  routine.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  England  Society  both  in  this  city  and  in  New  York ;  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New  York,  men 
of  national  reputation,  behind  whose  words  stand  a  name  and  a 
record  which  men  respect,  whose  lips  utter  truths,  let  on  the  light 
in  a  way  which  would  not  be  permitted  anywhere  else.  So  far 
is  this  permitted  that  among  that  most  sensitive  people,  the  Irish, 
that  genial  and  caustic  genius,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  indulged  in 
utterances  which  were  received  with  laughter  and  applause; 
uttered  anywhere  else,  Mr.  Choate  would  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  platform.     I  trust  that  for  the  sake  of  good  morals, 
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good  government,  good  laws,  good  candidates,  for  the  sake  of 
all  that  goes  to  right  living  and  right  thinking,  and  right  voting, 
the  after-dinner  platform  may  continue  free. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  American  people  that  they  attend  to 
but  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  they  attend  to  that  with  great  thor- 
oughness, and  they  have  an  almighty  anxiety  to  settle  it  before 
they  take  up  anything  else.  For  a  period  the  whole  thought  of 
the  country  was  concentrated  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  might  mean  the  indivisibility  of  the  National 
Union  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States.  When  that  was 
settled  by  the  marvelous  and  unanswerable  argument  of  Daniel 
Webster,  in  his  reply  to  Hayne  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
next  question  was  the  spread  or  continued  existence  of  human 
slavery.  When  that  was  settled,  the  next  question,  which  called 
a  million  of  men  to  arms,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union  free 
from  slavery  and  upon  the  lines  decided  in  the  argument  of 
Daniel  Webster.  And  when  that  was  settled  the  American 
people  took  up  the  great  question  of  the  national  credit,  as  affected 
by  the  solvency  of  the  currency  and  the  character  of  its  industrial 
legislation.  The  exigent  question  of  the  hour  appealing  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  is  prosperity  and  employment  for  the 
people.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  a  controversial  sense,  but  only  as 
a  condition  which  has  produced  an  unusual  degree  of  hopelessness 
and  to  ask  you  whether  that  hopelessness  is  justified  and  should 
end  in  despair.  Had  you  traveled  with  me  during  the  last  week, 
when  I  covered  all  the  territory  from  the  Missouri  to  New  York 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Canadian  border,  you  would  have 
felt  your  faith  revived,  if  it  had  at  all  weakened,  in  the  resurrect- 
ing power  and  the  tremendous  and  resistless  energies  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  They  stand  by  their  mills  waiting  to  open 
them;  they  stand  by  their  shops  waiting  to  work  in  them;  they 
stand  by  their  stores  waiting  for  activity ;  they  stand  in  the  rail- 
way yards  and  by  the  railway  depots  waiting  for  work.  All  they 
ask  is  that  the  question  which  suspends  the  activity  of  the  busi- 
ness energies  of  the  country  shall  be  settled  at  once,  one  way  or 
the  other.  With  a  people  like  the  people  of  the  United  States 
certainty  is  the  assurance  of  success.  There  may  be  greater 
success  under  one  certainty  than  there  is  under  another,  but  what- 
ever the  certainty  the  people  will  adjust  themselves  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  doubt  is  death. 
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A  birthday  anniversary  reminds  one  both  of  the  beginning 
and  of  the  end  of  life.  It  suggests  the  inquiry,  "Are  you  glad 
you  started?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  career  as  far  as  you 
have  gone?  When  and  how  will  it  end?"  I  never  saw  a  man 
who  had  enough  energy  to  crawl  who  was  so  tired  and  so  dis- 
gusted with  this  world  that  he  was  ready  to  climb  the  golden 
stairs.  Granted  a  good  constitution  and  then  a  clear  conscience 
and  unclouded  brain,  a  temperate  life  and  plenty  of  work,  and  a 
man  can  live  forever.     He  neither  rusts  nor  rots. 

What  kills  people  is  worry — worry  for  that  which  they  do  not 
want  and  do  not  need.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  men  who  had 
passed  middle  life  and  who  were  assured  for  the  rest  of  their 
days  competency  and  income,  launch  into  speculation,  lose  their 
fortune  and  die  of  worry.  I  have  seen  thousands,  for  the  sake 
of  larger  interests  or  greater  gains,  go  into  business  which  re- 
quired the  energy  and  the  vitality  of  youth  and  experience,  and 
die  of  worry.  I  have  seen  them  led  by  the  importunities  of 
friends  to  indorse  notes  beyond  their  ability  to  pay  them,  and  die 
of  worry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best,  the  most  useful,  both 
in  their  energies  and  in  their  example,  of  the  people  I  have  known 
are  the  wise  old  men  who  believe  that  they  have  a  mission  and 
who  work  as  long  as  they  have  breath,  and  who  mean  to  breathe 
as  long  as  they  can.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  worth  $20,- 
000,000  at  sixty,  $30,000,000  at  seventy,  and  $100,000,000  at 
eighty-two  years  of  age.  That  demonstrates  that  with  his  frugal 
living  and  adjustment  to  work  and  responsibility  of  his  capacity, 
the  meridian  of  his  powers  was  reached  after  he  had  passed 
three-score  years  and  ten.  Gladstone  is  a  living  example  of  the 
highest  honors,  the  most  majestic  grasp  of  questions  affecting  a 
vast  empire,  coming  to  him  after  he  had  passed  the  period  of 
three-score  years  and  ten. 

The  world  grows  better  as  it  grows  older,  and  people  grow 
better  as  the  world  continues  to  roll  on.  May  you  and  I,  my 
friends,  most  of  us  having  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  find 
the  evening  illuminated  with  all  the  splendors  of  the  dawn  while 
we  possess  the  vigor  of  the  meridian. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  DEPEW  BY  THE 
MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  20,  1 895. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  On  the  23d  day  of  April 
Shakespeare,  St.  George,  and  I  were  born,  and  I  am  the  only 
survivor.  It  is  hardly  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This 
annual  compliment  which  you  pay  me  is  highly  appreciated  and 
valued.  There  is  always  somewhere,  however,  either  a  fly  or 
the  remains  of  one  in  the  purest  amber.  In  my  case  it  is  the 
necessity  on  these  recurring  anniversaries  of  making  a  speech 
to  substantially  the  same  three  or  four  hundred  gentlemen  who 
honor  me,  when  the  only  subject  before  the  house  is  the  person 
whose  birthday  is  celebrated.  As  he  is  forbidden  by  every  rule 
to  talk  of  himself,  how  shall  he  meet  this  annual  obligation?  He 
is  in  serious  danger  of  having  the  guests  cry  out,  as  one  of  them 
did  at  a  hotel  where  I  was  recently  in  the  South,  who,  after  the 
tenth  day,  as  the  evening  banquet  closed,  remarked  in  a  loud  voice 
(I  do  not  know  that  I  get  his  chapter  and  verse  correctly),  "He- 
brews xiii,  2."  The  indignant  landlady  after  a  while  said  to  him : 
"Sir,  some  of  the  best  families  which  I  have  in  my  hotel  are 
Jews,  and  they  are  hurt  at  this  reference  to  them."  He  replied: 
"Madam,  I  did  not  refer  to  them.  It  was  simply  a  tribute  to 
your  daily  dinner  which  I  intended  to  convey  by  quoting  a  verse 
which  reads,  'The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.'  ' 

There  is  represented  here  every  profession  and  business  of 
our  American  life.  The  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
man  of  affairs,  and  the  man  of  literature  sit  to-night  within  the 
hospitable  walls  of  this  most  hospitable  of  clubs.  The  year  since 
we  last  met  has  been  so  significant  of  events  of  moment  to  the 
well  being  of  the  State  and  society  that  they  impress  the  lesson 
of  progress  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  optimist  by  the  evidences 
of  continued  improvement  in  the  world.  It  has  been  particularly 
a  year  of  revolt,  of  independence  and  of  the  results  of  beneficent 
revolution.  Our  platform  in  the  Montauk  is  as  broad  as  the 
universe  and  as  liberal  as  truth. 

18 
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After  one  serious  break  which  broke  the  breakers,  our  dis- 
cussions are  free.  It  is  understood  that  we  are  of  all  creeds  and 
faiths  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is  understood  that  we  are  here 
not  as  Republicans,  nor  as  Democrats,  nor  as  Prohibitionists,  nor 
as  Mugwumps,  nor  as  Independents.  We  are  here  under  the 
genial  banner  of  good  fellowship,  to  say  what  we  please,  so  long 
as  it  is  uttered  "with  charity  toward  all  and  with  malice  toward 
none."  We  start  with  the  maxim  that  no  party  has  a  monopoly 
of  virtue  and  no  party  a  corner  on  vice.  It  is  the  party  in  power 
out  of  which  virtue  oozes  and  which  gradually  accumulates  vice. 
Hence  we  have  had  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  phenom- 
enal overturning  since  last  we  were  here.  When  Kings  County 
changes  50,000  votes,  when  a  Republican  Mayor  of  New  York, 
by  the  changing  of  70,000  votes  one  way  to  40,000  the  other,  is 
elected,  when  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor and  a  Republican  Legislature  get  into  power  by  150,000 
majority,  it  is  not  a  party  victory.  It  is  because  the  good  men 
of  the  majority,  finding  it  impossible  to  purify  municipal  or  State 
Government  within  the  organization,  join  the  minority  party  to 
teach  their  rulers,  organizers  and  leaders  a  drastic  lesson. 

It  is  the  plain  teachings  of  such  events  that  the  lucky  recipi- 
ents of  this  combination  of  party  fidelity  and  party  disgust  have 
it  in  their  power  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  the  independent 
and  thoughtful  elements  which  came  to  them,  to  continue  for 
a  period  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  or  else  they  can  so  use 
their  opportunities  for  personal,  or  selfish,  or  purely  party  pur- 
poses as  not  only  to  drive  away  the  men  who  had  joined  them 
temporarily,  but  also  a  large  body  of  their  own  independent 
following.  In  this  way  it  is  quite  possible,  if  we  may  make  such 
a  metaphor,  for  a  party  to  experience  within  a  twelvemonth 
alterations  from  zenith  to  zero. 

The  despair  of  the  publicist  and  the  sociologist  has  been  the 
government  of  cities.  The  inrushing  from  the  country  and  from 
abroad  of  desirable  and  undesirable  peoples,  and  the  rapidity  of 
settlement,  making  impossible  the  processes  of  assimilation,  have 
made  the  municipal  problem  the  despair  of  the  statesman.  But 
the  last  twelvemonth  has  solved  that  problem — solved  it  on  the 
side  of  liberty,  and  American  liberty.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
the  vox  populi  is  the  vox  del,  providing  the  voice  of  the  people 
can  find  some  medium  through  which  it  can  be  heard. 
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How  shall  the  voice  be  registered  in  legislation?  When  a 
committee  of  a  hundred  or  a  committee  of  seventy  of  the  best 
citizens  that  all  parties  may  have,  who  have  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  present  a  programme,  and  that  programme 
is  adopted  by  the  public  vote,  it  carries  with  it  the  instruction  that 
the  officers  elected  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  the  people  have  put  the  responsibility,  and  in  whom 
the  people  repose  the  confidence  to  frame  the  legislation  which 
shall  do  away  with  the  evils  under  which  they  have  suffered  and 
bring  to  them  the  reforms  and  good  government  for  which  they 
have  fought  and  voted. 

Any  declaration  by  statesmen,  however  wise,  however  experi- 
enced, however  conscientious,  from  distant  communities,  that 
these  committees  and  the  officers  elected  on  the  wave  of  reform 
are  novices  in  politics,  that  they  do  not  know  what  the  people 
want,  that  they  do  not  understand  the  needs  of  great  populations, 
that  their  bills  are  foolish  and  their  measures  idiotic,  is  full  of 
danger  to  the  party  organization,  of  which  these  gentlemen  are 
the  leaders,  and  its  success  in  the  future.  It  may  be  that  the 
measures  are  idiotic,  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  wise;  but  the 
people  whose  representatives  have  framed  them,  as  soon  as  they 
are  defeated,  will  believe  that  they  are  the  wisest  measures  ever 
devised  by  man,  and  the  oftener  they  are  defeated  the  more  they 
will  insist  upon  having  them,  or  punish  the  party  which  defeated 
them. 

An  event  has  occurred  during  the  year,  little  noted,  and  yet 
of  the  greatest  interest.  I  arrived  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  find  candidates  lost  sight  of  in  the  popular  discussion  of  a 
principle.  The  cabman  who  drove  me  around,  the  porter  who 
carried  my  bag,  the  waiter  who  stood  behind  my  chair  in  the 
hotel,  the  clerk  who  handed  me  the  book  in  which  to  register  my 
name,  the  ticket  agent  in  the  railway  depot,  the  conductor  on  the 
car,  the  clerk  in  the  big  drygoods  store,  and  the  elevator  boy  who 
carried  us  to  the  infinite  heights  of  the  Chicago  building,  all 
wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  The 
Legislature  had  passed  a  bill  submitting  to  the  people  whether 
their  offices  should  all  be  put  upon  Civil  Service  principles  or 
should  be  the  patronage  of  party  leaders  as  theretofore.  The 
result  of  this  discussion  in  that  most  polyglot  and  cosmopolitan 
of  Western  cities  was  a  majority  of  50,000  for  Civil  Service.     I 
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remember  when  reformers  with  so-called  fads,  like  the  late 
George  William  Curtis,  suggested  Civil  Service  twenty  years  ago, 
how  it  was  scouted  by  all  parties.  We  all  of  us  who  were  active 
in  politics  believed  that  parties  could  not  be  run  except  by  patron- 
age, and  we  all  of  us — and  I  as  readily  as  the  rest — declared  that 
without  patronage  a  party  leader  could  not  hold  his  place  nor  a 
party  retain  its  power.  It  was  for  the  patronage  with  which  to 
control  the  party  organization  that  Weed  and  Greeley  split  their 
party  in  two ;  it  was  for  the  same  high  purpose  that  Conkling,  on 
the  one  side,  and  all  the  leaders  against  him  on  the  other,  kept  us 
in  an  internecine  war;  it  was  for  the  same  lofty  object  that  the 
State  machine  headed  by  Daniel  Manning,  and  the  City  machine, 
headed  by  John  Kelley,  disrupted  the  Democratic  Party;  and 
patronage,  with  its  supposed  power  and  influence,  has  those  emi- 
nent knights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  lance  at  rest,  at  either  end  of 
the  lists,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  charge,  Grover  Cleveland  and 
David  Bennett  Hill.  And  yet  the  people  of  Chicago,  defying  the 
politicians,  have  taught  them  that  Government  can  get  along 
without  patronage.  Civil  service  applied  to  cities  solves  the 
question  of  municipal  machines  and  municipal  bossism.  To  that 
must  be  added  the  separation  of  city  elections  from  the  State  and 
general  elections,  so  that  a  man  can  vote  against  a  thief  or  an 
incompetent  man  in  his  own  party  for  mayor  or  sheriff  without 
destroying  the  tariff  or  passing  a  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  processes  /for  political  power  are  simple.  A  few  master- 
ful men,  whose  business  is  politics,  and  who  believe  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  get  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  municipality.  They  elect  their  mayor  and  their 
board  of  aldermen,  which  secures  for  them  the  public  works,  the 
docks,  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  that  gives  them  the  patron- 
age. Then  they  appoint  the  judges  of  the  police  courts  and  the 
civil  justices,  and  that  gives  them  infinite  power  over  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  citizen.  Then  they  elect  their  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  that  prevents  the  governing  body  from  inter- 
fering with  them.  And  then  they  intimidate  the  higher  courts, 
so  that  no  complaints  will  be  entertained.  This  accomplished, 
the  great  city  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  a  feudal  baron,  with 
his  feudatories  around  him,  intrenched  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
city  treasury  supports  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  retainers 
who  are  dependent  absolutely  upon  the  barony  for  their  subsist- 
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ence.  Through  them  the  baron  holds  the  primaries,  controls 
the  organization,  overawes  inspectors,  manages  the  count,  owns 
the  court,  and  carries  the  Legislature  in  his  pocket.  Then  we 
have  this  amazing  condition,  that  the  processes  of  liberty  are 
capable  of  greater  tyranny  than  the  autocratic  will  of  the  despot. 
Despotism  is  tempered  by  the  opportunities  of  assassinating  the 
tyrant.  Against  a  semi-republican  and  semi-oligarchical  govern- 
ment like  that  of  France  there  can  be  revolution,  but  against 
a  municipal  tyranny  owning  the  polls,  controlling  the  courts,  man- 
aging the  finances  and  masters  of  the  party  organization,  frequent 
elections  prevent  revolt,  and  there  is  nobody  to  assassinate. 

I  may  be  criticised  for  saying  that  the  processes  of  liberty 
can  be  made  more  tyrannical  than  the  edicts  of  a  Czar,  but  you 
all  remember,  in  the  marvelous  revelations  of  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee, that  widow  whose  friends  contributed  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  her  to  have  a  cigar  store  with  which  to  support  her- 
self and  her  four  children.  She  kept  house  in  one  room  and  sold 
her  cigars  in  the  other ;  she  sent  her  children  to  the  public  school, 
and  she  was  doing  everything  which  a  good,  virtuous,  masterful, 
motherly  woman  could  do  to  bring  a  family  up  respectably  and 
keep  out  of  the  poor-house.  The  ward  policeman  wanted  the 
contribution  which  she  could  not  pay.  Refusing,  she  was  haled 
to  the  police  station,  taken  before  the  police  judge,  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  six  months,  and  when,  on  her  release,  she 
returned  to  her  home  she  found  her  little  stock  of  goods  had  been 
divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  law  and  her  children  had 
disappeared.  It  only  required  a  policeman,  a  captain,  and  a 
police  justice  to  make  possible  an  outrage  which  could  not  be 
perpetrated  in  any  other  country  or  in  any  other  city  in  this  wide 
world.  Now  civil  service  in  municipal  affairs  makes  this  sort 
of  crime  impossible.  Masterful  men  will  always  be  leaders. 
They  will  always  have  a  following,  they  will  always  be  dominant 
in  the  control  of  party  organizations,  but  under  civil  service  there 
will  be  no  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  retainers  supported 
out  of  the  city  treasury  to  defeat  the  taxpayers  who  pay  them. 
These  officers  will  be  relieved  from  party  pledges  and  party  con- 
trol, and  the  leaders  must  appeal  to  the  people.  There  will  always 
be  leaders  and  so  I  say,  "All  hail  the  leader  who,  like  Andrew 
Jackson,  or  Henry  Clay,  or  James  G.  Blaine,  or  William  E. 
Gladstone,  the  people  can  follow." 
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And  now,  gentlemen,  the  year  having  proved  so  eventful,  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  questions  which  are  brought  to  me  by 
the  interviewer.  I  have  found  that  if  you  wish  to  know  what 
the  people  are  talking  about,  it  is  first  developed  by  the  man  with 
the  pad  and  pencil  who  drops  into  your  house  or  office  and  wants 
your  opinion  of  it.  Two  questions  seem  to  have  been  started 
suddenly,  and  each  assumed  at  once  world-wide  importance. 
The  first,  from  the  hitherto  unknown  Dr.  Nordau,  of  Germany, 
is :  "Is  the  world  degenerating?"  The  second  is  Bismarck's  won- 
derful remark  in  his  eightieth-birthday  speech,  that  he  never 
received  any  happiness  from  his  successes.  I  beg  leave  to  differ 
with  both  of  these  eminent  men.  The  facts  which  I  have  just 
recited  show  that  the  world  is  not  degenerating,  and  Bismarck 
when  he  made  the  startling  observation  that  success  brought  no 
happiness,  ignored  the  fact  that  his  success  had  brought  to  him  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  the  homage  and  devotion  of  the  German 
peoples,  not  only  in  their  own  land,  but  wherever  they  might  be 
all  over  the  world ;  that  this  homage  was  received  for  his  success 
in  establishing  German  unity,  and  for  his  success  in  illustrating 
the  possibilities  of  German  brains  and  German  energy  and  what 
they  could  accomplish,  and  that  this  tribute  of  love  and  affec- 
tion and  veneration,  coming  from  all  over  the  world,  gave  to  him 
on  his  eightieth  birthday  more  happiness  than  had  been  concen- 
trated in  all  the  days  and  all  the  years  of  his  past  existence.  "Is 
the  world  degenerating?"  says  the  newspaper  interrogator.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  in  the  liberties  which  are  being  gained  for  the 
people,  because  they  are  increasing  year  by  year.  Certainly  it  is 
not  in  the  education  which  is  afforded  by  the  Government,  for 
that  is  enlarging  and  becoming  better  all  the  time.  Certainly  it 
is  not  in  standards  of  morality.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Palmers- 
ton  was  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  Disraeli  the  leader  of 
the  opposition.  Palmerston  at  eighty  had  been  detected  in  an 
intrigue  of  which  the  proofs  were  clear  and  positive.  The  party 
leaders  went  to  Disraeli  and  said :  "Let  us  drive  him  from  of- 
fice." Disraeli's  answer  was:  "If  you  start  that  movement,  I 
resign,  because  it  will  lead  to  his  becoming  so  popular  that  he 
will  remain  permanently  in  power."  Ten  years  afterward  the 
same  "thing  drove  Dilke  from  public  life,  and  later  did  infinite 
injury  to  Parnell,  and  to-day  there  is  no  man  in  America  or  in 
England,  in  public  life,  who  could  survive  the  clear  proofs  of  a 
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violation  of  the  Seventh  Commandment.  All  these  things,  which 
are  taken  as  evidences  of  degeneration,  are  simply  the  nineteenth 
century  cleaning  house  for  its  new  tenant,  the  twentieth  century. 
There  are  always  about  the  old  house  rubbish,  unused  furniture, 
old  rags,  and  the  remnants  of  filth  and  disease.  The  good  tenant 
is  careful  to  remove  these  evidences  which  would  reveal  to  the 
new  one  the  family  weaknesses  and  cause  him  to  criticise  the 
family  habits.  The  nineteenth  century  is  a  good  tenant  and  it 
is  sweeping  out  fads  and  humbugs  of  every  nature  and  descrip- 
tion. It  is  gathering  them  up  and  putting  them  in  shape,  either 
to  bury  or  burn  them. 

We  have  labor  troubles,  and  yet  with  the  various  solutions  of 
paternalism  in  government,  of  arbitration,  of  co-operation  and 
educational  advantages  bringing  capital  and  labor  nearer  to- 
gether, the  nineteenth  century  bids  fair  to  solve  the  problem  be- 
fore the  twentieth  century  comes  in.  We  have  had  our  stage 
flooded  with  plays  which  made  the  heroine  anything  but  what  she 
ought  to  be,  until  the  playwright  believed  that  without  such  a 
heroine  the  play  was  impossible,  and  we  have  simply  brought 
her  out  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  to  expose  her  hideous- 
ness  in  order  that  the  twentieth  might  not  find  her  in  the  house. 
We  have  had  sestheticism  and  have  cultivated  it,  and  praised  it, 
and  honored  it,  and  finally,  when  we  found  it  was  filth  covered 
with  flowers,  we  have  buried  it  in  a  felon's  cell  with  Oscar  Wilde. 
We  have  had  our  literature,  which  the  German  scientist  espe- 
cially deprecates,  where  the  good  old  novel  which  amused  and 
inspired  us  and  brought  us  in  contact  with  humanity  and  with 
nature  for  the  betterment  of  our  mind  and  soul  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  modern  experiment.  The  new  novel  came  from 
Zola  and  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen  and  their  like.  It  came  to  preach 
doctrines.  The  new  novel  bored  us  with  sermons,  and  sent  us 
to  bed  with  the  headache,  because  of  problems  and  possibilities 
which  threatened  the  disruption  of  society,  of  the  family  and  of 
all  in  which  we  had  invested  our  hearts,  our  hopes  and  our  future. 
The  closing  hours  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  getting  rid  of 
those  novels  by  rushing  frantically,  with  outstretched  arms  and 
mouths  wide  open,  to  human  nature,  humble,  fascinating,  plain, 
common,  human  nature  in  "Trilby." 

The  transparent  lesson  to  us  of  the  closing  hours  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  that  while  the  century  dies,  we  should  live  as 
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long  as  we  can.  We  can  only  live  by  getting  out  of  life  all 
there  is  in  it.  What  is  happiness,  anyway?  While  I  do  not  dis- 
credit the  future  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believe  in  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  I  attend,  yet  we  do  not 
personally  know,  either  from  those  who  have  come  from  the 
other  world,  or  from  revelation  received  from  there,  precisely 
what  is  the  happiness  of  the  next  world.  Our  problem  is  not 
so  much  to  long  for  that  as  to  find  our  happiness  here.  Where 
is  it  ?  It  is  in  a  healthy  mind,  a  healthy  soul,  and  a  healthy  body, 
and  even  if  your  body  is  not  healthy,  you  can  keep  the  other  two 
in  fair  condition. 

The  secrets  of  happiness  and  longevity,  in  my  judgment,  are 
to  cherish  and  cultivate  cheerful,  hopeful  and  buoyant  spirits. 
If  you  haven't  them,  create  them.  Enjoy  things  as  they  are. 
The  raggedest  person  I  ever  saw  was  a  Turkish  peasant  stand- 
ing in  the  field,  clothed  in  bits  of  old  carpet.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  color  made  him  a  thing  of  beauty,  if  not  a  joy  forever. 
Let  us  never  lose  our  faith  in  human  nature,  no  matter  how 
often  we  are  deceived.  Do  not  let  the  deceptions  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  real,  honest  goodness,  generosity,  humanity  and 
friendship  that  exist  in  the  world.  They  are  overwhelmingly 
in  the  majority.  I  have  lost  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  I  have 
ever  made  in  loaning  money  and  endorsing  notes,  and  have  in- 
curred generally  the  enmity  of  those  I  have  helped  because  I  did 
not  keep  it  up.  But  every  once  in  a  while  there  was  somebody 
who  did  return  in  such  full  measure  the  credit  for  the  help  that 
was  rendered,  that  faith  was  kept  alive,  and  the  beauty  and  the 
goodness  of  our  human  nature  were  made  evident. 

I  have  appointed  about  one  thousand  men  to  office  and  em- 
ployment which  gave  them  support  and  the  chance  to  climb  to 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  and  trust  if  they  had  the  in- 
clination and  ability.  About  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  throw 
stones  at  me  because  I  did  not  do  better  for  them,  and  keep  push- 
ing them,  and  yet  there  are  a  hundred  or  so  who,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  own  ability,  their  own  grasp  of  the  situation,  have  gone 
on  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  high  ambitions  and  successes, 
and  have  appreciated  in  so  many  ways  the  help  extended  to  them 
by  helping  others,  that  again  my  faith  in  human  nature  remains 
undiminished.  And  my  last  recipe  for  happiness  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  young.     Join  in  their  games,  be  a  partner  in  the 
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dance,  romp  the  fastest  and  turn  the  quickest  in  the  Virginia 
reel  or  the  country  dance,  go  up  to  the  old  college  and  sit  down 
and  light  your  pipe  and  sing  college  songs,  take  the  children  to 
the  theatre  and  howl  with  them  at  the  roaring  farce,  and  laugh 
with  them  at  the  comedy  and  cry  with  them  at  the  tragedy,  be 
their  confidant  in  their  love  affairs,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  to 
it,  write  their  love  letters,  and  never  stop  writing  some  for  your- 
self. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  will  the  twentieth  century,  with  its  clearer 
purposes,  its  higher  endeavor  and  its  limitless  opportunities,  wel- 
come us  older  fellows  as  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  are  to  solve  its  problems  and  make  its  record. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  DEPEW  BY  THE 
MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  l8,   1896. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Words  would  be  inade- 
quate for  me  to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of  this  con- 
tinuation of  your  annual  compliment.  The  large  number  and 
the  distinction  in  every  walk  in  life  of  the  gentlemen  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  courtesy  give  to  it  more  than  individual  or  local 
significance.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  platform  upon  which  can 
be  expressed,  with  frankness  and  freedom,  opinions  upon  all 
questions.  We  may  be  of  one  great  party  or  the  other  in  poli- 
tics, or  of  no  party;  we  may  be  of  any  sect  in  religion,  or  of  no 
profession,  and  yet  a  fair  treatment  of  any  subject  in  the  field  of 
inquiry  or  controversy  is  received  in  the  broadest  and  most  cath- 
olic spirit.  The  discussions  which,  serious  or  festive,  have 
marked  this  occasion  in  former  years,  have  been  attended  after- 
ward by  extraordinary  results  in  municipal  and  State  affairs.  We 
have  had  the  fullest  proof  that  the  truth,  sown  ever  so  carelessly, 
if  it  falls  in  proper  soil,  bears  ever  the  most  generous  fruit. 

We  are  again,  as  we  were  four  years  ago,  in  a  presidential 
year.  We  will  all  admit  that  the  conditions  are  reversed.  Then 
the  handwriting  was  upon  the  wall  which  marked  the  success  of 
the  opposition  over  the  party  which  had  held  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  generation.  Then  we  all  felt  that  there  was  to 
be  a  condemnation  of  the  system  of  protection  as  a  principle  of 
public  policy,  and  the  trial,  in  some  form,  of  the  theory  of  free 
trade.  We  all  knew  that  the  craving  for  more  currency  would 
find  expression  either  in  the  actual  debasement  of  the  currency 
or  in  a  combination  of  forces  so  powerful  and  so  threatening  as 
to  endanger  the  continuance  of  settled  standards.  But  the  hand- 
writing is  equally  clear  upon  the  wall  to-day  and  there  is  to  be 
another  trial,  and  a  vigorous  one,  of  the  principle  and  practice 
of  protection ;  that  there  is  to  be  a  defeat,  and  an  overwhelming 
one.  of  the  friends  of  fiat  money,  of  a  debased  currency  or  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

27 
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Rapid  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  century,  fast  as  has 
been  the  pace  of  the  half  century  and  great  as  have  been  the  evo- 
lutions and  revolutions  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  none 
have  been  more  significant  or  more  pregnant  with  results  to  our 
country  than  the  story  of  the  last  four  years.  It  will  stand  by 
itself  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  when  the  future 
historian  comes  to  write  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  retirement  from 
power  of  the  Republican  Party  after  thirty  years  of  rule  was 
an  event  of  no  ordinary  importance;  the  advent  into  the  pos- 
session of  every  department  of  our  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  its  allies  was  an  event  of  extraordinary  interest. 
These  four  years  will  be  remarkable  for  the  culmination  in  them 
of  the  fads  and  theories  which  have  come  to  the  front  since  the 
Civil  War.  Fifty  years  from  now  the  story  will  read  like  a  ro- 
mance of  the  rise  of  the  Populist  Party,  its  wild,  vague,  impossi- 
ble and  impracticable  theories,  the  singular  public  men  whom  it 
threw  to  the  surface,  its  capture  of  several  States  and  its  ability 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  its  disintegration  and  dissipation  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  organized.  After  three  years  of  stormy  life  and  untimely 
death  we  may  apply  to  it  the  epitaph  upon  the  tombstone  of  the 
infant,  "If  so  soon  I  was  to  be  done  for  what  on  earth  was  I 
begun  for?" 

Not  less  interesting  will  be  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  great  proportions  which 
it  assumed.  It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  it  controlled  all  the 
Southern  States,  all  the  States  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  had  a  strong  foot-hold  in  the  Northwest. 
It  frightened  the  politicians  of  both  parties;  it  forced  recognition 
in  both  of  the  national  platforms  and  drove  into  silence  or  ac- 
quiescence most  of  our  statesmen  of  national  reputation.  The 
publicist  who  reviews  the  period  and  seeks  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prostration  of  industries,  suspension  of  business  and 
paralysis  of  employing  and  labor  during  the  last  three  years, 
as  he  comes  to  consider  how  much  want  of  confidence  and  weak- 
ening of  credit  had  to  do  with  it,  will  assign  a  large  place  among 
the  factors  of  the  problem  to  this  powerful  and  aggressive 
movement.  While  I  differ  widely  from  President  Cleveland  on 
almost  every  part  of  his  public  policy;  while  I  think  that  his 
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theories,  so  far  as  they  have  been  practically  carried  out,  have 
been  disastrous,  and  if  wholly  carried  out  would  have  been  fatal 
to  our  industries,  nevertheless  in  the  frankness  and  the  fairness 
of  this  platform  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  the  rout  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  policy  and  the  energizing  of  the  national  credit 
by  the  triumph  of  sound  money  are  more  largely  due  to  his 
throwing  upon  that  side,  with  magnificent  courage  and  ability, 
the  whole  strength  and  power  of  his  great  office  and  of  his  ad- 
ministration than  to  anything  else. 

While  we  have  had  a  period  of  distress  which  has  brought 
so  much  suffering  to  millions  of  homes,  and  while  the  cost  has 
been  more  than  that  of  a  disastrous  war,  yet  the  suffering  has 
not  been  in  vain  and  the  cost  has  not  been  lost  if  it  shall  have 
gained  for  us  in  education  by  discussion  and  by  the  experience 
of  our  people  the  death  of  the  absurdities  of  populism  and  the 
triumph  of  that  sound  money  and  unquestioned  currency  which 
shall  keep  this  great  trading,  business  and  commercial  republic 
in  honorable  relations  with  and  in  the  lead  among  the  great 
trading,  business,  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  But  that 
will  not  be  its  only  compensation.  The  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months  has  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  necessity  of  sta- 
bility in  the  diplomatic  service,  of  training  for  the  difficult  art 
of  diplomacy  and  of  a  foreign  office  which  shall  have  in  its  per- 
manency and  in  its  power  both  the  confidence  of  Congress  and 
the  country  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  dignity  and  honor  with 
every  question  which  affects  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  governments. 

We  do  not  differ  as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  explained  by 
Monroe  and  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Webster  and  Calhoun, 
being  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  to  be  sustained  at  every 
cost  and  every  sacrifice.  We  do  not  differ  in  the  sympathy  and 
the  practical  measures  possible  to  support  it,  which  should  be 
given  to  the  suffering  Christians  of  Armenia,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  horrible  massacres  taking  place  in  that  territory.  We  do 
not  differ  in  the  feeling  we  all  have  that  the  pro-consular  gov- 
ernment of  the  Roman  Empire  of  its  distant  provinces,  with  its 
despotic  authority  and  crushing  exactions,  ought  no  longer  to 
exist  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  our  neighboring 
State,  the  Island  of  Cuba.  But  at  Washington  these  most  deli- 
cate, most  grave  and  most  difficult  questions  have  been  met  by 
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resolutions  and  speeches  which,  in  the  language  of  diplomacy 
and  the  custom  of  foreign  offices,  mean  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  magnificent  revival  of  business,  so  hopeful  for  every  indus- 
try, for  every  mill,  for  every  factory,  for  every  furnace,  for 
every  railroad,  for  labor  and  for  wages,  which  began  in  the  fall 
had  become  paralyzed  by  March  by  the  country  daring  neither 
to  invest  nor  employ  nor  to  buy  because  of  a  continuing  refusal 
to  provide  the  Government  with  the  means  for  meeting  its  or- 
dinary obligations  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  or  buying  great 
guns  or  building  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  our  coast 
and  harbors,  while  at  the  same  time  Congress  was  practically 
declaring  war  every  few  days  and  calling  to  some  power  to 
come  on  and  submit  all  differences,  whether  formulated  or  not, 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  There  must  come  out  of  the 
terrible  cost  of  this  method  of  diplomacy — a  cost  without  re- 
sults, either  in  fame,  or  in  territory,  or  measures — a  strength- 
ening of  our  diplomatic  service  and  our  foreign  office,  and  there 
must  also  come  the  triumph  of  a  movement  begun  within  the 
year,  and  rapidly  commanding  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  for  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  international  court  of  arbitration  to  which  nations, 
and  especially  English-speaking  nations,  can  with  dignity  and 
honor  submit  every  question  in  dispute  between  them.  It  has 
become  the  habit  to  shout  "coward !"  and  "commerce!"  and 
"business  considerations !"  and  "lack  of  patriotism !"  against 
every  proposition  which  looked  to  the  peaceful  sentiment  of  in- 
ternational questions  and  the  avoidance  if  possible  of  the  hor- 
rors and  the  sacrifices  in  life  and  in  treasure  of  a  great  war.  But 
the  Christian  sentiment,  the  civilized  sentiment,  the  manly  sen- 
timent, the  patriotic  sentiment  of  our  country  believes  that  it 
is  not  cowardly  to  have  business  prosperous,  to  have  capital  em- 
ployed, to  have  a  place  for  every  laborer  who  desires  to  labor, 
to  have  wages  remunerative  and  constantly  increasing,  to  have 
happy  times  and  peaceful  lives,  to  have,  if  you  please,  good 
business,  if  they  can  be  secured  with  honor  to  our  country, 
without  danger  to  our  interests,  and  by  the  peaceful  process  of 
arbitration  or  judicial  decision. 

I  have  been  impressed,  during  a  recent  tour  over  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  with  the  fact  that  we  as  Americans  know  less  about 
each  other  than  we  do  about   foreign  countries.     Almost  any 
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intelligent  person  whom  you  meet  is  familiar  with  the  industrial 
and  social  conditions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  of  them  extends  to  all  the 
continents  of  the  globe.  Very  few  are  familiar  with  the  cli- 
matic, the  agricultural,  the  industrial,  or  the  commercial  condi- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  Gulf  States  or  of  that  vast  terri- 
tory which  extends  from  the  boundaries  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia over  thousands  of  miles  of  arid  plain  with  some  beautiful 
oases  of  cultivated  land,  up  to  the  Missouri  River.  Our  country 
is  so  vast  in  extent,  and  capital,  labor  and  competition  have  be- 
come so  concentrated  in  crowded  centers  that  we  need  a  de- 
partment of  government  to  teach  congested  populations  where 
they  can  find  air,  health,  wealth,  and  liberty.  Why  should  miners 
be  starving  in  one  territory  when  productive  mines  are  calling 
for  labor  in  another?  Why  should  farmers,  freezing  in  inclem- 
ent climates,  or  with  their  barns,  their  houses  and  their  fences 
and  their  stock  blown  to  pieces  by  resistless  blizzards,  give  it 
up  and  return  again  to  the  older  settlements,  when  rich  fields 
and  alluring  climates  wait  for  and  want  them?  In  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  great  American  desert  ten  millions  of 
people  could  live  in  prosperity  and  happiness  under  a  scientific 
system  of  irrigation — such  a  system  as  only  the  Government  could 
inaugurate.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  the  historian,  in  looking 
over  our  century  and  citing  the  benefactions  of  our  country,  will 
give  a  place,  and  a  good  one,  to  Brigham  Young.  Having 
stopped  his  caravan  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  the  mountains 
of  snow  encircling  it  and  the  alkali  plains  hard  and  dry  and  un- 
productive, he  saw  that  if  he  brought  the  water  from  the  moun- 
tain and  distributed  it  on  the  plain  he  could  produce  an  earthly 
paradise  for  his  co-religionists.  He  also  discovered  that  the 
real  secret  of  successful  farming  in  a  country  of  rich  soil  is  the 
small  farm  which  the  farmer  and  his  family  can  look  after  per- 
sonally and  attend  to  every  detail.  That  principle  has  made 
Utah  the  most  prosperous  of  the  intermontane  States  and  Salt 
Lake  its  largest  city. 

Governor  Flower  tells  of  a  farmer  from  Jefferson  County 
who  settled  in  the  Northwest.  In  narrating  to  the  Governor 
his  experience  he  said  that  in  order  to  resist  the  blizzards  he  built 
a  snow  fence  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high.  "When  the 
wind  blew  it  over,  then  the  darned  old  fence  was  six  feet  wide 
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and  four  feet  high."  I  found  this  farmer  in  Texas  where  he 
had  gone  with  his  neighbors.  They  had  demonstrated  that  rice 
could  be  profitably  raised  upon  hitherto  almost  worthless  prairie 
land  and  that  little  colony  are  now  living  in  comfort  and  com- 
parative affluence.  We  know  so  little  of  the  magnificent  scen- 
ery, the  unique  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  and  the  climatic  and 
productive  possibilities  of  California,  because  nature,  always 
jealous  of  her  treasures,  has  placed  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  one 
side  of  the  golden  coast  and  a  thousand  miles  of  desert  on  the 
other.  The  heat  in  that  desert  was  a  hundred  and  seven  in  the 
car  in  March,  and  Yuma  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the 
world.  It  is  narrated  of  a  soldier  who  died  there,  who  was  the 
wickedest  man  in  the  regiment,  that  he  was  buried  with  military 
honors  and  went  to  his  proper  place.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  saw  him  walking  about  the  camp 
and  threatened  him  with  arrest,  court-martial  and  execution  for 
having  come  back  so  unceremoniously  after  he  had  been  properly 
mustered  out.  The  soldier's  excuse  was  that  he  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  temperature  of  Fort  Yuma  that  he  had  come 
back  for  his  blankets. 

After  twelve  hours  of  intolerable  heat  and  dust  the  traveler 
comes  into  a  garden  of  roses,  fields  of  evergreen  alfalfa  grass,  and 
groves  of  orange,  lemon,  peach  and  other  trees  filling  the  air 
with  the  perfume  of  their  blossoms  or  laden  with  golden  fruit. 
The  desert  ends  and  paradise  begins  where  irrigation  has  re- 
deemed the  sand  and  made  it  a  fruitful  mine  of  annual  wealth. 
We  met  at  one  of  the  stations  in  the  desert  an  original  genius, 
a  surviving  product  of  earlier  times  when  the  west  was  wild  and 
woolly.  From  saloon-keeper,  cowboy,  and  desperado  he  had  be- 
come a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  fountain  of  the  law,  and  the  keeper 
of  the  village  grocery.  He  greeted  me  cordially,  said  he  would 
have  known  me  anywhere  from  my  picture,  and  then  frankly 
answered  my  question  as  what  in  his  judgment  were  the  two 
most  important  decisions  in  his  judicial  career.  He  said :  "The 
first  was  a  man  brought  before  me  for  shooting  a  Chinaman.  I 
decided  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  statutes  of  the  State  or  of 
the  United  States  that  made  it  a  crime  to  kill  a  Chinaman.  And," 
said  he,  "when  I  read  in  our  county  paper  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  I  found  that  my  opinion  had  been  sustained  by  Chief  Justice 
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Waite.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  fell  into  the 
gorge  of  the  canon.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  judge  I 
sat  upon  the  body  and  searched  it.  I  found  in  its  clothes  forty 
dollars  in  money  and  a  thirty-two  calibre  pistol.  Under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapons  and  so  I  fined  the  corpse  the  pistol  and  the  forty 
dollars  for  violating  the  law  and  the  court  took  possession  of 
the  property." 

The  lesson  of  California  is  the  marvelous  difference  between 
the  profit  pro  rata  of  large  and  small  farms.  We  rode  for  thir- 
ty-five miles  through  one  farm  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  and 
through  others  of  forty  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  large 
farmers  as  a  rule  were  complaining  of  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
the  comparative  worthlessness  of  stock,  and  the  diseases  in  the 
vines  of  their  vineyards.  But  every  man  we  met  who  was  grow- 
ing oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  prunes  or  olives  upon  ten  or 
twenty  acres  and  giving  to  the  culture  a  personal,  trained,  edu- 
cated and  scientific  attention,  was  averaging  three  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre  from  orchards  which  were  five  years  old.  Upon 
these  figures  the  mind  is  taxed  to  determine  the  number  of 
families  which  could  live  in  unaccustomed  comfort  and  in  un- 
equaled  climatic  conditions  in  California.  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting my  father's  old  farm  up  in  Peekskill  in  the  early  days, 
with  its  annual  crop  of  stones  and  taxes,  with  the  gentleman 
whom  I  visited,  whose  cosy  cottage  was  a  home  of  comfort  and 
culture  and  whose  ten  acres,  with  enough  labor  only  to  keep  him 
healthy,  yielded  him  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  pressed 
the  button,  and  then  irrigation,  good  soil,  the  most  heavenly  of 
climates,  and  a  Chinaman  did  the  rest. 

We  are  naturally  a  boastful  people  and  yet  the  better  I  know 
our  country  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  our  boundless  basis 
for  bragging.  The  language  of  exaggeration  and  metaphor  seem 
inadequate  to  state  the  conditions  for  health,  wealth  and  happi- 
ness in  the  United  States  when  you  add  to  them  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  Education  and  credit  are  the  factors  which  will 
develop  these  possibilities  and  minimize  the  return  of  periodical 
disaster.  The  largest  and  the  finest  building  in  every  town  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  schoolhouse.  And  by  credit  I  mean  national 
credit  with  unquestioned  stability,  and  assuring  to  enterprise  and 
energy  the  results  of  their  forecast  and  daring.  The  more  I  see 
Vol.  Ill— 3 
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and  know  of  the  United  States  the  more  I  am  an  optimist.  And 
the  more  I  see  and  the  better  I  know  the  men  and  women  of  our 
time  the  more  I  am  a  happy  optimist.  There  are  many  secrets  of 
perpetual  youth,  but  one  of  the  best,  in  the  enjoyment  which  it 
gives  to  the  increase  of  years,  is  faith — faith  in  the  goodness  of 
the  times  and  the  people  who  live  in  them,  faith  that  the  pres- 
ent is  better  than  the  past  and  faith  that  the  future  will  be  better 
than  the  present.  The  kiss  with  which  we  bid  good-night  to 
our  loved  ones  is  sweeter  far  if  accompanied  with  the  belief  that 
we  shall  greet  them  on  the  morrow  with  the  kiss  of  a  better  day. 
We  must  have  some  faith  even  in  our  illusions.  The  Legis- 
lature has  just  exhibited  it  in  solemnly  enacting  into  law  that  a 
bicycle  is  not  a  vehicle  but  a  trunk.  We  are  always  in  danger 
if  we  go  too  far  in  doubt  or  experiment,  as  was  exhibited  in  that 
mortuary  poem  of  Cincinnatus  which  so  delighted  Dean  Holme : 

"Little  Willie  from  the  mirror 

Sucked  the  mercury  all  off, 
Thinking  in  his  childish  error 

It  would  cure  his  whooping  cough; 
At  the  funeral,  Willie's  mother 

Blandly  said  to   Mr.   Brown, 
It  was  a  chilly  day  for  Willie 

When  the  mercury  went  down." 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  close  to-night  another  year.  May  the 
cordial  handclasp  with  which  we  met  keep  our  hearts  warm  with 
the  anticipation  of  another  cordial  and  vigorous  greeting  for  us 
all  when  next  April  comes  around. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  DEPEW  BY  THE 
MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  24,  1 897. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  the  privilege  of 
every  man  to  enjoy  a  birthday  dinner.  He  generally  gives  it  to 
himself,  and  invites  a  few  friends  to  enjoy  it  with  him.  This 
was  notably  the  custom  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  of  General 
Sherman.  Those  unique  and  original  entertainments  live  as  the 
most  pleasant  memories  of  the  few  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy 
them.  But  it  is  a  compliment  and  honor  which  I  profoundly 
appreciate  that  so  many  friends  should  year  after  year  unite  in 
celebrating,  in  such  hospitable  and  charming  way,  my  entrance 
into  the  world.  It  develops  egotism,  not  of  the  large-headed 
variety,  but  that  healthy  enlargement  of  the  heart  that  culti- 
vates and  encourages  one's  love  for  and  faith  in  his  fellowmen. 

From  the  first  this  platform  has  been  one  of  free  speech.  My 
hosts  are  men  of  all  parties,  of  every  walk,  profession  and  busi- 
ness, and  of  all  creeds  and  religions,  and  some  of  them  of  no 
religion.  Suggestions  partly  humorous  and  partly  serious  have 
been  made  here  which  have  aroused  inquiries  and  started  agita- 
tions leading  to  notable  results  in  municipal  and  political  affairs. 

There  are  two  occasions  in  a  man's  life  when  the  broad  mantle 
of  charity  covers  his  utterances,  and  what  might  be  imprudent  or 
indiscreet  at  other  times  is  forgiven  as  an  acknowledged  liberty 
of  the  occasion.  One  is  a  speech  at  his  marriage,  in  response 
to  the  toast  to  his  bride  and  himself,  and  the  other  a  speech  on  his 
birthday,  in  response  to  a  pledge  to  his  health,  long  life  and  hap- 
piness. So  in  reviewing  the  year  I  may  be  free  with  both  com- 
ment and  confession. 

Certainly  the  past  twelve  months  have  been  the  most  revolu- 
tionary of  the  six  years ;  whether  the  most  reactionary,  time  alone 
can  determine.  As  a  confirmed  optimist,  I  believe  that  out  of  the 
throes  of  every  revolution  come  better  politics,  better  government, 
a  broader  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  our  insti- 
tutions among  the  people,  and  a  permanent  advance  in  prosperity 
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and  liberty.  In  the  disappointment  which  has  followed  the  elec- 
tion, because  the  impatient  temperament  of  the  American  people 
demands  instantly  the  fulfilment  of  promises  and  prophesies  and 
results  which  can  only  come  with  new  policies  and  their  practical 
workings,  we  have  discovered  that  nothing  prospers  but  pros- 
perity. 

I  have  been  an  active  worker  upon  the  stump  and  in  every 
practical  way  in  politics  ever  since  I  was  a  voter.  Only  once 
before  in  any  presidential  canvass  have  I  found  old-time  friends 
and  foes  working  together  for  the  same  candidate,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  last  canvass,  both  among  those  who  supported 
McKinley  and  those  who  followed  Bryan. 

In  looking  calmly  and  philosophically  over  the  past  three 
years,  and  especially  the  past  few  months,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  as  the  world  grows  more  practical  it  becomes 
more  sentimental;  that  as  the  romance  period  vanishes  and  the 
knight-errant  is  no  longer  a  hero  but  a  clown,  the  sordid  aspira- 
tions of  the  world  for  bread  and  butter,  for  comfortable  living, 
for  the  accumulation  of  fortune,  are  moved  more  by  the  imagina- 
tion than  by  the  mind.  A  hundred  years  of  coal  as  fuel,  followed 
by  fifty  years  of  inventions  which  could  be  utilized  and  moved 
by  cheap  combustion,  followed  by  the  utilization  of  electricity 
for  instantaneous  communication  around  the  globe,  culminated 
suddenly,  like  the  bursting  of  the  cap  from  a  volcano,  in  world- 
wide business  catastrophies  and  calamities.  Old  methods,  old 
handicrafts,  the  skill  of  the  experienced  artisan,  the  calculations 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  forecast  of  the  business  man,  were  nulli- 
fied or  neutralized.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  world 
was  lost  in  machinery  rendered  worthless  and  products  and  enter- 
prises which  had  become  useless  by  an  evolution  more  rapidly 
than  the  possibility  of  adjustment  to  its  new  condition.  All 
civilized  nations  have  felt  the  force  of  these  radical  changes  of 
the  utilization  of  power,  which  so  enormously  increased  and 
cheapened  production,  and  of  the  quick  contact  of  the  products 
of  semi-barbarous  peoples,  whose  labor  counts  for  little,  com- 
peting in  the  markets  with  the  products  of  those  whom  civiliza- 
tion and  liberty  have  taught  how  to  live.  The  adjustment  has 
taken  less  than  five  years,  against  fifty  years  of  evolution  and 
revolution.  The  new  era  has  furnished  multiplied  employments 
and  taught  new  trades,  so  that  prosperity  has  generally  followed 
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distress.  Certainly  the  great  industrial  nations  like  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France,  though  they  suffered  severely  for  the  three 
years  before,  have  not  been  so  prosperous  for  a  decade  as  during 
the  past  year.  Then  why  do  we  halt?  We  have  more  accumu- 
lated wealth  than  any  other  nation,  we  have  seventy  millions  of 
people,  whose  intelligence,  energy  and  enterprise  put  us  in  the 
front  rank  among  nations. 

Our  undeveloped  resources  are  incalculable  in  their  capacity 
to  support  great  populations  in  comfort  and  increase  our  national 
power.  The  South  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched  in  its  agricultural 
possibilities  and  mineral  wealth.  The  arid  territory  under  scien- 
tific and  government  irrigation  is  to  furnish  homes  for  mil- 
lions, while  the  Pacific  Slope  presents  ideal  conditions  for  that 
paradise  which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  Utopian  for  centuries 
— easy  living  and  opportunities  for  intellectual  life  upon  ample 
income  from  a  few  acres.  While  no  nation  approaches  us  in 
these  elements  of  prosperity,  they  prosper,  but  we  as  yet  are  strug- 
gling with  industrial  and  financial  difficulties.  It  is  transparent 
that  the  obstacles  are  not  in  our  material,  our  natural,  our  de- 
veloped, our  prospective,  or  our  educational  conditions.  The 
older  countries,  so  fearfully  handicapped  as  they  are  with  debts 
and  standing  armies  and  threatening  wars  and  congested  popula- 
tions, have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  revolution  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  steam,  electricity,  and  invention,  because  they  did  not 
have  to  struggle  with  the  tools  of  exchange,  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  business  and  finance.  We  are  like  the  superbly- 
equipped  gladiator,  who  is  sure  of  success,  but  who,  in  a  contest 
with  swords,  hesitates  whether  he  shall  use  a  club  or  gloves.  We 
have  a  banking  system,  with  the  Government  as  a  partner,  which 
fails  to  distribute  properly  to  every  section  of  the  country  the 
currency,  and  which  puts  the  Government  and  its  credit  at  the 
mercy  of  Wall  Street  flurries  and  gigantic  speculations,  and  we 
have  a  continuous  and  undecided  battle  about  our  currency  which 
casts  a  disastrous  doubt  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  upon  old 
securities  and  new  loans,  so  much  needed  for  our  development. 
We  have  every  basis  for  credit,  every  condition  for  business, 
every  requirement  for  prosperity,  even  if  the  worst  should  come 
out  of  our  muddle  of  finance  and  of  currency.  But  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  hard-headed  capitalist  and  money-lender,  banker  and 
financier,  arouses  the  fears  and  so  sways  his  judgment  that  they 
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all  say :  "We  will  let  our  money  lie  idle,  or  we  will  invest  it  where 
the  returns  are  the  smallest,  rather  than  venture  it  upon  the 
uncertainties  of  depreciation  by  Government  action  or  panic,  be- 
cause the  Government  will  persist  in  being  a  banker  and  may  not 
be  able  to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold."  Give  us  an  automatic  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  would,  under 
business  conditions,  find  the  currency  necessary  for  their  wants; 
give  us  an  assurance  that  our  financial  system  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  established  standards  of  civilized  countries;  give  us 
revenue  sufficient  to  meet  every  necessity  of  the  Government, 
let  the  Government  remit  to  legitimate  channels,  under  proper 
safeguards,  our  mediums  of  circulation,  and  the  stamping,  rear- 
ing and  impatient  steeds  of  prosperity,  loosed  from  these  halters 
and  hobbles,  will  bear  a  great  people  upon  the  chariot  of  progress 
to  unused  heights,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Instead  of  solving  our  problem  by  demonstrated  processes,  the 
acuteness  and  long  continuance  of  our  industrial  depression  have 
created  temporarily  a  sentiment,  cropping  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  finding  expression  in  our  Legislatures  and  in  our  courts, 
that  property  is  a  crime  and  capital  a  curse.  The  tie-up  of  an 
enterprise,  or  the  crippling  of  a  vast  machinery  of  employment, 
which  distributes  money  into  numberless  beneficent  channels,  is 
held  as  a  blessing,  while  suggestion  and  effort  remain  dormant 
for  the  creation  of  conditions  which  will  bring  about  that  union 
of  capital  and  labor,  that  extreme  activity  of  both  by  which 
capital  eagerly  seeks  the  assistance  of  labor,  and  labor  finds  its 
full  employment  and  reward,  by  which  the  avenues  are  once  more 
opened  where  American  opportunity  beckons  American  energy, 
ambition  and  genius  for  affairs  to  thrift,  competence  and  fortune. 

As  the  result  of  legislation  and  interpretation,  a  blow  has 
been  struck  at  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  and  through  it 
at  our  internal  commerce,  which  the  railway  managers  are  doing 
their  best  to  meet  and  obviate  its  most  injurious  effects.  On  this 
point  a  few  figures  may  be  interesting.  The  railways  of  the 
country  pay  out  and  distribute  from  their  treasuries  annually 
three  times  as  much  money  as  does  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  direct  expenditures  to  their  employees,  and  to  those 
who  produce  the  coal,  oil,  rails,  fishplates,  spikes,  ties,  cars  and 
locomotives,  support  two  millions  of  men,  whose  families  number 
about  ten  millions  more. 
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During  the  recent  campaign  I  traveled  and  spoke  to  enormous 
audiences  all  over  the  Western  States.  I  found  that  there  exists 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  singular  and  intense  hostility  to 
New  York  and  to  New  Yorkers.  It  grows  hotter  as  it  approaches 
the  great  continental  divide,  and  disappears  on  the  fruitful  slopes 
of  the  golden  coast.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  craze  against  the 
results  of  thrift,  intelligence,  and  prosperity.  When  one  becomes 
familiar  with  the  great  and  disastrous  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  this  vast  area,  he  cannot 
help  sympathizing  with  the  man  who  can  find  no  purchaser  for 
his  farm  and  no  living  market  for  the  products  of  his  farm. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  the  workingman  who  becomes  a 
socialist  and  a  believer  in  every  form  of  paternalism-  but  it  is 
the  man  of  small  property,  whether  invested  in  the  farm,  or  any 
kind  of  business  which  he  has  accumulated  by  great  industry  and 
rigid  economies,  and  for  which  he  cannot  get  a  legitimate  return. 
You  or  I,  gentlemen,  if  in  a  similar  situation,  would  be  righting 
whomever  and  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  enemy  of  our  com- 
munity or  of  our  State.  The  vast  industrial  population  of  our 
commonwealth  of  New  York  disappears,  to  a  distant  people  suf- 
fering so  long  from  these  business  calamities,  behind  the  glitter 
and  the  splendor  and  the  gorgeousness,  enormously  exaggerated 
by  pictures  and  description,  of  the  palaces,  the  picture  galleries, 
the  services  of  plate,  the  banquets,  the  balls,  the  yachts  and  the 
extravagant  pleasures  of  the  wealthy  of  the  metropolis. 

I  curiously  investigated  the  antipathy  to  railway  men  in  poli- 
tics, which  was  so  strong  in  1888  that  the  chairman  of  one  of 
the  Western  State  delegations  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  informed  me  that  from,  president  to  brakeman 
every  man  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  was  debarred  from 
public  service,  open  to  all  other  occupations,  as  a  public  enemy. 
There  are  a  million  railway  voters  in  the  United  States,  and 
enough  of  them  in  every  State,  if  they  cared  to  act  together,  to 
vindicate  their  manhood  or  assert  their  rights  as  citizens,  to 
change  the  politics  of  the  State.  A  distinguished  statesman  said 
to  me :  "We  want  the  votes  of  you  railroad  men ;  we  like  to 
have  those  of  you  who  can  speak,  go  upon  the  platform,  and  we 
especially  love  the  contributions  of  those  of  you  who  can  afford 
to  give,  but  as  candidates  for  office  before  the  people,  or  for 
positions  after  election,  we  are  afraid  of  you."    "But,"  I  said, 
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"you  seem  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  some  railroad  men." 
His  answer  was :  "Yes,  but  not  those  who  have  made  their  com- 
panies business  and  financial  successes.  If  the  manager  or  mana- 
gers of  a  railway  have  made  it  insolvent,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  they  are  eligible,  because  we  think  they  can  be  regarded 
as  the  enemies  of  capital." 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  of  Congress  or 
of  Legislatures,  bad  laws  on  the  statute  book  or  worse  ones  to 
be  put  there,  which  can  long  restrain  American  prosperity.  Only 
let  us  know  what  the  conditions  are  to  be,  and  we  will  meet  them, 
however  bad ;  only  give  us  a  rest  on  any  line  for  four  years,  and 
we  will  make  that  line  a  success.  The  productive  energies  of 
the  United  States  can  be  kept  idle  only  a  little  longer.  It  may  be 
the  concert  of  Europe  turning  to  a  caterwaul;  it  may  be  the 
unexpected  in  some  great  department  of  industry  spreading  to  all 
others,  but  whatever  the  motive  power,  in  spite  of  everything, 
we  shall  suddenly  find  ourselves  again  enjoying  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

And  now,  to  relieve  the  tension  and  contribute  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  hour  and  the  gaiety  of  nations,  let  us  review  the  political 
experiences  of  the  year.  Though  charged  with  both,  I  have 
neither  a  big  head  nor  a  sore  one.  One  morning,  on  going  out 
after  my  recent  illness,  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  my  hat  on 
my  head.  I  called  my  family  and  said,  "The  adulation  of  the 
press  and  the  incense  of  applause,  which  is  all  that  you  have  read 
to  me  while  I  was  sick,  has  produced  its  natural  result,  and  I  have 
a  swelled  head."  These  practical-minded  guardians  sent  for  the 
doctor,  who  pronounced  it  belladonna  poisoning  from  atropine, 
which  had  been  put  in  my  eye,  and  said  that  the  swelling  was  all 
on  the  outside. 

When  General  Woodford  and  I  were  in  Washington,  just 
before  the  inauguration,  we  discovered  that  there  were  two  places 
assigned  to  everybody — missions  or  omissions.  I  remember  Mr. 
Greeley  storming  about  in  great  rage  because  witty  Jim  McQuade 
said  that  while  Horace  had  made  many  Presidents,  and  more 
reputations,  his  reward  had  been  to  be  the  "Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Exterior,  in  charge  of  the  Thermometer." 

I  have  been  offered  by  Presidents  Cabinet  positions  and  foreign 
missions,  and  my  party  in  the  State  has  tendered  me,  at  various 
times,  every  honor  in  its  gift.    Therefore  I  know  from  experience 
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that  neither  republics,  nor  politicians,  nor  parties  are  ungrateful, 
nor  can  I  be  charged  with  anything  but  giving  a  bit  of  philosophy 
for  the  guidance  of  posterity  in  the  few  experiences  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.  Our  people,  as  a  people,  love  office,  and  seek  it  with 
avidity.  In  party  conventions  nominations  go,  as  a  rule,  with 
great  impartiality  to  those  who  have  political  value  and  political 
sagacity.  In  appointments,  however,  the  appointing  power,  by 
the  very  necessity  of  the  conditions  which  surround  a  President 
or  a  Governor,  is  moved  largely  by  personal  considerations,  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  the  confidences  of  personal  contact.  I 
have  had  two  experiences  which  charmingly  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple, both  of  which  occurred  when  I  was  a  young  man.  While 
still  in  the  law  office  where  I  had  studied  after  my  admission  to 
the  Bar,  I  spent  two  months  upon  the  stump  in  the  presidential 
canvass.  At  its  close  I  sat  one  night  in  the  Delavan  House,  at 
Albany,  with  two  most  successful  platform  orators,  who  had 
been  three  months  canvassing — witty  and  eloquent  Jim  Nye  and 
eloquent  General  Bruce.  "Well,"  said  Bruce,  "Jim,  what  will  we 
get  ?"  Nye  said :  "We  have  worked  too  hard  to  get  anything.  It 
is  the  man  who  sits  on  the  fence  and  criticizes  the  worker  who 
demonstrates  his  fitness  for  place."  Neither  of  them  got  any- 
thing by  appointment,  but  Bruce  was  frequently  honored  by  the 
voters  of  New  York,  and  Nye,  moving  to  Nevada,  came  back  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  give  to  that  State  a  national  and  an 
international  reputation.  After  the  enactment  of  the  international 
revenue  laws,  the  able  old  lawyer  with  whom  I  studied  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  combine  in  the  firm  politics  with 
law,  by  becoming  an  assessor  of  internal  revenue.  All  other 
candidates  retired,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  State  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judge,  who  went  to  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent said :  "This  appointment  seems  perfectly  clear.  The  sup- 
port is  unanimous.  I  have  heard  something  of  the  services  and 
eloquence  of  this  young  man,  and  I  will  make  the  appointment." 
After  some  further  conversation,  he  said:  "By  the  way,  what 
counties  are  in  your  district?"  At  the  mention  of  Westchester, 
he  remarked :  "Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  promised  that  place 
yesterday."  As  the  party  powers  in  the  State  and  Congressional 
district  had  presented  no  one  but  myself,  the  Judge  inquired,  "To 
whom?"  The  President  named  the  man,  when  the  delegation  said 
in  astonishment,  "Why,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  always  been, 
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and  vigorously  opposed  your  election!"  "Yes,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "but  years  ago,  though  a  perfect  stranger,  at  a  Western 
hotel,  he  nursed  a  near  relative  of  mine  through  an  attack  of  the 
smallpox,  when  everybody  else  fled,  and,  from  the  character  of 
that  service,  I  think  him  to  be  a  man  who  would  properly  and 
faithfully  fill  this  position."  The  nominee  speedily  changed  his 
politics,  and  proved  to  be  an  efficient  officer.  To  test  the  loyalty 
of  Johnson,  the  two  Senators  and  the  delegation  in  Congress,  the 
State  Committee,  the  Governor  and  the  Republican  members  of- 
the  Legislature  pressed  upon  the  President  my  nomination  for  the 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  This  position  was  more  im- 
portant then  than  now.  The  emoluments  were  $150,000  a  year  in 
fees,  and  the  patronage  made  the  collector  largely  the  arbiter  of 
the  party  organization  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  also  gave 
him  great  influence  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  sent  for  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  Senator  Mor- 
gan, and  Representative  Henry  J.  Raymond  on  Sunday  morning 
and  said  to  them:  "This  presentation  is  so  phenomenal  that  I 
have  concluded  to  appoint  Mr.  Depew,  and  I  sent  for  you  to 
inform  you  and  to  say  that  the  nomination  would  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  to-morrow  morning."  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
have  the  papers  made  out  and  signed.  The  next  morning,  early, 
Professor  Davies,  of  West  Point,  who  was  urging  his  brother, 
the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  our  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the 
place,  hearing  of  this,  got  access  to  the  White  House,  and  per- 
suaded Johnson  to  defer  action.  Soon  after  came  the  trouble 
over  the  Civil  Rights  bill  between  the  President  and  Congress, 
and  six  months  later  the  President  appointed  to  the  place  Mr. 
Smyth,  a  successful  merchant  of  New  York,  who,  like  most  of  his 
associates,  was  an  active  critic  of  politics  and  politicians,  but 
seldom  took  enough  interest  in  elections  to  vote,  and  had  no 
attachments  which  were  binding  to  any  party. 

That  a  foreign  mission  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  or  a  decoration 
which  can  always  be  worn  with  increasing  pleasure,  I  can  estab- 
lish by  a  story  which  I  never  before  have  publicly  told.  I  found 
on  the  steamer  going  to  Europe  one  summer  that  brilliant  advo- 
cate and  eccentric  genius,  Emory  Storrs.  Every  such  man  has  a 
fad  and  the  fad  of  Storrs  was  to  have  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  different  colored  neckties,  one  for  each  day  in  the  year.  He 
was  going  abroad  for  the  first  time.     He  had  been  disappointed 
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in  securing  the  position  of  Attorney-general,  but  the  President 
had  immensely  gratified  him  by  signing  a  passport,  given  by  the 
State  Department  and  written  on  parchment,  commending  him  as 
a  distinguished  citizen  to  the  representatives  of  our  Government 
all  over  the  world,  and  also  giving  him  a  commission  as  special 
envoy  to  treat  with  the  British  Government  upon  the  regulations 
which  they  had  made  against  the  introduction  of  American 
cattle.  Storrs  would  come  on  deck  every  day,  in  the  afternoon — 
for  Neptune  was  his  superior  on  the  ocean,  and  demanded  from 
him  frequent  tribute — wearing  a  new  necktie,  and  taking  out  of 
his  pocket  a  waterproof  envelope,  produce  from  it  the  passport 
and  his  commission,  solemnly  read  both  of  them  to  me,  and  then 
inquire  what  I  thought  would  be  the  effect  of  these  documents, 
when  exhibited  abroad,  upon  the  worn-out  monarchies  and  effete 
aristocracies  of  the  Old  World.  Then  would  follow  a  series  of 
those  inimitable  anecdotes,  inimitably  told,  for  which  Storrs  was 
famous.  On  the  last  day  of  the  voyage,  as  we  were  sailing  into 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  Storrs,  repeating  this  performance,  said : 
"It  is  not  the  worn-out  monarchies  and  effete  aristocracies  of 
Europe  that  I  am  after,  but  it  is  old  Lowell.  I  understand  that  he 
never  entertains  Americans.  I  am  going  to  make  him  give  me  a 
dinner  and  let  me  select  the  guests,  or  teach  him  that  'there  is  a 
God  in  Israel.'  "  James  Russell  Lowell  was  mortified  and  mad 
that  the  functions  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  of  them,  should  be  transferred  to  this  peripatetic  diplomat, 
and  vigorously  denounced  Storrs  for  his  bad  manners,  when  I 
sat  beside  him  a  few  nights  afterwards  at  dinner.  Nevertheless 
Storrs  carried  his  point,  and  when  Lowell  asked  him,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  whom  he  wanted  to  meet,  supposing  it  would  be 
royalties  and  the  ambassadors  and  other  impossibilities,  to  his 
delight  and  astonishment  Storrs  requested  him  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Lecky,  Tennyson,  and  other  great 
lights  of  science  and  literature,  because  he  desired  to  meet,  as  he 
said,  "Gentlemen  of  equal  and  congenial  intellectual  equipment." 
I  did  not  hear  of  this  at  the  time,  but  Storrs  was  again  on  the 
ship  on  our  way  home,  and  I  said,  "Storrs,  did  you  get  that 
dinner?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  tell  you.  After  three  weeks 
I  left  London,  and  went  upon  the  Continent.  I  was  in  that  little 
room  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  absorbed,  enraptured,  almost 
translated  before  that  marvelous   Madonna  of  Raphael.     The 
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room  was  crowded.  Suddenly  I  felt  that  the  crowd  was  looking 
at  me,  and  not  at  the  picture.  I  turned  and  said,  'Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  come  three  thousand  miles  to  see  this  inspired 
painting,  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  brush  the  world  has 
ever  known.  I  suppose  you  came  for  the  same  purpose,  and  yet 
you  are  looking  at  me.  If  it  is  my  clothes,  they  were  made  in 
Chicago/  A  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  said  to  me,  'Mr. 
Storrs,  you  are  more  interesting  to  us  Americans  than  any  paint- 
ing, however  famous.  You  are  the  only  American  to  whom  our 
minister  to  England,  Mr.  Lowell,  ever  gave  a  dinner.'  "  To  make 
a  good  story,  Storrs  did  great  injustice  to  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
ambassadors  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  one  who  has  left  a  reputa- 
tion in  London  which  increases  with  the  years.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
not  only  a  brilliant  ambassador,  but  was  always  a  representative 
American. 

The  hour  grows  late,  and  we  enter  upon  the  experiences  of 
another  year.  I  trust  that  for  our  country  and  for  ourselves  it 
may  be  one  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  I  never  began  the  day 
after  my  birthday  in  more  buoyant  spirits  or  in  more  hopeful 
mood  than  I  do  this  one.  I  thank  Heaven  that,  in  the  accidents 
of  birth,  I  was  ushered  into  the  world  when  it  was  still  echoing 
with  the  songs  of  Easter,  the  songs  of  the  glorious  Resurrection 
and  of  the  promise  of  the  sweeter  and  better  life.  In  the  period 
when  the  green  grass  hides  and  makes  one  forget  the  ravages  of 
winter,  when  the  trees  are  bursting  into  verdure,  when  the  flowers 
and  fruits  are  budding,  when  the  birds  are  mating  and  the  whole 
world  is  full  of  joy,  of  love  and  of  hope,  a  man  becomes  an 
optimist  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  spite  of  anything  that  may 
happen  to  him.  I  know  not  what  may  be  your  faith,  gentlemen, 
and  care  not,  because  I  accord  to  every  man  the  right  to  enjoy 
his  beliefs  as  I  do  mine,  but  my  sainted  mother,  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  school  of  Calvinism,  modified  it  in  her  sweet  and 
angelic  way.  She  believed  that  everything  of  importance  which 
happened  was  a  special  act  of  Providence,  and  that  while  it  might 
seem  doubtful  or  dark  for  a  moment,  the  compensation  was  sure 
to  come.  My  experience  in  life,  and  my  observations,  have  taught 
me  the  absolute  truth  of  this  doctrine.  I  see  every  little  while 
men  break  down  who  are  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  younger  than 
myself,  because  of  concentration  and  anxiety;  because  of  work 
and  worry  upon  one  line,  in  one  way,  on  one  thing.     Work  is 
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health;  worry  is  death.  Life  is  an  enjoyment  of  the  work  by 
which  you  live,  and  then  a  larger  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  which 
you  contribute,  as  best  you  may,  no  matter  under  what  discour- 
agements or  what  criticisms,  to  the  living,  the  enjoyment,  and  the 
health  of  others.  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  is  an  old  adage. 
Variety  is  generous  living  and  longevity. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MR.  DEPEW  BY  THE 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  23,  1898. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  compliment  as  unique  as  it  is  gratifying 
that  several  hundred  gentlemen,  representing  every  department  of 
American  thought  and  activity,  should  for  seven  years  in  suc- 
cession, in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  tender  me  a  birthday 
dinner.  Coming  here  as  you  do — clergymen,  judges,  lawyers, 
doctors,  journalists,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  business — to 
devote  an  evening  to  good-fellowship  and  some  serious  reflection, 
you  illustrate  that  we  Americans  can  escape  from  the  shop  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life. 

We  have  all  of  us  listened  to  speeches  nominating  candidates 
for  office  and  congratulating  them  upon  their  election,  addresses 
presenting  some  significant  gift  or  celebrating  some  honor  which 
has  come  to  the  recipient,  and  we  have  either  felt  or  philoso- 
phized upon  the  emotions  of  the  man  who  is  thus  rhetorically 
decorated,  but  I  take  it  that  the  blood  never  feels  the  electric 
touch  of  joy  so  keenly  or  conveys  it  so  rapidly  to  the  brain  as 
when,  with  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity,  the  crowd  rise  and  joy- 
ously greet  him  with  that  homely  but  most  genuine  of  choruses, 
"For  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  which  nobody  can  deny." 

Seven  years  are  said  to  result  in  a  complete  physiological 
change  in  a  human  being,  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  only  matter 
which  changes.  The  Spanish  adage,  if  we  may  quote  from  a 
Spaniard  at  this  time,  still  holds  true:  "Old  wine  to  drink,  old 
friends  to  trust,  and  old  books  to  read."  It  is  appreciation, 
laudation  and  gratification  like  that  which  you  give  to-night  which 
promote  perpetual  youth  and  fence  out  old  age. 

Many  subjects  have  been  suggested  at  these  annual  gather- 
ings. Some  of  them  have  been  fruitful  in  political  consequences 
and  in  educational  discussion.  The  past  seven  years  have  been 
rich  and  revolutionary  in  the  story  of  our  country  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  lives.  The  pace  of  progress  has  been  too  rapid 
for  the  world  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  which  it  has  cre- 
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ated.  The  war  of  conflicting  opinions  for  remedies  to  meet  the 
crises  produced  by  the  rapidity  of  modern  development  has  pro- 
duced great  economic  disasters  and  revealed  the  possibility  of 
greater  ones.  The  lesson  of  our  whole  experience  has  been  that 
the  American  people  possess  resources  in  themselves  and  in  their 
country  to  meet  and  overcome  adverse  conditions  such  as  no 
people  were  ever  blessed  with  before.  The  imagination  cannot 
grasp  the  depth,  the  breadth  and  the  height  of  happiness  which 
might  have  been  attained  if  the  obstacles  in  our  way  had  not 
existed.  The  nemesis  which  halts  ambition,  humbles  pride,  and 
perpetually  reminds  humanity  that  it  is  mortal,  since  the  beginning 
of  these  celebrations  in  1892,  has  exhibited  its  power  upon  our 
enjoyment  of  the  marvelous  development  which  has  been  the 
pride  and  the  boast  of  the  last  half  century.  We  have  lived  in 
the  exaltation  of  the  results  of  invention  and  discovery.  The 
best  of  all  the  preceding  centuries  seemed  to  have  accumulated 
little  compared  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  wonderful 
fifty  years  by  steam,  electricity,  discovery,  and  invention.  But 
this  slow-going,  conservative  world  of  ours  could  not  immedi- 
ately adjust  its  diverse  races,  its  different  civilizations,  and  the 
historic  developments  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  several  hemi- 
spheres, islands,  and  climates  to  the  instantaneous  competition 
and  neighborhood  of  conflicting  interests  produced  by  the  cable, 
the  railroad,  and  the  steamship.  When  China  and  Canada, 
India  and  the  United  States,  Egypt  and  South  America,  Russia 
and  Australia,  with  rates  of  wages  running  from  three  cents  to 
three  dollars  a  day,  the  cost  of  living  from  comparatively  nothing 
to  figures  demanding  large  income  for  support,  the  hours  of 
work  from  eight  to  sixteen  a  day,  the  intelligence  of  the  common 
school  and  high  civilization  as  against  semi-barbarism  and  ignor- 
ance, were  brought  in  contact  and  competition  in  every  market, 
the  world's  machinery  was  thrown  out  of  gear.  An  industrial 
and  financial  cataclysm  threatened  the  commerce,  the  capital,  and 
the  employment  of  the  nations.  No  country  escaped  the  effects 
of  the  panic  produced  by  this  contact  with  the  yellow  man  and  the 
black  man,  and  the  products  of  their  labor  in  the  field  and  factory, 
and  with  the  currency  which  was  their  medium  of  exchange.  The 
nations  of  Europe,  with  their  longer  experience,  their  more  set- 
tled methods  of  business,  and  the  solid  basis  of  sound  money  upon 
which  their  credit  was  founded,  speedily  recovered  and  adjusted 
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themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Since  then  there  has  been 
unexampled  prosperity  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  We 
have  been  struggling  to  make  some  adjustment  and  enter,  as  we 
can,  more  successfully  upon  the  highways  of  trade  and  prosperity, 
but  our  difficulties  have  been  exceptional  and  unusual.  Our  very 
difficulties  have  illustrated  the  elasticity,  the  strength,  and  the  hope 
of  American  prosperity.  We  have  had  a  continuing  currency 
crisis  and  the  commercial  disturbances  and  partial  paralysis  of 
two  wars.  President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message  and  the 
panic  which  ensued  suspended  all  the  activities  of  the  country  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  gave  every  enterprise  a  setback,  or  so 
crippled  it  that  years  were  required  to  repair  the  damage.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  declaration  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  protecting  interest  of  the  United  States 
over  the  weaker  republics  of  the  two  Americas  was  notice  to 
Europe  of  our  position  which  will  prevent  future  interference 
and  trouble.  Thus,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  incident,  President 
Cleveland  performed  a  significant  service  for  his  country. 

In  the  same  manner  events  have  culminated  in  Cuba  and  with 
Spain  in  such  a  way  as  compelled  action  by  the  United  States. 
The  conduct  of  the  negotiations  by  the  President,  and  the  digni- 
fied and  impregnable  position  in  which  he  has  placed  his  country, 
are  at  once  a  source  of  patriotic  pride  and  of  future  safety  for 
the  United  States.  A  new  and  glorious  chapter  in  American 
diplomacy,  the  humanity  of  the  American  people,  and  the  mission 
of  liberty  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  has  been  written  and  acted 
by  President  McKinley. 

All  our  power  and  resources  must  be  energized  for  a  short, 
thorough,  and  decisive  campaign  and  victory  in  the  war  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  But  with  the  Cuban  irritation,  which 
has  imperilled  our  interests,  threatened  our  tranquillity  and  been  a 
constant  menace  to  our  peace  for  half  a  century,  allayed,  by 
Spain  out  and  Cuba  free,  the  future  is  brilliant  with  promise  and 
hope  for  our  country.  The  nations  will  understand  an  American 
position  which  the  United  States  can  maintain  by  overwhelming 
power.  No  complications  upon  which  hostilities  could  be  based 
can  happen  thereafter  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  advice  of  Washington  to  his  country- 
men becomes  both  prophetic  and  mandatory — prophetic  in  the  en- 
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largement  of  its  original  meaning,  that  we  should  not  become 
entangled  with  foreign  powers  by  excluding  from  the  word  for- 
eign everything  American;  mandatory  in  its  prohibition  of  our 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  peoples  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  confining  our  energies  and  our  minds  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  destiny  which  God  intended  should  be  beneficently 
worked  out  by  isolation  of  the  North  American  continent  and 
adjoining  islands  from  neighborhood,  association,  and  traditions 
with  the  Old  World. 

Our  home  difficulties  and  dangers  brushed  away,  the  mission 
of  America  is  pre-eminently  for  peace.  I  know  that  this  senti- 
ment is  vigorously  opposed.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  earnest, 
enthusiastic  and  conscientious  jingo.  He  is  not  of  the  noisy 
and  oratorical  sort,  who  try  to  promote  war  to  be  fought  out  by 
their  neighbors  while  they  stand  in  safe  places  and  shout,  but  he 
asks  nobody  to  follow  where  he  is  not  willing  to  lead.  My 
friend  has  been  a  gallant  soldier,  and  has  performed  excellent 
service  in  public  life.  He  believes  that  the  national  spirit,  higher 
patriotism  and  pure  and  unselfish  love  of  country  must  be  stimu- 
lated by  at  least  one  war  in  each  generation.  He  thinks  that  the 
industrial  disturbances  and  distresses  which  follow  hostility  are 
like  the  spring  doses  of  blue  pill  in  the  old  practice,  necessary  to 
purge  the  body  politic  from  gross  materialism.  Following  the 
lines  of  the  old  practice,  he  believes  that  occasional  blood-letting 
is  necessary  to  political  health.  I  say  to  my  other  and  oratorical 
jingo  friend,  "Suppose  you  bring  about  your  war  in  each  gen- 
eration— will  you  enlist?"  He  says,  "Of  course  not;  my  mission 
is  that  of  the  statesman — to  advise."  "But,"  I  persisted,  "sup- 
pose your  countrymen  follow  your  example.  What  then?" 
"Then,"  he  said,  "the  Government  should  draft  the  beggars." 
But  my  friend,  the  Colonel,  says,  "I  will  head  the  enrollment  with 
my  own  name  and  move  at  once  into  camp."  I  differ  in  to  to 
from  this  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  the  true  greatness  of  our  nation  will  be 
manifested  by  education,  art,  science,  and  industry.  Let  the  con- 
ditions in  our  Western  Hemisphere  be  established  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, and  then  let  our  financial  situation  be  removed  from  the 
stage  of  often  tried  and  as  often  exploded  experiment  unworthy 
our  genius  for  commerce  and  finance,  and  our  past,  wonderful  as 
it  is,  will  seem  but  the  stepping-stone  to  the  greater  future. 
Vol.  III-4 
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There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  a  panic  inside  of  every 
decade  which  sweeps  thousands  into  bankruptcy  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  into  pauperism.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
flurry  of  politics  at  Washington  should  suspend  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  speculators  on  its  credit,  and  be  subject 
to  an  accident  to  its  specie  payments  or  its  notes  which  in  a  night 
and  a  day  stops  orders  to  the  factory,  and  then  from  the  factory 
stops  orders  to  the  mine,  because  the  merchant  dare  not  lay  in 
stock  and  the  customer  dare  not  buy.  We  have  experienced  in 
the  last  seven  years  nearly  an  annual  panic  or  industrial  revo- 
lution producing  misery  and  distress  almost  as  great  as  those 
which  are  suffered  in  war. 

England  spends  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  pur- 
chase food  for  her  labor.  We  raise  all  the  food  needed  for  our 
seventy  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  send  abroad  to  other  nations 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our  surplus. 
The  product  of  our  factory  meets  all  our  necessities  and  most  of 
our  luxuries,  and  the  perfection  of  our  machinery,  the  power 
given  us  in  such  abundance  by  nature,  and  the  intelligence  of  our 
artisans  are  opening  for  our  manufactures  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  disturbance  of  these  relations  and  conditions  throws 
out  of  employment  millions  of  people  and  puts  into  the  dire 
distress  of  poverty,  with  all  that  means  of  deprivation  of  comfort 
and  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  many  other  millions  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  wage-earners  for  their  support.  Call  it  gross  ma- 
terialism, call  it  cowardice,  name  it  what  you  please,  I  am  heart 
and  soul  for  the  policy  which  energizes  the  forces  of  production 
and  promotes  national  and  especially  individual  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Keep  the  path  clear  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  prudence,  thrift  and,  I  will  add,  patriotism,  then 
I  predict  that  our  country  will  be  more  than  a  marvel ;  it  will  be 
a  miracle.  The  farmer  can  lift  his  mortgage,  and  make  his  home 
the  castle  which  neither  the  sheriff  nor  care  can  enter ;  the  work- 
ingman  can  own  his  home  and  feel  the  independence  of  an  unen- 
cumbered hearthstone,  and  every  occupation,  every  employment, 
will  be  seeking  those  who  are  willing  and  capable.  The  successes 
of  the  men  of  mark  in  the  past,  which  are  the  guides  and  inspira- 
tions of  the  boys  of  to-day  and  of  the  future,  will  be  repeated 
in  more  frequent  examples.    This  is  not  the  peace  of  the  army  of 
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Hannibal,  losing  stamina,  nerve  and  courage  amidst  the  luxuries 
of  Southern  Italy ;  it  is  not  the  peace  of  sloth  nor  of  enervating 
idleness,  but  it  is  the  peace  which  makes  strong,  healthy  and  well- 
developed  men  and  women ;  the  peace  which  builds  upon  industry 
and  hope,  disciplined,  cultured  and  well-filled  minds;  the  peace 
which  makes  the  nation  so  consciously  strong  that  with  no  dero- 
gation of  dignity  it  can  go  to  the  limit  of  patience  to  preserve 
peace  and  promote  amity  and  friendship  among  nations ;  so  really 
powerful  that  if  the  conditions  are  intolerable,  and  a  war  of  right 
and  justice  must  be  maintained,  its  might  will  be  as  resistless  as 
its  cause  is  right. 

Spain's  history  presents  the  interesting  condition  that  she  has 
never  been  conquered  by  an  army  of  invasion,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  in  the  New  World,  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  succeeded  in  her  foreign  wars.  Her  eighty-three  years  of 
contest  in  the  Netherlands  ended  in  defeat,  and  her  famous  Ar- 
mada was  lost  in  the  British  Channel.  Her  contests  with  her 
colonies  have  always  ended  in  disaster.  Her  wars  have  been 
frequent,  and  most  of  them  for  aggression  or  oppression. 

A  curious  incident  in  her  history  illustrates  that  war  seldom 
settles  anything,  and  especially  illustrates  that  any  nation  that 
goes  to  war  should  be  sure  that  the  facts  upon  which  it  bases  its 
action  are  impregnable.  When  Walpole  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
were  strained  on  the  question  of  right  of  search  upon  the  ocean. 
Captain  Jenkins,  who  was  master  of  an  English  schooner,  arriv- 
ing home  reported  that  while  near  the  coast  of  Cuba  he  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser;  that  the  Spaniards  cut  off  one  of 
his  ears,  and  then  let  him  go  with  his  ship.  Jenkins  had  carried 
this  ear  around  for  some  years  wrapped  up  in  cotton  to  exhibit  to 
audiences.  The  House  of  Commons  took  up  the  matter,  and 
Captain  Jenkins  testified  before  its  committee  that,  when  his  ear 
was  cut  off,  he  commended  his  soul  to  God  and  his  cause  to  his 
country.  The  phrase  took  like  wildfire,  and  all  England  was  in 
a  blaze.  The  Spaniards  vigorously  denied  any  knowledge  of  or 
connection  with  Jenkins  or  his  ear.  Walpole,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, did  his  best  to  allay  the  excitement,  to  have  the  matter 
further  investigated  and  to  settle  the  trouble  by  diplomacy. 
Burke  called  the  story,  "The  Fable  of  Jenkins's  Ear."  Parlia- 
ment, however,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  promptly  declared  war 
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against  Spain.  The  war  raged  for  three  years.  It  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives,  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  of  property  and  added 
millions  to  the  national  debt,  upon  which  the  people  of  England 
have  been  paying  interest  ever  since.  Peace  was  finally  concluded 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Then  Wal- 
pole,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  to  justify  his  opposition  to  the 
war,  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  to  discover  who  had  cut 
off  Jenkins's  ear,  but  where,  when,  and  how  it  was  lost  is  still 
unsettled. 

One  happy  effect  of  the  present  crisis  has  been  the  removal  of 
prejudice  and  the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  The  friendship  of  the  English 
people  for  us  during  the  Spanish  controversy  has  done  more  to 
arouse  like  sentiments  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  two  countries.  America  and  Great  Britain 
are  nearer  to-day  to  that  alliance  of  English-speaking  peoples 
which  has  been  the  idea  of  many  statesmen  and  the  dream  of  all 
men  of  letters  of  both  countries  than  at  any  time  in  a  hundred 
years. 

This  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  world,  and  in  all  ages  men  and 
women  have  tried  to  find  out  how  to  escape  misery  and  to  secure 
happiness.  Observation  and  reflection  have  taught  me  that  happi- 
ness is  possible  to  everybody  who  seeks  it  rightly.  No  one  at 
last  is  anxious  to  climb  the  Golden  Stairs,  although  we  are  often 
quite  willing  that  many  whom  we  know  should  try  the  experi- 
ment. I  heard  Horace  Greeley  once  remark  to  a  clerical  collec- 
tor, who  had  interrupted  his  composition  of  an  editorial,  and  was 
demanding  a  contribution  on  the  ground  that  it  would  save 
several  millions  of  human  beings   from  going  to  hell,  that  he 

would  not  give  a  d cent,  because  there  did  not  half  enough 

go  there  now. 

Whenever  I  have  spoken  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the 
pleasures  possible  in  every  condition,  the  criticism  has  been  made 
that  my  point  of  view  was  too  narrow,  and  from  a  basis  of  con- 
tinued life-long,  personal  prosperity  which  unfitted  me  to  under- 
stand the  limitations  of  the  ordinary  wage-earner.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Happily  for  me  my  father,  a  successful  man,  with  an 
iron  will  and  a  fixed  purpose,  having  given  me  a  university 
education  and  a  profession,  threw  me  out,  with  the  remark  that 
I  would  never  have  another  dollar  from  him,  except  in  his  will. 
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But  for  that  apparent  cruelty  on  his  part  we  would  not  be  here 
to-night.  There  was  not  a  hard  line  possible  in  the  experience  of 
early  struggles  which  did  not  come  to  me.  The  old  gentleman 
would  sit  in  his  room  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  at 
my  difficulties  and  hardships,  but  he  never  relented  nor  rendered 
one  particle  of  assistance.  Twice,  through  over-confidence  in 
friends  and  a  fatal  weakness  for  indorsements,  my  accumulations 
have  been  swept  away,  and  a  load  of  debt  assumed.  It  was  after 
all  these  struggles  and  misfortunes  that  a  rule  of  life  was  sug- 
gested, the  results  of  which  have  been  so  happy  that  they  easily 
form  a  code  for  enjoying  existence  applicable  to  every  condition 
in  life.  Old  Epictetus,  the  stoic  philosopher,  has  laid  the  world 
under  the  deepest  obligations.  A  man  of  genius,  cultured  and 
educated,  the  fortunes  of  war  had  made  him  a  slave  to  a  brutal 
Roman.  It  irritated  the  Roman  that  a  man  in  such  condition 
could  still  get  vastly  more  pleasure  out  of  life  than  he  did  with 
all  his  wealth  and  the  opportunities  given  him  by  being  a  favorite 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  Seizing  the  philosopher  and  slave  by  the 
leg  one  day,  he  commenced  twisting  it,  when  Epictetus  said: 
"Stop.     You  will  break  that  leg  and  injure  your  property." 

The  leg  of  Epictetus  was  broken,  but  his  cheerful  stoicism 
conquered.  He  was  given  his  liberty,  and  founded  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  antiquity.  The  underlying  principle  of  his  faith 
and  teaching  is  that  God  knows  what  is  good  for  us  better  than  we 
do.  Therefore,  doing  the  best  we  can  to  attain  our  end,  let  us 
accept  his  disposition  as  the  wisest,  and  be  cheerful  and  happy 
whatever  our  lot.  Most  of  us  remember  with  veneration  and 
affection  a  sainted  mother,  deeply  imbued  with  the  sombre  doc- 
trines of  Calvin.  By  the  sweetness  of  her  nature  she  gave  to  this 
same  sentiment,  reproduced  in  another  form  in  the  Genevan 
theologian,  the  beautiful  and  inspiring  suggestion  that  both  our 
successes  and  our  disappointments  were  special  providences  work- 
ing out  for  us  the  career  to  which  we  were  adapted.  I  know  that 
all  of  you  can  recall  in  your  own  experiences  crises  in  your  lives 
which  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  principle.  Several  times 
have  you  been  at  the  cross-roads  of  a  career,  bent  upon  moving 
to  this  place  or  that,  upon  joining  this  firm  or  that  corporation, 
upon  accepting  this  position  rather  than  another,  upon  making 
this  investment  or  that.  Something  prevented  your  accomplish- 
ing your  purpose,  and  you  were  in  the  depths  of  gloom  sometimes 
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and  sometimes  despair;  but  as  you  look  back  now  you  find  that 
had  you  been  able  to  carry  out  your  scheme  or  purpose,  it  would 
have  so  changed  as  to  have  practically  ended  your  prospects  in 
life,  and  the  choice  which,  against  your  will,  you  were  compelled 
to  make,  is  the  one  that  brings  you  here  to-night,  not  only  for 
this  occasion,  but  to  celebrate  with  thankfulness  and  joy  the 
good  things  which  have  come  to  you  in  life.  Certainly  my  own 
career  is  rich  in  great  disappointments  which  have  proved  signifi- 
cant blessings. 

The  best  informed,  all-round  man,  and  the  most  contented  I 
ever  knew,  was  a  barber.  He  was  a  success  as  a  barber;  he 
would  have  failed  as  a  merchant.  His  shop  kept  him  comfortably 
and  furnished  a  surplus  which,  with  great  discrimination,  he 
invested  in  a  library,  every  book  in  which  and  every  author  in 
which  was  his  intimate  and  familiar  friend.  He  was  the  encyclo- 
pedia of  his  neighborhood  to  the  preachers,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
students;  and  instead  of  wearying  his  customers  with  voluble 
suggestions  as  to  his  patent  for  restoring  their  hair  on  the  outside 
of  their  heads,  no  customer  ever  left  the  chair  without  getting 
something  of  value  lodged  inside  of  his  head. 

Another  man  whom  I  watched  from  early  boyhood  to  middle 
age  was  a  carman  in  my  native  village  who  had  a  vital  faith  in 
the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  is  for  the  best  and  comes  from  on 
high,  and  though  his  troubles  were  many,  his  song  in  the  street, 
as  he  trundled  by  with  his  load,  was  an  anthem  of  joy,  ringing 
through  the  houses  and  fairly  causing  the  clams  in  the  bottom  of 
his  wagon  to  open  their  shells.  His  infectious  happiness,  loudly 
proclaimed  in  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  lifted  saints  and  sinners 
out  of  themselves  to  a  closer  contact  with  their  better  selves  and 
a  clearer  vision  of  the  Pearly  Gates  and  the  Golden  Streets. 

One  more  instance  is  an  old  friend  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  my  senior,  who  discovered  thirty  years  ago  that  he  had 
accumulated  enough  for  his  moderate  wants.  Investing  it  in 
securities  which,  though  yielding  low  rates  of  interest,  could  by 
no  financial  convulsion  cease  to  pay,  he  has  resisted  the  most 
tempting  offers  to  double  his  fortune.  Released  from  the  cares  of 
his  profession,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  congenial  literary  pur- 
suits, to  music  and  art  and  travel.  The  most  welcome  of  guests 
and  cheery  of  companions,  and  hale  and  hearty  near  the  nineties, 
he  rejoices  that  he  did  not  die  as  the  fool  dieth  in  the  sixties. 
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I  have  been  often  told  that  humor,  anecdote,  and  wit  are 
fatal  to  political  progress  or  business  appreciation.  We  all  know 
that  the  solemn,  the  dull,  and  the  obtuse  man  captures  by  the 
impenetrable  dignity  which  walls  in  his  mind  and  imagination 
popular  plaudits  for  his  supposed  wisdom  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter. But  looking  back  over  my  sixty-odd  years,  rather  than 
anything  of  honor  or  fame  or  applause  that  might  have  come 
from  playing  a  false  part,  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  I  never  have 
consciously  caused  anyone  to  shed  a  tear,  and  have  done  my  best, 
whether  it  was  successful  or  not,  to  make  people  happy  and  cause 
them  to  laugh.  The  man  who  can  honestly  laugh  with  his  whole 
soul  and  his  whole  being  will  never  betray  a  friend,  never  defraud 
a  creditor,  never  cheat  his  neighbor,  never  deceive  a  woman,  but 
will  go  through  the  world  making  friends  and,  more  difficult 
still,  keeping  all  the  friends  he  makes.  Carking  care,  of  whom 
Horace  speaks  as  always  trying  to  ride  behind  us  or  on  the  same 
ship,  has  a  hard  time  of  it  if  we  are  determined  to  be  cheerful 
and  make  others  cheerful.  It  is  possible  to  carry  home  some 
good  thing  every  day.  It  is  a  duty.  The  women  of  the  family 
may  have  had  great  vexations  and  the  children  may  be  fretful 
with  studies  and  other  troubles.  I  have  not  for  years  passed 
the  twenty-four  hours  at  the  office,  or  on  the  street,  or  on  the 
cars  that  did  not  furnish  the  little  drama  or  farce  which  carried 
off  the  home  dinner  and  made  the  air  ripple  in  the  library  after 
dinner.  They  need  not  be  worthy  of  Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  or 
Douglas  Jerrold,  or  Artemus  Ward,  or  Mark  Twain.  The  hon- 
est intent  gives  infinite  zest  to  an  effort  in  the  home  circle.  For 
instance,  a  Tammany  Senator,  who  belongs  to  the  school  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  had  never  worn  a  dress  suit,  comes  into  my  office  after  the 
edict  had  gone  forth  that  no  Democrat  could  hope  for  recogni- 
tion in  New  York  unless  he  had  on  a  dress  suit  in  the  evening, 
and  says:  "Mr.  Depew,  I  went  into  the  Democratic  Club  last 
night  and  one  of  our  people,  whose  favor  I  value,  said  to  me, 
'Senator,  I  never  saw  you  so  well  dressed  in  my  life.'  I  said 
to  him,  'Does  it  fit?'  'Splendidly.'  'All  right  in  the  back?' 
'Yes.'  'Then  I'll  buy  it'  "  "But,"  the  Senator  sadly  said,  "when 
I  went  into  the  dining-room  the  master  of  ceremonies  remarked 
severely,  'What  are  you  doing  with  them  tan  shoes?'     Hully 
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gee,  Mr.  Depew,  don't  tan  shoes  go  among  the  Four  Hundred 
with  a  dress  suit?" 

Two  shopping  ladies  from  the  Oranges  are  discussing  loudly 
in  an  adjoining  seat  in  the  elevated  car  at  which  of  the  de- 
partment stores  the  best  lunch  can  be  had,  and  with  the  lack 
of  sequence  produced  by  constant  shopping,  their  controversy 
ends,  not  on  the  lunch,  but  on  the  day  on  which  they  had  it. 
One  says  that  she  always  pays  her  bills  in  checks,  because  then 
the  check  is  a  receipt.  The  other  says,  "I  don't  bother  about 
giving  my  name  and  address,  and  maybe  have  the  things  come 
home  all  wrong,  but  I  pay  in  cash  and  carry  the  bundle  away  with 
me."  The  first  throws  up  her  hands  in  horror  and  says,  "How 
do  you  know  they  will  not  send  out  to  you  for  collection  a  second 
bill?"  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  daily  happiness  is 
increased  if  the  order  is  peremptory  that,  after  you  get  home  in 
the  afternoon  and  until  the  next  morning,  no  bad  news  shall  be 
revealed  or  discussed.  The  tendency  of  the  female  mind  is  to 
gather  news,  and  most  of  it  relates  to  the  personal  misfortunes 
of  friends  and  acquaintances.  If  told  at  the  dinner  or  in  the 
early  evening,  with  the  sympathetic  picturesqueness  characteristic 
of  the  feminine  artist  in  word-painting,  we  have  a  funeral  instead 
of  a  feast.  But  if  the  warning  finger — which  means  the  taboo — 
rises  whenever  the  death,  or  the  divorce,  or  the  bankruptcy,  or 
the  scandal  shows  its  head,  good  digestion  attends  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  richest  fare,  and  sleep,  which  means  health  and  life, 
follows  a  bright  and  joyous  evening. 

We  all  have  fads  and  know  it  not,  though  they  are  familiar 
to  others.  Let  our  friends  practice  theirs  without  rebuke.  They 
may  bore  us  at  times,  but  think  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  they  give 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  these  harmless  lunacies.  Listen 
for  the  hundredth  time  to  the  adventure  or  the  story  and  remem- 
ber that  Joe  Jefferson's  Rip  Van  Winkle  or  Booth's  Richelieu 
never  tire.  Your  reward  will  come  in  the  happiness  you  give, 
and  often  in  substantial  form.  When  I  was  a  young  lawyer  in 
Peekskill  a  New  York  dandy  visiting  the  village  cut  me  out. 
The  fad  of  the  father  of  the  young  lady  was  a  theory  that  would 
have  given  the  victory  to  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  I  had  heard 
the  story  often  as  a  prelude  to  the  love  scene  which  followed  the 
old  gentleman's  retirement  for  the  night.  When  my  rival  ap- 
peared one  evening  I  said,  "By  the  way,  Mr.  Brown,  our  city 
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friend  has  never  heard  your  very  original  and  remarkable  story 
of  Waterloo."  When  I  left  at  eleven,  Grouchy,  having  defeated 
Blucher,  was  just  deploying  his  army  in  the  British  rear,  and  Mr. 
Fifth  Avenue  never  called  again. 

I  do  not  intend  to  tell  stories  to-night.  I  have  had  a  warning. 
We  are  putting  four  new  stories  upon  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 
The  other  day  a  careless  workman  let  a  brick  fall  from  the  top. 
It  landed  on  the  platform  just  outside  my  window,  banged 
through  the  glass  and  missed  my  head  by  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Professor  Hadley  remarked,  "Even  the  Grand  Central  Depot  will 
not  stand  four  of  your  stories." 

When  Pyrrhus  was  flushed  with  victory  a  philosophic  friend 
said  to  him,  "When  you  have* conquered  Italy,  what  then?"  "I 
shall  conquer  Africa."  "And  when  you  have  conquered  Africa, 
what  then?"  "I  shall  conquer  the  world."  "And  when  you 
have  conquered  the  world,  what  then?"  "I  shall  take  my  ease 
and  be  merry."  "Well,"  said  his  friend,  "why  not  take  your 
ease  and  be  merry  now?"  Gentlemen,  we  are  all  of  us  engrossed 
in  the  cares  of  business ;  we  are  all  of  us  absorbed  in  the  conduct 
of  our  affairs  because  of  the  hot  competitions  of  modern  life. 
But  that  man  is  more  successful  in  business,  has  a  better  judgment 
in  critical  affairs  of  the  bank,  a  readier  apprehension  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  perils  of  railroading  and  a  clearer  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  law  or  theology  or  medicine  who  can  find  time,  and 
will  find  time,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  his  vocation,  to 
"take  his  ease  and  be  merry  now."  The  fools  who  give  the 
twenty-four  hours  to  business,  and  boast  of  it,  may  criticise  the 
man  who  can  expel  business  from  his  mind  and  enjoy  his  books, 
his  friends,  his  club,  the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  dinner,  or  the 
dance,  but  the  cheerful  man  gets  dividends  out  of  life  where 
the  other  gets  trouble.  Such  people  are  the  Bourbons  of  busi- 
ness. They  neither  learn  nor  forget,  but  they  sometimes  get 
temporary  reputations.  Some  years  ago  I  was  on  an  inspection 
tour  over  all  of  our  lines  with  a  party  of  railroad  men.  We  lived 
on  the  car,  and  all  of  us  worked  hard  all  day,  and  when  darkness 
interrupted  work  the  card  table  carried  off  the  evening.  Cards 
do  not  interest  me,  and  so  one  night  I  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
students  of  a  college  in  the  town  where  we  were  stopping,  and 
another  night  I  spoke  at  a  supper  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
another  at  a  Convention  of  Railway  Employees,  contributing  as 
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best  I  could  to  the  life  of  the  places  we  visited.  The  writers  on 
railway  subjects  in  the  press  praised  the  skill  and  practical  talents 
for  their  business  and  the  scientific  methods  of  my  friends  who 
found  rest  and  recreation  in  the  game,  and  lamented  that  such 
vast  interests  should  be  in  charge  of  a  theorist  and  speech-maker 
like  myself.  Our  daily  labors  were  the  same  and  our  methods 
of  spending  the  evening  were  different,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of 
the  card-playing  amusements  of  my  associates,  and  my  speeches 
were  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  that  prince  of  utilitarians,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  I  think,  who  advised  that  for  success  in  life  good 
form  is  better  than  good  character,  and  appearances  than  merit. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  like  a  rubber  band.  Stretch 
it  continuously  and  keep  it  strained  and  the  elasticity  goes  out  of 
it,  and  it  rots  and  falls  to  pieces.  Wise  judgment  must  be  fer- 
tilized by  variety,  versatility  and  travel.  My  graveyard  of  remi- 
niscence is  full  of  the  buried  bones  of  those  who  gave  out  and 
failed  in  the  '30s,  the  '40s,  or  the  '50s,  because  they  planted  by 
night  and  reaped  by  day,  because  even  the  church  service  was 
simply  helping  to  solve  their  business  problems,  and  because  they 
sedulously  avoided  and  scrupulously  denounced  frivolous  people 
like  ourselves,  who  can  "frivol"  as  we  do  here  to-night. 

Gentlemen,  the  mortuary  tables  of  the  men  who  for  eight  years 
have  gathered  here  on  my  birthday  would  enrich  any  life  insur- 
ance company.  None  of  us  grow  old,  none  of  us  decay,  and 
our  sentiment  to-night  is,  that  better  than  medical  faculties  and 
pharmacopoeias  and  dispensaries  and  mineral  springs  are  cheerful 
dispositions,  persistently  cultivated  and  kept  alive,  no  matter  what 
the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  the  joys  of  life  extracted  from 
every  situation — public,  business,  domestic  and  social. 
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ADDRESS   AT   THE   BIRTHDAY   DINNER   GIVEN    TO    SENATOR   DEPEW 
BY  THE  MONTAUK   CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,   APRIL  22,    1 899. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Since  nobody  wishes  to 
die  everybody  must  be  glad  he  was  born.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  birthday,  but  its  pleasure  is  increased  when  your  friends 
in  this  substantial  way  indicate  their  joy  that  you  came  into  the 
world.  Artemus  Ward  said :  "It  would  have  been  ten  dollars 
in  the  pocket  of  Jefferson  Davis  if  he  had  never  been  born." 
But  the  only  limitation  upon  natal  festivities  is  the  necessity  of 
making  a  speech.  The  difficulty  increases  when  the  occasion  has 
called  together  a  goodly  company,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
listened  and  cheered  for  eight  successive  years.  Happily  for  me 
the  life  of  an  American  is  kaleidoscopic  and  the  history  of  our 
country  presents  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  and  interesting 
pictures.  Certainly  the  last  twelve  months  form  an  epoch  in 
the  story  of  nations. 

Heretofore  you  have  honored  me  as  a  private  citizen.  But 
to-night  you  greet  me  both  as  the  same  old  friend  and  your  rep- 
resentative in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  be  most 
fortunate,  if  in  this  new  sphere  I  am  able,  in  a  measure,  to  meet 
your  partial  expectations  and  predictions.  Certainly  I  am  ab- 
solutely free  and  untrammeled.  I  am  proud  of  the  railway  pro- 
fession in  which  I  have  spent  my  life,  but  I  owe  to  it  no  obliga- 
tions to  favor  it  in  any  way  or  to  treat  its  interests  in  any  other 
manner  as  a  legislator  than  all  other  questions  which  may  come 
up  for  action.  Public  duty  is  very  simple  and  not  in  conflict 
with  any  honest  business.  It  is  that  whatever  is  for  the  public 
good,  is  also  for  the  good  of  every  legitimate  trade,  occupation 
and  business  in  the  country.  My  long  connection  with  the  work 
and  operations  of  the  railroads  has  given  me  a  healthy  contempt 
for  politicians  who  believe  that  they  can  fool  the  people  by 
phrases  denouncing  the  work  and  those  engaged  in  it  out  of 
whom  they  make  money  in  practice.  The  familiar  form  is  the 
lawyer  who  derives  his  fees  and  his  living  from  the  retainers  of 
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corporations,  and  in  legislative  halls  and  on  the  platform  covers 
them  with  indiscriminate  abuse.  Another  form  is  that  which 
makes  the  vital  business  of  legislation  subordinate  to  stock  spec- 
ulation, the  fluctuation  of  values,  and  the  undermining  of  credit. 
With  an  ingenious  stock-broker,  a  shrewd  lawyer  and  a  skilful 
press  agent  the  combination  is  complete.  The  bill  is  introduced, 
its  advent  heralded  as  a  public  boon  and  a  patriotic  effort  in  the 
interest  of  the  people.  The  committee  favorably  reports,  the 
stock  of  the  company  soon  goes  down,  the  investors  become 
frightened  and  throw  their  holdings  upon  the  market,  and  the 
speculators,  who  have  sold  short  in  anticipation  of  this  effect, 
cover  their  contracts  at  a  large  profit.  They  then  buy  again  at 
the  panic  price,  the  measure  is  quietly  killed,  the  stocks  and  bonds 
affected  resume  their  normal  relation,  the  speculators  are  again  the 
winners,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  people  who  could  ill 
afford  it  are  the  losers,  and  legislation  and  legislators  are  injured 
in  that  essential  of  government,  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  controversy  began  for  and  against 
corporations  as  a  method  for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 
Alexander  Hamilton  believed  that  there  were  certain  functions 
in  the  operations  of  commerce  which  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
individuals,  but  must  be  by  semipublic  corporations.  He  fore- 
saw that  banking  and  transportation  must  take  this  form.  He 
passed  through  the  Legislature  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York.  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party, 
saw  his  opportunity,  became  the  antimonopolist  champion,  as- 
sailed this  bank  charter,  then  the  only  corporation  in  our  State, 
as  endangering  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  was  triumphantly 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  then  procured  a  charter  for  a 
company  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  pure  water  in  New 
York,  and  into  it  he  artfully  injected  a  clause  under  which  he 
and  his  friends  organized  the  Manhattan  Bank,  which  celebrated 
its  one-hundredth  anniversary  last  week.  Burr  has  left  many 
descendants. 

Our  platform  on  these  birthdays  has  always  been  as  frank 
and  free  as  a  talk  in  the  family  on  all  questions  of  the  hour. 
The  flood  of  eloquence  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  suggests  some  subjects,  which  are  not 
yet  party  issues,  which  may  be  profitably  pursued.  After  read- 
ing all  the  speeches,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  some  bad  and 
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some  incomprehensible,  except  on  the  theory  best  expressed  by 
the  slang  phrase  of  my  Bowery  friends  that  the  orator  was 
"talking  through  his  hat,"  I  had  this  thought :  An  attack  of  the 
grippe  this  winter  ran  my  pulse  down  to  fifty  beats  a  minute. 
I  found  that  at  fifty  beats  a  minute  the  heart  has  not  the  force 
to  furnish  the  current  which  will  keep  going  the  wheels  of  the 
thinking  machinery.  My  doctor  concocted  a  pill  of  strychnine, 
arsenic  and  other  poisons,  which,  if  taken  in  the  right  number, 
brought  the  pulse  up  to  seventy,  and  the  mental  factory  had  the 
motive  power  for  its  work.  If,  however,  the  patient  should 
take  an  overdose  he  would  climb  the  Golden  Stairs.  I  thought 
many  of  those  speakers  and  many  of  the  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects would  be  benefited  by  my  doctor's  pills,  and  the  world  would 
be  the  gainer  if  some  of  them  took  an  overdose. 

The  general  propositions  were  that  it  is  a  crime  to  make 
money  and  a  greater  crime  to  keep  it;  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
the  grossest  commercialism;  that  our  country  has  a  worse 
attack  than  any  other;  that  the  worship  of  the  dollar  has  de- 
stroyed public  spirit,  patriotism,  religion,  noble  aims  and  high 
ideals.  Shade  of  Jefferson!  These  apostles  claim  to  be  your 
disciples.  They  teach  the  seventy -five  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple who  revere  your  memory  that  such  is  the  result  of  the  prin- 
ciples, worked  out  in  practice,  in  the  Government  which  you 
and  your  immortal  associates  founded.  Madam  Roland,  as  she 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  waiting  to  be  guillotined  by 
Robespierre  and  the  French  revolutionists,  exclaimed :  "Oh,  Lib- 
erty, Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !"  I  won- 
der how  many  believe  all  this.  I  wonder  how  many  who  thus 
talk  and  write  believe  the  American  people  can  be  brought  to 
endorse  these  views  or  that  they  do  not  see  the  nonsense  through 
the  flimsy  veil  of  lurid  rhetoric.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  were  never  so  powerful, 
or  so  prosperous,  or  collectively  and  individually  possessed  so 
much  in  opportunity,  in  liberty,  in  education,  in  employment,  in 
wages,  in  men  who  from  nothing  have  become  powers  in  the 
community,  and  boys  who  from  poverty  have  secured  education 
and  attained  competence,  as  to-day.  A  young  man  who  can 
pay  a  dollar  for  a  dinner  and  do  no  injustice  to  his  family  has 
started  successfully  in  his  career.  Here  are  five  hundred  gen- 
tlemen within  these  walls.     There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who 
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cannot  remember  the  difficulty,  the  anxieties  and  the  work  of 
securing  his  first  surplus  dollar.  Everyone  of  you  from  that 
dollar  has,  because  of  American  conditions  and  a  true  conception 
of  American  liberty,  become  a  leader  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  Bar, 
in  medicine,  in  journalism,  in  art,  in  the  management  of  indus- 
tries, in  the  work  of  firms  and  corporations  and  in  business  of 
every  kind.  This  assemblage — and  its  like  can  be  gathered  in 
every  State,  county,  city  and  village  in  our  country — illustrates 
that  true  spirit  of  commercialism  which  inspires  ambition  and 
makes  a  career;  that  true  development  of  American  manhood 
which  is  ever  striving  for  something  better  in  its  material  condi- 
tions, which  has  time  for  the  work  of  the  church,  for  politics,  for 
the  public  service,  for  the  improvement  of  the  home  and  the 
pleasures  of  and  for  the  family.  Out,  out  upon  this  miserable 
pessimism.  The  200,000  young  men  who  last  April  answered  the 
call  of  the  President  to  enlist  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba 
and  the  million  more  who  wanted  to  be  called  are  the  answers  of 
the  youth  of  our  land  to  the  cry  of  decaying  public  spirit. 

The  stocks  of  only  two  corporations  were  dealt  in  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1800.  There  have  been  the  issues 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  new  companies  put  upon  the  market  since 
the  first  of  January,  1899.  Almost  every  form  of  industry,  out- 
side of  agriculture,  has  drifted  into  corporations.  Most  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  the  accumulations  of  cap- 
italists, or  the  fund  left  for  the  support  of  the  wife  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  or  the  earnings  deposited  in  the  savings 
bank  or  put  in  the  life  insurance  company,  is  now  invested  in 
corporate  securities.  At  least  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  and 
eight-tenths  of  the  labor  are  under  the  corporate  flag.  A  fa- 
miliar generalization  includes  semi-public  companies  like  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  gas  and  electric  lights,  manufac- 
turing in  every  form  and  all  kinds  of  mining.  A  young  man  and 
his  partners  from  small  beginnings  build  up  a  great  business.  If 
a  partner  dies  the  business  may  have  to  be  dissolved.  To  keep 
it  alive,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  one  or  more  members  of 
the  firm,  and  to  prevent  the  majority  freezing  out  the  minority, 
most  of  these  firms  have  become  corporations,  and  we  have  a 
large  number  of  familiar  instances  in  our  city.  For  the  same  rea- 
son most  of  the  newspapers,  though  the  ownership  and  control 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  of  a  few  men,  have  become 
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corporations.  The  magnitude  of  modern  business  and  its  hot 
competitions  have  evolved  also  the  trust.  I  am  familiar  with  one 
instance  illustrating  this  process.  A  company — or,  rather,  a 
trust — was  formed,  and,  as  usual,  overcapitalized,  with  the  in- 
tention of  absorbing  the  leading  factories  in  a  certain  product  of 
prime  necessity,  and  then  driving  what  are  called  the  little  fel- 
lows out  of  business.  The  little  fellows  put  their  factories  into 
one  corporation,  capitalizing  each  at  its  actual  value ;  the  owners 
became  the  managers  and  selected  the  ablest  of  their  members 
for  the  general  officers.  These  men,  understanding  their  busi- 
ness and  conducting  it  themselves  in  the  fight  against  the  over- 
capitalized trust  run  by  high-salaried  officials  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  business,  beat  the  trust,  compelled  its  surrender  and  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  their  business  sagacity  and  skill. 

This  tendency  of  the  times  cannot  be  met  by  shouting.  As 
the  business  in  this  form  is  of  necessity  public  because  done  under 
a  public  charter  the  State  must  exercise  a  scrutiny  which  would 
not  be  permitted  in  the  conduct  of  private  affairs.  The  State  is 
bound  to  protect  its  people  against  any  enterprise  which,  under 
the  form  of  law  and  its  protection,  is  injurious  to  the  people.  It 
is  bound  to  protect  the  investor  by  keeping  the  electric  light  of 
publicity  constantly  upon  all  its  creations.  The  vast  wealth  which 
has  poured  into  our  country  because  the  world  has  become  our 
debtor  apparently  exhausted  the  securities  in  which  money  could 
be  profitably  invested.  Three  per  cent,  interest,  after  the  taxes 
are  taken  out,  leaves  little  income  for  the  support  of  the  helpless, 
which  every  prudent  and  right-minded  man  desires  to  provide. 
This  situation  was  speedily  grasped  by  far-sighted  and  specula- 
tive men  who  have  organized  the  present  industrial  craze.  "Come 
with  us,"  they  cry,  "and  we  can  give  you  five  per  cent,  upon  our 
bonds,  six  per  cent,  upon  our  preferred  stock  and  an  income 
upon  the  common  only  to  be  gauged  by  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try." Three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  at  par  of  these  securi- 
ties have  been  floated  since  the  first  of  January.  Some  of  them 
doubtless  are  good,  some  of  them  bad  and  some  good  as  to  part 
of  their  securities  and  worthless  as  to  others.  The  crying  need 
of  the  hour  is  for  some  method  by  which  light  shall  be  let  into 
every  one  of  these  corporations  or  chartered  concerns  and  the 
public  advised  of  their  condition,  their  operations,  their  manage- 
ment and  their  right  to  live. 
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Forty  years  ago  a  very  rich  man  was  looked  upon  as  a  demi- 
god. There  were  very  few,  they  were  followed  everywhere  with 
admiration,  their  movements  were  heralded,  and  they  were  greeted 
by  admiring  crowds.  Notwithstanding  this  cry  about  money, 
the  time  has  passed  when  a  man  receives  public  consideration  or 
applause  simply  because  he  has  money,  no  matter  how  much. 
There  are  hundreds  now  who  have  more  than  the  richest  possessed 
forty  years  ago.  They  are  judged  wholly  by  the  use  which  they 
make  of  their  wealth.  They  are  expected  to  manage  it  so  as  to 
promote  and  enlarge  the  enterprises  which  develop  the  country, 
distribute  and  disseminate  money  and  give  employment.  They 
are  held  to  be  trustees,  and  are  measured  according  to  their 
administration  of  the  trust.  The  church  and  charity,  education 
and  art  have  claims  upon  them  which  they  must  meet.  Hoarded 
money  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  power  nor  a  particle  of  the  respect 
which  it  had  forty  years  ago. 

As  we  advance  in  life  we  appreciate  more  day  by  day  the 
value  of  time.  With  every  revolution  of  the  earth  there  is  less 
left.  We  must  economize  it.  We  who  are  active  in  affairs  and 
must  meet  many  people  find  out  who  are  the  enemies  and  who  the 
friends  of  our  time.  The  scatter-brain  dissipates  and  the  sure- 
footed man  conserves  it.  The  late  Leopold  Morse,  while  a 
member  of  Congress,  was  entertained  at  a  big  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  A  guest  said :  "Delighted  to  see  you,  Morse.  Where 
are  you  stopping?"  Morse  replied:  "At  the  St.  Cloud  Hotel." 
His  friend  said :  "For  Heaven's  sake,  Morse,  don't  do  that  again ; 
that's  the  San  Clou."  The  next  day  Morse  went  into  his  bank- 
er's, who  said :  "Glad  to  see  you,  Morse ;  where  are  you  stopping?" 
Morse  said,  "At  the  San  Clou."  The  banker  said:  "Come  off 
your  perch.  That  may  do  in  Boston,  but  here  it's  plain  English, 
St.  Cloud."  Morse,  much  distressed,  was  stopped  on  Wall  Street 
soon  after  by  an  acquaintance,  who  said :  "Morse,  I  want  to  come 
up  and  see  you  this  evening;  where  are  you  stopping?"  Morse 
answered:  "Hanged  if  I  know."  Morse  should  have  been  sure 
of  himself  and  stuck  to  it.  The  man  who  ought  to  be  killed  after 
the  first  half  hour  is  the  one  who,  having  made  an  engagement, 
uses  thirty  minutes  in  developing  a  matter  in  which  he  knows  you 
are  interested  and  then  proceeds,  having  gained,  as  he  thinks, 
your  confidence,  to  exploit  the  scheme  for  which  he  came.     I 
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always  turn  that  man  down.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  came  into  my  office  one  day.  He  first  enlarged 
upon  the  railway  system  of  the  country;  then  he  spoke  of 
the  Vanderbilt  lines  in  the  West  and  the  perils  they  might  en- 
counter from  competition.  Then  he  sent  a  roller  flying  across 
the  floor  which  developed  about  five  yards  of  map.  He  pointed 
out  how  a  line  between  certain  points  would  render  the  Vander- 
bilt system  impregnable  and,  if  in  the  hands  of  hostile  parties, 
would  destroy  it.  He  wished  me  to  raise  for  him,  or,  rather, 
his  railroad,  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  I  said  to  him:  "Do  you 
remember  the  famous  phrase  of  Pitt  after  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz?"  He  said  indignantly:  "I  did  not  come  here,  Mr.  Depew, 
to  listen  to  any  of  your  jokes,-  but  to  save  your  client's  fortune 
for  the  niggardly  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars."  I  said: 
"Well,  do  you  remember  what  Pitt  said  after  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz?"  "No,"  he  said  impatiently;  "what  did  he  say?" 
"Well,"  I  replied,  "the  great  English  statesman  made  this  re- 
mark: 'Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe.'"  Said  he,  "Do  you 
mean — ?"  I  said  "I  do."  He  rolled  up  the  map  and  then  stated 
his  business.     Said  he:  "Will  you  give  me  a  pass  home?" 

The  sure-footed  man  is  a  benefactor.  In  the  pulpit  he  gives 
you  something  to  take  home  to  think  about  and  talk  over  at  the 
Sunday  dinner,  at  the  Bar  he  makes  the  jury  in  a  short  time  think 
his  way  and  the  judge  is  influenced  by  his  directness  and  lucidity. 
He  states  his  business  proposition  to  you  so  quickly  and  so  clearly 
that  you  know  instantly  whether  you  can  afford  to  embark  in  it 
or  not.  He  dismisses  his  board  of  directors  with  a  ten  minute 
statement  which  reveals  to  them  the  exact  condition  and  true 
prospects  of  the  company.  He  tells  a  story  so  that  the  point 
punctures  and  delights  you  without  giving  you  the  horrors  of 
knowing  it  long  before  he  is  through.  You  sit  beside  him  if 
you  can  at  dinner,  you  select  him  for  your  companion  in  travel, 
you  take  him  into  your  business  if  he  is  free,  and  you  make  him 
your  executor  in  your  will. 

My  friends,  we  pass  this  way  but  once.  We  cannot  retrace 
our  steps  to  any  preceding  milestone.  Every  time  the  clock 
strikes,  it  is  both  the  announcement  of  the  hour  upon  which  we 
are  entering  and  the  knell  of  the  one  that  is  gone.  Each  night 
memory  balances  the  books  and  we  know  before  we  sleep  whether 
the  result  is  on  the  right  or  on  the  wrong  side  of  our  account.  In 
Vol.  Ill — 5 
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some  measure  we  can  meet  the  injunction  of  the  poet  who  said, 

"Think  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done." 

There  is  no  cant  in  this  sentiment.  The  noble  action  does 
not  mean  necessarily  anything  in  the  realms  of  romance  or  hero- 
ism. It  may  be  the  merest  commonplace  in  business  or  associa- 
tion, a  word  of  sympathy,  kindness  or  encouragement,  a  little 
help  sorely  needed  and  not  felt  by  the  giver,  but  if  it  has  shed  one 
beam  of  brightness  into  the  life  of  another  the  dividend  is  earned. 
The  older  we  grow  the  more  we  realize  that  life  is  worth  the 
living.  We  think  too  little  of  the  fun  there  is  in  it.  We  are  too 
parsimonious  of  laughter.  We  do  not  appreciate  as  we  ought 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  make  us  forget  while  we  are 
amused.  We  cannot  help  the  past  and  that  man  is  a  fool  who 
lives  in  it.  To-day  is  a  better  day  than  yesterday  but  to-morrow 
is  the  land  of  promise.  Let  us  walk  through  our  pathways,  be 
they  rugged  or  smooth,  believing  in  Browning's  beautiful  lines; 

"The  earth  is  crammed  with  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes." 
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ADDRESS   AT    THE    BIRTHDAY   DINNER    GIVEN    TO    SENATOR    DEPEW 
BY  THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  21,   I9OO. 

Gentlemen  :  For  the  ninth  successive  year  you  give  me 
your  hearty  welcome  and  generous  greeting  on  my  birthday. 
Your  inspiring  message  has  always  been,  "God  bless  you  and 
good  luck  to  you."  In  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  revolutions  of 
time  we  have  found  something  on  each  anniversary  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  year  which  has  intervened  for  discussion  and  reflec- 
tion. The  transition  from  private  station  to  public  life  since  we 
met  here  last  April  gives  the  thought  for  to-night.  The  differ- 
ences between  social  life  at  the  Capital  and  in  the  metropolis  and 
a  view  from  the  inside  of  the  Senate  as  it  is — and  not  as  it  is 
pictured — are  perilous  but  interesting  subjects  for  the  talk  of 
this  anniversary  of  1900. 

Society  is  a  term  of  as  wide  range  as  civilization.  The  social 
world  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Ward  McAllister  has  neither 
touch  nor  interest  in  that  which  met  for  years  at  Parker's,  in 
Boston,  every  week,  with  Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Whittier,  and 
congenial  friends  at  the  table.  The  newspapers  print  news  which 
their  readers  want,  and  the  criticism  of  the  paper  should  be  di- 
rected against  the  subscriber.  It  is  a  singular  commentary  upon 
public  curiosity  that  one  or  more  conspicuous  columns  in  the 
press  of  large  cities  and  of  villages  are  filled  with  the  doings  of 
fashionable  folks,  while  the  feast  of  the  gods  at  Parker's  rarely 
receives  a  paragraph.  One  who  travels  much  over  the  country 
finds  in  families  which  never  have  met  or  seen,  or  ever  expect  to 
meet  or  see,  the  people  in  smart  society  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  or  Newport,  reading  with  avidity,  to  the  exclusion  of 
news  about  the  war,  the  Government,  or  the  markets,  the  descrip- 
tions of  dinners,  dances,  and  dresses,  and  the  names  of  hosts  and 
guests.  We  have  reversed  the  rule  of  classic  days.  When 
Athens  guided  the  thought  and  set  the  fashions  for  the  ancient 
world,  in  the  peculiar  relations  which  women  held  to  society  at 
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the  Grecian  capital,  Aspasia  established  a  salon.  It  is  the  first 
of  which  we  have  record,  and  in  her  parlors  could  be  met  all  there 
was  of  distinction  in  war,  letters,  art,  philosophy,  or  the  stage, 
and  all  the  reigning  beauties.  Apparently  these  gatherings  and 
the  balls  and  banquets  received  no  public  notice,  while  the  dinners 
of  Alcibiades  and  others,  with  Plato,  Socrates,  and  the  philoso- 
phers and  orators  as  guests,  were  reported  in  full,  and  the  con- 
versations at  these  banquets  have  survived  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  succeeding  generations  for  three  thousand  years. 

People  are  gregarious  and  love  to  meet  each  other  to  pass  away 
time  agreeably,  some  for  mutual  improvement  and  others 
for  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  classes  can  criticise  the  other,  and 
the  world  is  large  enough  for  all.  The  dancing  set  call  the  think- 
ers and  workers  bores  and  muffs,  and  the  sages  decry  the  gay  and 
happy  crowd  who  chase  the  fleeting  hours  with  flying  feet  as 
frivolers  and  fools.  Both  are  wrong.  Each  group  in  its  way 
is  getting  its  share  of  the  things  which  each  believes  makes  life 
worth  the  living.  We  have  to  recognize  in  creation  and  pleas- 
ure, as  we  do  in  food  and  drink,  that  what  is  one  person's  meat  is 
another's  poison.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  happiness,  and  the 
seeker  is  a  success,  whether  he  or  she  finds  it  by  the  head  or  the 
heels. 

The  happiest  men  and  women  are  those  who  are  sufficiently 
broad,  liberal,  and  cosmopolitan  to  be  at  home  with  the  devotees 
of  fashion,  with  authors,  actors,  artists,  or  politicians,  and  can 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  Bohemia. 

The  society  of  the  national  capitals  is  more  interesting  than 
that  of  great  financial  and  commercial  centers.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome  are 
conspicuous  illustrations,  and  in  America,  Washington.  Govern- 
ment and  governing  and  the  rewards  and  honors  of  public  life 
attract  to  the  capital  ambition,  genius,  and  beauty.  Political 
position  and  the  official  class,  with  their  recognized  precedence  at 
both  public  and  private  functions,  so  level  or  lift,  as  you  please 
to  view  it,  social  standards  that  brains  and  achievement  are  wel- 
come at  the  most  exclusive  gatherings  and  receive  honor  and 
recognition  from  those  whose  position  is  founded  on  ancestry  or 
money.  In  elegance,  refinement,  and  culture,  the  outward  and 
visible  forms  of  social  life  are  the  same  in  all  large  cities  and 
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fashionable  summer  resorts.  The  world  of  society  in  the  city 
is  closely  built. 

The  entrance  is  necessarily  carefully  guarded  and  credentials 
critically  examined.  There  is  a  certain  intimacy  and  camaraderie 
which  calls  for  confidence  and  obligates  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  barriers  against  improper  persons.  The  same  people 
are  continually  meeting,  and  their  interests  become  largely  con- 
centrated in  each  other.  Social  requirements  occupy  every  hour 
of  disposable  time.  General  reading  or  the  study  and  discussion 
of  current  movements  in  religion,  politics,  art,  literature,  or 
science  become  impossible,  talk  about  them  stupid,  and  their 
representatives  bores.  I  heard  a  charming  New  York  social 
leader  say,  in  the  weariness  of  the  close  of  a  crowded  season, 
"I  wonder  if  it  would  be  more  lively  and  interesting  to  have  with 
us  some  of  the  brightest  literary  freaks." 

At  Washington  the  tremendous  game  of  politics,  national  and 
international,  draws  in  every  one.  All  the  residents,  and 
strangers  spending  the  winter  at  the  capital,  find  themselves  sud- 
denly having  a  deep  interest  in  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  Cabinet.  Cabinet  ministers,  ambassadors 
from  foreign  governments  and  their  secretaries  and  attaches, 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  army  and  navy  officers  and  accom- 
plished under-secretaries,  are  met  everywhere.  The  personal 
kaleidoscope  is  ever  changing,  and  there  is  little  talk  about  what 
people  are  doing.  The  subjects  of  conversation  are  impersonal 
and  cover  a  wide  range.  Rough  diamonds,  rubbing  against  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  become  suddenly  and  exceptionally 
brilliant.  A  tactful  host  or  neighbor  discovers  eloquent  and 
enjoyable  resources  by  starting  a  guest  upon  the  deeds  or  ideas 
which  have  given  him  distinction.  Every  one  reads  so  as  to  be 
up  to  date  with  the  Cabinet  minister  or  ambassador  or  Senator 
or  Congressman,  and  in  reading  and  studying  great  questions 
they  find  an  unexpected  field  of  pleasure  and  excitement. 

For  those  who  are  subject  to  mental  labor,  and,  in  a  word, 
for  all  workers,  relaxation  is  health  for  mind  and  body.  Social 
pleasures  soothe  and  rest  the  taxed  brain  and  freshen  it  for  to- 
morrow's duties.  A  man  or  woman  who  cannot  enjoy  dining  or 
meeting  in  any  form  of  entertainment  with  friends  and  such 
strangers   as  they   know   about   are   unfortunately   constituted. 
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They  are  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  disagreeable  to  others. 

Society,  after  all,  is  a  sort  of  trust  for  mutual  enjoyment. 
Every  stockholder  must  contribute  something  to  the  general 
pleasure.  Cynical  sneers  or  platitudinous  preachings  have  never 
affected  it  and  never  will.  People  want  to  be  happy,  and  all  forms 
of  association  and  pleasant  activity  that  are  free  from  immor- 
ality or  bad  breeding  are  part  of  the  good  things  which  in  various 
ways,  adaptable  to  their  years,  smooth  the  pathway  of  life  for 
childhood,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age. 

The  cost  of  an  entertainment  has  little  to  do  with  social 
enjoyment.  Luxury  is  very  good,  if  the  host  can  afford  it,  but 
not  necessary  to  a  good  time.  I  have  found  more  pleasure  in  a 
two-dollar  dinner  at  the  Lotos  Club,  when  the  lights  of  literature 
or  the  press  were  brilliantly  scintillating,  than  in  any  number  of 
ten-dollar  ones.  The  most  stupid  and  unutterably  boreous  dinner 
I  ever  suffered  through  cost  the  giver  thirty-six  dollars  a  plate. 
I  was  at  General  Garfield's  home,  at  Mentor,  the  day  after  Maine 
went  Democratic.  It  was  believed  all  over  the  country  that  this 
presaged  the  General's  defeat  for  President.  The  fickleness  of 
political  worshippers  had  a  fine  illustration  in  his  experience. 
From  his  nomination  up  to  the  day  after  the  election  in  Maine  his 
visitors  numbered  hundreds  daily.  That  day  no  one  came  but  two 
old  Army  comrades  of  the  General's.  The  noonday  dinner  was  a 
simple  country  meal  of  beefsteak,  potatoes,  and  apple  dumplings ; 
but  story,  personal  incident,  and  debate  were  memorably  keen  and 
bright.  The  General  himself  gave  a  word  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga  which  was  the  most  realistic  description  of  an 
historic  struggle  I  have  ever  heard  or  read.  When  called  to  catch 
my  train  I  found  that  at  the  General's  table  had  sped  three  of  the 
most  enjoyable  hours  of  my  life. 

I  remember  sitting  beside  Browning  one  evening  in  London 
when  hours  seemed  minutes.  Six  hours  at  dinner  and  the  opera 
with  Gladstone  are  to  me  an  ever-living  memory  of  a  memorable 
night.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Seward,  Chase,  Greeley,  Raymond,  have 
each  contributed  to  that  enrichment  of  my  life  which  I  value 
more  than  any  material  accumulations.  Kingsley,  Holmes,  Far- 
rar,  Lowell,  and  men  and  women  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
stage,  have  stamped  upon  my  mind  recollections  as  realistic  and 
fascinating  as  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  boyhood's 
memory. 
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The  Senate  is  constantly  represented  as  the  millionaire's  club. 
The  persistent  repetition  of  this  statement  has  created  a  general 
impression  that  its  membership  is  composed  of  men  of  large 
wealth.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  There  are  ninety  Senators. 
Ten  of  them,  according  to  general  belief,  are  worth  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  Ten  more  may  be  able  to  live  upon  the  income 
of  their  accumulations.  But  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Senators  have  little  or  no  property  and  no  income  beyond  their 
salaries  and  what  they  can  gain  in  addition  by  limited  opportuni- 
ties from  their  public  duties  for  the  practice  of  their  professions, 
contributions  to  magazines,  and  other  literary  efforts.  Many  of 
them  gave  up  years  ago  lucrative  and  rapidly  increasing  incomes 
from  their  professions  from  a  profound  sense  of  public  duty  and 
fondness  for  public  life.  They  have  reached  their  present  posi- 
tion and  prominence  by  hard  work  and  ability  to  do  something 
better  than  their  rivals.  Industry  has  become  a  habit.  There 
are  conspicuous  instances  on  both  sides  of  Senators  whose  long 
service,  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  government,  exhaustive 
labors  upon  public  measures,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
before  the  Senate,  and  critical  examinations  of  bills  which  get  on 
the  calendar  make  them  invaluable,  and  their  disappearance  from 
the  Senate  would  be  a  calamity. 

Fifty  letters  a  day  to  be  answered  is  a  moderate  correspond- 
ence, and  committee  and  Senate  duties  fill  the  day.  Senators,  as 
a  rule,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  oblige  office-seekers.  They 
know  that  many  men  prefer  the  Government  service  to  any  other 
occupation,  and  others  have  earned  recognition,  if  opportunity 
offers  to  gratify  them,  by  work  for  the  party;  but,  with  the  civil- 
service  examinations  to  contend  with  and  the  limited  number  of 
vacancies  occurring,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  position  is  very 
great.  There  are  hundreds  of  applicants  for  each  place,  and 
behind  each  applicant  a  Senator  and  member  of  Congress,  and  the 
one  who  succeeds  has  simply  won  a  prize  in  a  lottery  where  all 
the  rest  draw  blanks.  Valuable  time  is  often  occupied  by  im- 
perious and  importunate  people  who,  instead  of  retaining  an 
attorney,  think  their  Senator  should  drop  his  public  duties  and 
prepare  papers,  briefs,  bills,  and  gather  testimony  for  their  claims 
— a  labor  which  would  occupy  a  good  lawyer  days  and  weeks  to 
accomplish. 

The  statement  has  become  common  that  the  Senate  has  dete- 
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riorated  since  the  days  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  conditions  then  and  now  will  demonstrate  that 
this  is  not  so.  The  Congress  of  their  time  was  legislating  for 
thirty  millions  of  people  and  the  wants  of  a  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the 
welfare  of  seventy  millions,  the  development  and  protection  of 
a  country  of  continental  area,  the  governing  of  distant  posses- 
sions and  alien  races,  and  complex  international  obligations, 
because  of  contact  with  the  great  powers  and  the  need  of  markets 
for  our  increasing  surplus,  are  the  problems  of  to-day. 

The  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  upon  the  Philippine 
and  Porto  Rican  questions  has  been  on  as  high  a  plane  and  shown 
as  great  ability  as  any  of  the  famous  historic  discussions.  In  the 
days  of  Webster  the  congressional  orator  was  the  spokesman  of 
his  party,  and  furnished  opinions  both  for  the  people  and  the 
papers.  He  became  a  popular  idol,  and  tradition  always  enlarges 
the  proportions  of  an  idol;  but  now  newspapers  are  so  cheap 
that  every  one  reads  several.  They  discuss  and  inform  on  all 
public  questions  with  fullness  and  authority.  They  give  scant 
space  to  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  they  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  reputation  and  power  of  the  speaker,  no  matter  how 
eloquent  he  may  be.  With  the  exception  of  Webster's,  none  of 
the  speeches  of  the  idealized  period  of  senatorial  debate  are  read 
or  can  be  read.  The  finish,  style,  literary  quality,  and  scope  of 
Webster  will  make  his  efforts  American  classics  for  all  time. 
The  methods  of  debate  have  changed  in  the  Senate,  as  oratory 
has  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  Bar,  and  on  the  platform.  The  preacher 
is  now  more  direct  and  more  practical  than  doctrinal.  The  law- 
yer has  become  careless  and  slipshod  in  order  to  be  plain  and 
conversational,  and  the  sky-scraper  who  enchanted  our  fathers  is 
laughed  off  the  platform.  Careering  among  the  stars,  knock- 
ing out  constellations,  and  strewing  the  floor  with  star-dust  are 
memories  of  the  barbaric  amusements  of  a  ruder  age. 

The  Senate  is  patient  and  long-suffering  and  will  stand  any- 
thing but  eloquence.  The  Senator  who  has  something  to  say 
and  says  it  lucidly  and  incisively  is  sure  of  a  respectful  hearing, 
even  if  halting  in  speech  and  awkward  in  manner.  It  is  the 
matter  which  is  wanted,  though  preparation  and  the  graces  of 
good  English,  cultured  style,  and  fine  delivery  are  appreciated. 
It  is  a  most  considerate  body,  and  there  is  a  continuing  courtesy 
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and  deference  to  the  wishes  or  the  convenience  of  a  Senator 
making  a  request,  which  is  found  in  no  other  deliberative 
assembly. 

The  election  of  Senators  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
which  was  devised  by  the  founders  of  our  Government,  so  that 
the  sovereign  Commonwealths  in  the  Union  might  be  equal  in  the 
upper  and  the  people  represented  directly  in  the  lower  house, 
subjects  the  candidate  to  selection  by  the  members  and  senators 
of  the  State  Legislatures  who  are  themselves  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  their  districts.  No  Senator  is  the  accident  of  a  State 
convention  sitting  for  one  day,  but  must  necessarily  be  a  promi- 
nent and  popular  leader  in  his  State  to  command  an  election  by 
the  Legislature.  The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote,  instead  of  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  would  reverse  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  theory  the  candi- 
dates would  be  selected  by  the  constituencies ;  in  practice  the  can- 
didates would  be  nominated  by  each  party  in  its  State  convention. 
They  would  be  part  of  the  many  names  on  the  State  ticket,  and 
the  choice  the  result  of  the  concessions  to  localities  and  compro- 
mises of  factions  which  characterize  conventions.  The  change  is 
a  revolution,  and  revolutions  do  not  stand  still.  The  enactment 
of  a  Federal  election  law  which  will  secure  to  every  citizen  the 
suffrage  and  protect  him  in  its  exercise  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 
The  contests,  which  would  be  many,  could  not  be  decided  for  the 
possessor  of  the  certificate  of  election  or  his  opponent  until  the 
Senate  was  satisfied  of  an  untrammeled  vote  and  honest  count 
for  every  citizen. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  principle  that  in  the  Senate  the 
States  are  equally  represented  in  their  sovereign  capacity  must 
lead  in  the  end  to  the  people  and  not  the  States  being  represented 
in  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  and  the  membership  of  that  body 
recast  according  to  either  population  or  the  number  of  votes. 
New  York  State  cast  for  President  in  1896  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
votes,  and  has  two  votes  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Nineteen 
States,  with  thirty-eight  votes  in  the  Senate,  cast  at  the  same 
election  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  three  votes. 

Contact  with  Senators  soon  reveals  the  special  ability  and 
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characteristics  which  account  for  their  importance  at  home  and 
their  presence  in  the  Senate,  and  the  more  its  ways  and  work 
are  studied,  the  more  the  student  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  lofty  position  and 
imposing  power  which  it  holds  in  our  Government. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  fear  I  have  wearied  you  by  these  familiar 
confidences  of  my  new  experience.  The  philosophy  of  your 
greeting  and  my  response  is  the  happiness  which  is  derived  from 
broader  opportunities  for  diversifying  our  careers  and  enriching 
our  lives.  The  energy  and  ambition  which  carry  us  into  other 
fields  of  endeavor  is  strengthened  by  the  effort,  while  the  expand- 
ing intelligence  which  comes  from  contact  with  as  many  sides  as 
possible  of  the  diversified  world  gives  exquisite  pleasure,  pro- 
longs life,  and  doubles  and  trebles  each  year  by  the  good  things 
which  are  enjoyed  in  it ;  so  that  at  sixty  we  have,  compared  with 
the  dullards  and  drones,  equaled  the  ages  of  Methuselah  and  his 
contemporaries. 

It  may  seem  a  grewsome  thought,  but  many  lessons  are 
learned  at  funerals.  My  club,  political,  social,  and  business  rela- 
tions devolve  on  me  a  frequent  necessity  for  attendance.  I  recall 
a  man  of  many  millions,  whose  career  was  concentrated  on 
accumulation.  He  was  a  power  in  his  way,  and  its  exercise  was 
his  sole  enjoyment.  The  club,  society,  the  festive  gatherings 
where  all  are  equal  and  human,  and  public  activities  knew  him 
not.  There  were  neither  regrets  nor  tears  at  his  grave.  I  heard 
his  relatives  discussing  behind  the  backs  of  their  mourning  hands 
the  extent  of  his  wealth  and  its  disposition,  and  the  poor  relation 
whispered  to  her  neighbor  while  all  heads  were  bowed  in  prayer : 
"I  hope  he  has  remembered  all  his  family.  He  had  such  a  lot." 
His  life  was  mud. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  check  or  guide  a  youth  of  large  fortune  who 
sought  what  he  thought  was  pleasure  in  the  excesses  of  every 
dissipation  which  money  can  buy,  and  was  a  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  wreck  before  he  learned  that  true  pleasure  leaves 
neither  sting  nor  pain.  I  knew  a  genius  whom  God  had  endowed 
with  the  faculty  for  fame  and  large  contributions  to  the  happi- 
ness and  knowledge  of  his  fellow-men.  He  became  the  slave  of 
drink.  He  squandered  gifts  of  more  value  than  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  Bankrupt  in  mind,  in  position,  and  in  friends,  he 
died  as  the  fool  dieth.     I  stood  beside  a  glorious  good  fellow  in 
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his  last  hours.  He  had  been  fairly  successful  in  his  profession, 
had  filled  public  office  creditably,  had  been  a  daring  and  brilliant 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  won  repeated  promotions  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  the  life  of  every  social  gathering,  and 
his  money,  when  he  had  any,  and  his  time  were  at  the  service  of 
the  cause  of  patriotism  or  charity  or  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in 
distress.  At  the  ebb  of  the  tide  he  left  his  friends  this  message : 
"The  world  owes  me  nothing.  I  have  got  out  of  life  all  there 
is  in  it." 

We  all,  I  trust,  reverently  bow  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  life. 
But  this  occasion  is  not  a  pulpit.  The  work-a-day  problems  of 
rest  and  labor,  of  recreation  with  and  in  spite  of  worry  and  work, 
are  the  thought  of  this  hour.  After  the  peace  of  the  little 
prayer  we  learned  and  repeated  at  our  mother's  knee,  and  become 
children  again  in  its  nightly  iteration,  may  we  be  able  ere  sleep 
comes,  to  face  the  world  at  the  close  of  each  day  and  say  with  my 
gallant  friend,  "Dear  old  world,  you  have  treated  me  fair;  you 
owe  me  nothing.     I  have  got  out  of  life  all  there  is  in  it." 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  SENATOR  DEPEW  BY 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  20,   IQOI. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  one  thought  upper- 
most and  most  gratifying  as  I  receive  your  tenth  annual  greeting 
upon  my  birthday  and  look  into  your  youthful  faces  is  that  not 
one  of  us  is  growing  old.  Time  and  dates  may  make  records, 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  vital  spark.  We  do  not  grow  old 
because  we  know  how  to  live. 

That  you  should  for  a  decade  thus  gather  to  commemorate  an 
event,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  which  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
an  annual  reunion  of  good  fellows  in  the  interest  of  good  fellow- 
ship, rebukes  and  refutes  the  fear  that  gross  materialism  will 
engulf  us  all. 

Talleyrand  once  said  to  a  friend,  "If  you  do  not  learn  to 
play  whist  you  will  have  a  miserable  old  age,  with  no  occupation." 
The  society  journals  say  that  if  we  do  not  learn  to  play  bridge 
whist,  if  in  we  must  drop  out  of,  and  if  out  of  we  can  never  get 
in,  our  best  society.  Both  statements  are  exaggerations.  There 
are  other  social  occupations  than  bridge  whist  and  the  gamble.  In 
Talleyrand's  world  and  period,  through  a  life  of  dissimulation 
and  lying,  in  an  atmosphere  where  it  was  honorable,  if  successful, 
to  deceive  and  even  to  sell  out  one's  party  or  country,  by  the 
time  the  man  passed  his  meridian  his  rottenness  had  been  so 
thoroughly  discovered  that  he  could  only  play  solitaire  or  cards 
with  as  great  liars  and  cheats  as  himself.  But  for  us,  happily, 
the  infinite  variety  and  kaleidoscopic  opportunities  for  activities 
in  useful,  improving,  and  enjoyable  paths  were  never  so  great  as 
in  this  year  of  grace. 

The  ten  years  during  which  we  have  met  here  on  the  Satur- 
day evening  nearest  the  23d  of  April,  the  date  of  my  birth,  have 
been  unequaled  in  startling  events,  over  the  whole  world,  and 
in  extraordinary  discoveries  and  developments,  by  any  other 
similar  period  in  history.  But  the  most  extraordinary  record 
has  been  made  by  the  United  States  since  we  met  here  one  year 
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ago  to-night.  Then  there  was  doubt  of  the  future;  there  was 
gloom  because  of  what  might  happen.  Now  there  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  national,  financial,  or  industrial  sky.  Then  those  who  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  presidential  election 
believed  that  the  success  of  the  opposition  would  bring  on  condi- 
tions of  panic,  distress,  and  paralysis  unequaled  by  any  experi- 
ences of  the  past.  The  opposition  believed  the  same  thing,  but 
justified  their  position  on  the  ground  that  this  complete  revolu- 
tion and  ruin  were  necessary  in  order  to  start  afresh  and  from 
the  bottom  upon  lines  where  prosperity  and  happiness  would  be 
permanent.  To  the  average  citizen  who  could  not  control  events, 
whose  livelihood  and  home  were  dependent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions in  his  business  or  with  the  labor  of  his  head  or  hands,  the 
situation  was  terrifying.  The  prophet  who  should  have  pre- 
dicted that  in  twelve  months  the  changes  which  we  are  experi- 
encing to-day  could  have  occurred,  would  have  had  a  committee 
appointed  of  his  person  and  property  and  a  strait-jacket  to 
provide  against  dangerous  insanity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  few  railway  companies 
whose  capitalization  reached  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  think 
no  industrial  corporation  existed  with  a  capitalization  of  one 
million.  Marvelous  as  has  been  the  development  of  corporate 
combinations  and  capitalizations,  it  is  not  nearly  so  wonderful  as 
the  advance  in  public  opinion  in  the  twelve  months.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  formation,  in  any  State  or  under  any  conditions,  of 
a  company  dealing  with  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  people,  with  $500,000,000  of  capital, 
would  have  placed  a  Populist  in  the  presidential  chair  and  a 
Populist  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1896.  The 
animal  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  pages  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  press  of  the  United  States  during  the  canvass  of  1900  and 
brought  out  upon  the  platform  at  every  meeting  of  one  party, 
was  the  octopus.  It  frightened  millions  of  voters  as  to  the 
dangers  to  themselves,  with  its  tentacles  spreading  over  and 
enveloping  the  country,  but  the  octopus  of. the  imagination  of 
the  Populist  writer  and  speaker  of  October,  1900,  was  a  lamb 
compared  with  a  lion  beside  the  real  octopus  of  March,  1901. 
A  billion-dollar  corporation  formed  in  October  might  have  re- 
versed the  November  verdicts.  And  yet  such  has  been  the  march 
of  public  opinion,  owing  to  the  marvelous  conditions  which  have 
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come  up  within  a  few  months,  that  the  formation  of  a  $1,100,- 
000,000  company  frightens  nobody,  and  is  not  even  the  subject 
of  extended  editorial  comment  in  the  pages  of  the  Commoner. 
The  processes  and  the  procession  up  to  the  present  have  so  happily 
included,  for  their  own  benefit,  every  profession,  trade  and  occu- 
pation, that  people  are  looking  for  results  instead  of  criticising 
methods  or  listening  to  predictions  of  disaster. 

We  are  facing,  first,  the  necessity  for  providing  investments 
for  the  enormous  accumulations  of  capital  occasioned  by  the 
savings  of  the  recent  five  years  of  panic  and  the  tremendous 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  our  country.  Universal  employ- 
ment has  swelled  the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks,  abundant 
crops  and  good  prices  have  paid  off"  the  farm  mortgages  and 
made  the  farmer  a  lender  instead  of  a  borrower.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  whole  population  has  been  so  enormously  enhanced 
that  every  business  has  felt  it  in  the  absorption  of  products,  in 
the  movement  of  internal  commerce  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
money.  Capital,  frightened  at  a  possible  permanent  two  or  three 
per  cent.,  eagerly  invests  in  industrial  enterprises  which  promise 
larger  returns. 

We  witness  in  this  rapid  evolution  a  universal  effort  to  nullify 
the  maxim  which  has  existed  since  barter  was  known  that  "com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade."  In  the  highly  organized  conditions 
of  modern  society  competition  has  grown  to  be  the  destruction  of 
all  but  one  of  the  contestants.  The  pioneer  in  this  movement  of 
the  ruin  of  rivals  was  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  whose  pathway  was 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  business  houses  demolished,  first  singly 
and  then  in  blocks,  as  he  became  stronger  in  capital  and  power. 
The  business  and  industrial  world  began  recently  to  recognize, 
as  the  railway  world  had  discovered  years  ago,  that  there  is  a 
point  in  competition  which  is  destructive  of  society.  It  works 
by  closing  the  factories  and  stores,  the  transfer  and  concentra- 
tion of  labor,  the  ruin  of  towns  and  individuals,  and  causing 
widespread  distress  among  the  worthy  people  whose  means  of 
living  have  been  suddenly  taken  away.  The  new  method,  or, 
rather,  the  new  experiment,  is  community  of  interests.  So  far  it 
has  received  the  approval  of  labor  because  of  better  wages  and 
more  regular  employment.  So  far  it  has  not  raised  prices  to 
consumer  or  proved  destructive  to  producer.  Its  danger  is  in 
the  misuse  of  power.     The  same  danger  existed  when  merciless 
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competition  left  only  the  survivor  in  the  field,  and  it  had  the 
added  terror  of  destruction  as  great  as  would  follow  an  invading 
army  and  a  battle.  Community  of  interest  seeks  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  the  investor  and  of  the  worker  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  concentration  of  management  and  the  endless  economies 
possible  in  the  working  together  under  the  one  competent  head 
of  the  various  elements  which  make  up  the  final  product  that  goes 
upon  the  market,  to  give  the  consumer  a  better  article  at  a  lower 
price. 

The  whole  people  are  more  powerful  than  any  class.  Law 
and  its  enforcement  is  the  remedy  for  evils  in  a  Republic,  and 
the  managers  of  these  vast  experiments  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  if  by  mismanagement  they  create  a  public  opinion  hos- 
tile to  their  continuance.  Public  opinion  by  statute  limited  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  limits  now  in  most  of  the  States, 
the  capital  of  all  corporations,  and  looked  with  alarm  upon  any 
increase  in  the  range  of  these  companies,  but  now,  by  the  most 
rapid  grasp  of  situations  and  intelligent  willingness  to  test  meth- 
ods for  prosperity,  it  has  permitted  the  taking  away  of  all 
limitations  upon  capitalization. 

But  these  evolutions  and  revolutions  have  suddenly  brought 
us  to  a  situation  where  we  are  facing  another  problem,  that  is, 
gigantic  fortunes.  The  archaeologists,  digging  among  the  libra- 
ries of  Asia,  came  across  the  inventory  of  Crcesus,  and  found 
that  that  miserable  fraud  of  a  millionaire,  who  has  been  arousing 
the  envy  of  generation  after  generation  for  thousands  of  years, 
was  worth  only  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Caesar,  with  the  loot 
of  all  the  world,  managed  to  get  together  enough  at  one  time  to 
pay  an  indebtedness  to  people  who  did  not  dare  deny  his  demands, 
of  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars!  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no 
man  in  the  world  worth  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  there  was  only 
one  man  in  the  United  States  worth  five  millions ;  there  were  not 
five  worth  a  million.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  counted 
a  fortune  on  which  to  retire,  and  five  hundred  thousand  was 
thought  to  be  the  mark  of  a  supremely  rich  man.  To-day,  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  is  one  of  our  minor  cities,  are  seventy  men 
worth  over  a  million  dollars  apiece.  When  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt  died  in  1876  his  fortune  of  a  hundred  millions  had  passed 
the  highest  mark  ever  before  reached,  while  now  there  are  in  our 
country  several  who  are  worth  between  two  and  four  hundred 
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millions,   and  a  large  number  who  have  reached  the  hundred 
million  limit. 

As  I  have  traveled  over  the  country  year  by  year  on  railway 
inspection,  and  in  the  effort  to  become  familiar  with  all  sections, 
the  citizens,  when  I  arrive  at  any  place,  show  me  their  industries, 
and  then  take  me  through  the  street  or  streets  in  which  are  their 
finest  residences  and  greatest  evidences  of  wealth  and  luxury.  In 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  homes  which  have  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  one  of  them 
belongs  to  a  man  who  started  in  the  ranks  as  laborer  or  clerk,  or 
as  an  office  boy,  and  has  made  his  own  fortune.  Every  day  there 
come  to  me  for  employment  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of 
millionaire  fathers  and  grandfathers  whose  fortunes  have  been 
lost  in  speculation  or  squandered  in  riotous  living.  A  large 
number  of  these  fortunate  citizens  of  wealth  are  throwing  protec- 
tion around  the  accumulation  of  themselves  and  their  class  by 
liberality  of  gifts  and  contributions  for  education  and  benevolence 
unknown  in  any  other  age  or  country.  But  there  is  a  section  of 
the  very  rich  who  are  doing  more  to  promote  socialism  and 
anarchy  by  their  actions  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  They 
aim  to  hedge  themselves  about  with  a  social  exclusiveness  un- 
known in  Europe.  London  has  been  long  the  social  center  of  the 
world.  Genius,  which  has  won  distinction  in  art,  in  arms,  in 
literature,  in  public  life,  in  education,  in  invention,  upon  the  lyric 
or  dramatic  stage  or  in  journalism,  finds  a  cordial  welcome  and 
appreciative  recognition  in  the  homes,  both  city  and  country,  of 
the  proudest  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  descendants  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  titles  among  the  nobility.  Their  parks 
and  picture  galleries  are  free  and  open  to  the  people,  and  it  is 
this  acknowledgment  and  welcome  of  the  leadership  of  those 
who  have  won  success  in  every  department  of  human  interest  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  which  have  kept  the  nineteenth  century 
car  of  progress  from  running  over  and  leveling  the  ancestral 
orders  of  Europe.  But  our  millionaire  exclusives  bar  the  doors 
and  refuse  to  let  in  upon  a  social  equality  these  representatives  of 
intelligent  achievement.  They  seek  to  make  all  except  the  pos- 
sessors of  exaggerated  incomes  socially  second  class.  The  result 
is  seen  in  the  resentment  which  well-informed  people  are  discov- 
ering to  exist  and  to  be  growing  among  those  who  educate,  who 
form  and  who  guide  public  opinion,  and  whose  teachings  ulti- 
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mately  crystallize  into  laws  against  the  holding  or  devising  of 
great  wealth.  We  can  never  have  a  social  life  as  full  and  rich, 
as  valued  and  valuable,  as  our  prodigality  of  genius  and  culture 
could  make  distinguished  or  raise  it  above  gossip,  frivolity,  shop 
and  local  affairs,  or  as  that  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Old  World, 
until  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  the  abundance  which 
enables  them  to  entertain  shall  recognize  the  power  and  pleasure 
of  the  salon,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  talent  and  acquirement 
regardless  of  money. 

One  year  ago  the  problem  of  our  new  possessions  seemed 
well-nigh  insoluble.  The  anti-imperialist  was  predicting  to  a 
large  following  and  to  eager  listeners  the  overthrow  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  liberties.  The  spectre  of  Caesar  loomed  large  and 
fateful  to  many  patriotic  eyes  when  they  tried  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  the  future.  The  late  lamented  colored  preacher  Jasper  might 
insist  to  a  skeptical  world  that  the  "Sun  do  move."  We  know, 
in  the  light  of  this  blessed  day,  that  our  world  does  move.  The 
Caesar  of  the  imagination  of  the  timid  citizen  has  vanished,  and 
the  Caesar  of  the  political  stage  manager  is  laid  away  in  the 
lumber  room.  The  Cuban  situation  is  daily  enforcing  the  views 
held  by  our  statesmen  of  all  parties  for  seventy -five  years,  that 
this  priceless  possession  so  near  our  shores,  with  its  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  population  and  power,  with  its  possibilities  of  menace 
to  or  protection  for  our  coasts,  should  be  not  only  freed  from 
European  government  and  ownership,  but  should  be  kept  in  a 
position  where  European  government  or  ownership  or  foothold 
will  be  impossible  for  all  the  future,  and  institutions  established 
there  making  life,  liberty  and  property  equal  in  safety  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  conditions  in  our  own  country. 

England  has  governed  India  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  yet,  with  all  her  wonderful  administrative  ability  and 
acquired  talent  for  colonial  empire,  punitive  expeditions  are 
constantly  moving  and  inflicting  terrific  punishments  in  killings 
and  burnings  upon  the  disturbed  districts.  Russia  holds  vast 
Asiatic  possessions  by  the  swift  and  merciless  descent  of  the 
Cossack  where  her  authority  is  denied.  The  story  of  the  city  in 
Manchuria  in  which  during  the  winter  the  entire  population  was 
driven  into  the  river,  carries  its  lesson  of  methods  of  acquisition 
and  of  government.  So  with  Germany  and  France  in  Africa 
there  are  tales  of  unpacified  occupation.     Two  years  ago,  ten 
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millions  of  people  in  the  Philippines  had  never  heard  of  America 
and  had  never  seen  the  flag  of  our  country.  To-day  there  is  an 
acceptance  of  American  sovereignty  and  a  condition  of  law,  order 
and  liberty  after  a  year  of  military  and  less  than  a  year  of  civil 
government,  which  is  simply  marvelous.  From  Aguinaldo  to 
the  humblest  Tagal,  they  prate  about  liberty  but  know  nothing 
of  its  meaning.  To  the  Oriental,  liberty  is  simply  the  choice  of 
masters.  Spaniards  ruled  the  island  through  a  Governor-general 
with  unlimited  power  over  life  and  property.  Intelligence  was 
treason  to  be  punished  with  death  or  deportation.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  property  led  speedily  to  its  seizure  and  confiscation.  The 
aspiration  of  the  Filipino  was  to  have  a  dictator  of  his  own  race, 
with  the  idea  that  then  liberty  would  mean  a  modification  of  the 
methods  of  his  assassination  and  a  limitation  upon  the  rapacity 
of  the  public  robber.  The  United  States  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  islands.  It  is  said  we  are  ignorant  of  colonial 
government  and  that  we  must  take  lessons  of  the  older  nations 
of  the  World.  But  we  have  pursued  the  methods  prescribed  by 
our  own  Constitution,  institutions,  and  traditions.  We  rely  upon 
the  school-house,  upon  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  upon  that 
measure  of  self-government  for  which  populations  are  prepared 
to  be  expanded  as  they  demonstrate  their  ability  to  administer 
their  own  affairs.  The  Filipinos  find,  but  have  not  yet,  with 
suspicions  engendered  by  generations  of  oppression  and  spolia- 
tion, fully  comprehended,  that  there  is  freedom  of  movement 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other;  they  find  justice  which 
cannot  be  bought ;  they  find  not  only  the  right  to  accumulate 
property,  but  also  to  show  their  pride  in  their  possessions  and 
their  thrift  by  the  exhibition  of  their  prosperity.  They  find  that 
the  brigand  cannot  levy  tribute  without  losing  his  life,  and  that 
their  neighbor  must  have  the  same  respect  for  their  rights  which 
they  are  compelled  to  have  for  his.  Already  there  is  peace  and 
contentment  at  what  is  practically  only  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment greater  than  in  other  colonial  examples  after  generations 
of  control. 

The  new  generations  of  Filipinos,  the  children  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  to-day,  who  come  to  maturity  through  the  Ameri- 
can schools,  while  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  American  institu- 
tions, will  listen  with  wonder  and  horror  to  the  tales  of  oppres- 
sion, outrage  and  murder  of  the  long,  bloody  and  frightful  past 
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under  the  Spanish  rule.  The  solvent  of  Filipino  civilization, 
Filipino  government,  Filipino  prosperity  and  Filipino  assistance, 
commercially,  industrially  and  diplomatically,  to  the  United 
States  is  American  liberty — American  liberty  which  inspires  self- 
respect,  which  enlarges  independence,  which  develops  individual- 
ism and  creates  manhood  and  womanhood.  Pastor  Robinson,  in 
his  farewell  sermon  to  the  Pilgrims  upon  the  Mayflozver  the 
night  before  they  sailed  from  Delfthaven  for  the  New  World, 
said  to  them,  "God  has  not  revealed  to  any  of  us  the  whole  of 
His  Truth."  Ever  since  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  God  has 
been  revealing  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  com- 
patriots, more  and  more,  in  each  generation,  of  His  Truth.  The 
whole  of  American  liberty  was  not  revealed  to  Washington,  for 
his  ideal  was  the  English  government  of  his  day  without  a  hered- 
itary monarchy  or  hereditary  nobility ;  the  whole  truth  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  was  not  revealed  to  Daniel  Webster,  with  all  his  mar- 
velous powers  and  foresight,  for  he  would  have  compromised 
with  slavery;  the  whole  truth  of  American  liberty  was  not  re- 
vealed to  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  whom  it  consisted  almost  solely 
of  the  union  of  the  States;  the  whole  truth  of  American  liberty 
has  never  dawned  upon  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  its  possi- 
bilities when,  from  necessity,  the  United  States  becomes  a  world 
power.  Further  revelations  of  American  liberty  are  to  be  recog- 
nized in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  Hawaii.  They  are  to  be  the 
hope  and  salvation  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  They  are  now, 
through  our  soldier  representatives  in  the  American  Army  in 
China,  placing  us  in  a  position  with  that  people  far  in  advance 
of  the  other  nations  whose  armies  are  devastating  the  country. 

American  liberty  is  the  inspiration  and  bulwark  of  faith. 
Faith  is  the  foundation  of  religion,  of  government,  of  politics,  of 
friendships,  and  of  longevity.  We  all  suffer  daily  from  things 
which  would  weaken  or  assail  our  faith  if  it  were  not  impreg- 
nable. Christianity  has  received  a  tremendous  blow  by  the  action 
of  Christian  soldiers  representing  Christian  nations  in  China.  A 
friend  of  mine  recently  had  a  talk  with  Li  Hung  Chang.  That 
eminent  Oriental  statesman  in  reply  to  the  question,  "How  is 
China  to  pay  the  indemnity?"  said,  "Why,  the  Christian  armies 
have  already  collected  it,  and  being  Christians,  their  nations 
would  not  attempt  to  take  it  twice."  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  en- 
lightened and  educated  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  was 
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enabled  by  his  experience  of  his  countrymen  with  the  Chrisitan 
soldiers  to  say  that  the  Decalogue  should  be  amended  by  adding 
after  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "but  thou  canst  loot."  Nevertheless 
these  things  do  not  destroy  our  faith  in  Christianity,  for  we 
know  that  they  are  the  results  of  those  passions  in  war  which 
Christianity  has  not  yet  eliminated  and  will  not  entirely  eliminate 
until  wars  shall  no  longer  be  possible. 

Every  day  I  am  appealed  to  to  secure  situations  under  the 
Government  for  men  and  women.  If  I  am  successful,  the  recent 
appointee  invariably  tells  me  that  if  I  had  made  sufficient  ex- 
ertions a  better  position  would  have  been  secured.  A  young  lady 
was  starving,  when  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  vacant  desk  f  oi- 
lier. She  wrote  to  me,  "Senator,  it  is  not  your  fault  but  your 
inexperience  in  public  life  which  gave  me  only  a  sixty-dollar-a- 
month  position  when  you  might  have  secured  a  seventy-five- 
dollar  one."  I  gave  a  friend  a  line  up  to  which  I  would  endorse 
his  notes.  In  the  absorption  of  my  own  pursuits,  it  ran  many, 
many  times  beyond  before  I  discovered  I  was  likely  to  be  ruined, 
then  I  stopped.  He  failed  and  I  spent  several  years  paying  off 
these  obligations,  but  he  remained  my  enemy,  charging  his 
failure  to  my  iniquitous  stopping  of  his  supplies.  These  experi- 
ences have  not  impaired  my  faith  in  human  nature,  because  I  find 
among  the  mass  of  men  and  women  whom  I  meet  an  infinite 
camaraderie,  sympathy,  and  charm  which  make  an  atmosphere 
of  human  happiness.  It  has  been  said  that  a  kiss  is  the  microbe 
of  alimony,  and  yet  millions  of  happy  American  homes  justify 
our  faith  that  marriage  is  not  a  failure,  but  an  eminent  success. 

I  sat  the  other  day  beside  a  Western  man  at  dinner  who  said, 
when  that  course  came  and  I  took  some  radishes,  "Do  you  eat 
radishes?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "Would  you  mind  having  that  plate 
of  them  removed?"  "No;  but,  my  friend,  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  radish?"  "Well,"  said  he,  "Governor  Flower,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  generous  men  who  ever  lived,  and  wanted  to 
help  everybody,  gave  me  a  point  in  the  Flower  boom  by  which 
I  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  then  when  the  second  Flower 
boom  started,  I  went  to  him  again  and  invested  on  thin  margins 
with  my  brokers  all  I  had  and  all  I  had  made.  The  Governor 
went  fishing,  ate  a  bunch  of  radishes,  drank  a  glass  of  ice  water, 
had  congestion  of  the  stomach,  died  suddenly,  stocks  went  to 
smithereens  and  I  busted.     I  never  want  to  see  a  radish  again." 
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In  was  reckless  speculation,  not  the  radish,  which  ruined  him. 
That  man  did  not  understand  the  true  philosophy  of  life.  It  is, 
let  the  radish  furnish  enjoyment  in  the  line  for  which  radishes 
were  created ;  let  us  find  the  good  there  is  in  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature;  above  all,  let  us  discover,  cherish,  and  enjoy  the 
preponderance  of  good  there  is  in  our  fellow  human  beings. 

I  have  been  now  for  two  sessions  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
That  experience  has  reversed  for  me  the  opinions  of  the  calibre 
and  character  of  that  body  which  popular  misapprehension  had 
formed.  I  find  there  an  absence  of  jobbery,  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  public  service,  a  sincere  and  hopeful  patriotism,  and  a 
broad,  comprehensive,  and  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  necessities 
of  the  country  and  the  possibilities  of  its  development  worthy  of 
all  that  has  been  said  of  what  are  denominated,  I  think  untruly, 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress  represents  the  intelligence 
and  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  his  State  or 
district,  and  in  Congress  we  have  the  epitome  and  the  life  of  that 
faith  in  the  power,  the  prestige,  the  expansion  and  the  future  of 
the  American  people  in  which  we  all  devoutly  believe. 
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ADDRESS   AT   THE   BIRTHDAY   DINNER    GIVEN   TO   SENATOR   DEPEW 
BY  THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  19,  I902. 

My  Friends  :  For  the  eleventh  successive  year  you  decorate 
me  with  the  most  gratifying  compliment  and  honor  of  celebra- 
ting my  birthday.  Each  decade  has  its  history  and  characteris- 
tics. We  have  closed  the  first  and  now  enter  upon  the  second 
period.  The  suggestion  is  full  of  reminiscence.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  biggest  bore  in  the  world  is  the  man  who 
buttonholes  or  corners  you  while  he  "reminisces." 

An  event  has  happened  in  my  life  since  last  we  met  which 
points  rather  to  the  future  than  to  the  past.  It  is  an  event  full 
of  hope  and  happiness  and  emphasizes  my  belief  in  the  maxim 
that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  In  the  absence  of  ques- 
tions of  great  interest  to  the  world  there  has  been  for  some  years 
an  acute  discussion  upon  the  subject  whether  marriage  is  a  fail- 
ure, and  whether  married  life  does  not  prevent  by  its  absorption 
in  domestic  cares,  the  greatest  intellectual  development  and 
achievement.  This  company  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  friends 
we  know  are  a  full  refutation  of  the  heresy  which  doubts  the  hap- 
piness of  the  home  and  the  pleasures  of  domesticity.  Having 
tried  both  single-blessedness  and  marriage  a  sufficient  number  of 
mature  years  to  thoroughly  test  the  question,  I  bear  unqualified 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  passes  his  life  in  what  is 
called  single-blessedness  has  missed  most  of  its  pleasures.  The 
newer  idea  that  great  achievement  is  either  rendered  impossible  or 
reduced  in  proportions  by  domesticity  seems  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering. If  the  libraries  should  be  searched  for  gems  of  thought, 
for  immortal  works  in  poetry  and  prose;  if  statesmanship  should 
be  culled  for  those  who  have  accomplished  most  of  their  coun- 
try; if  the  conquerors  of  the  world  in  arms  whose  names  have 
survived  the  centuries,  and  will  survive  them,  are  collected,  the 
searcher  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  few  of  them  remained 
unmarried  and  how  many  of  them  acknowledged  deep  indebted- 
ness for  their  success  to  the  advice,  the  counsel,  and  the  assistance 
of  their  wives. 

86 
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This  last  summer  there  gathered  under  the  old  elms  at  New 
Haven  the  class  in  which  I  graduated  from  Yale  forty-five  years 
ago.  There  were  ninety-seven  members  when  we  received  our 
diplomas.  Twenty-six,  thirteen  on  the  one  side  and  thirteen  on 
the  other,  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War.  Thirteen  were  killed  and 
they  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the  question  of  the  longevity  of 
the  class.  The  other  thirteen  contracted  diseases  or  suffered  from 
wounds  which  carried  nearly  all  of  them  off.  Taking  out  from 
the  ninety-seven  the  twenty-six  whose  conditions  are  abnormal 
we  have  seventy-one  left  who  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
accidents  common  to  humanity.  Of  that  seventy-one,  forty-eight 
are  living  and  forty  were  present  at  our  gathering,  and  after 
forty-five  years  of  combat  with  the  world,  after  an  average  of 
sixty-six  years  of  life,  two-thirds  of  these  men  who  went  out 
into  the  world  in  1856,  are  still  making  careers  and  pursuing  their 
pathways  with  the  vigor,  the  cheerfulness,  the  activities  and  the 
hopefulness  of  their  youth.  This  result  is  a  superb  tribute  to  the 
lessons  of  education  and  the  necessities  for  work.  No  similar 
body  selected  at  random  from  business,  or  the  professions,  or  the 
trades,  could  show  a  like  marvelous  proportion  of  mental  and 
physical  living  activities  after  their  span  of  life  had  passed  two- 
thirds  of  a  century.  Of  the  ninety-seven  who  left  their  Alma 
Mater  in  1856,  only  three  had  either  in  possession  or  in  prospect 
an  independent  fortune.  The  rest  had  no  capital  other  than 
health,  character,  brains,  the  spirit  of  old  Yale,  and  ambition.  The 
question  when  we  separated  was,  each  to  the  other,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  The  question  when  we  met  was,  what  have 
you  done?  I  had  not  seen  most  of  these  men  for  over  forty 
years,  but  before  the  dinner  was  half  over  the  bald  heads,  the 
gray  hairs,  and  the  frosted  whiskers  had  disappeared  and  we  all 
saw  the  fruition  of  the  promise  foreshadowed  during  those  sacred 
associations  of  youth  where  we  came  to  know  each  other  so  well 
in  the  class-room,  the  chapel,  the  mysteries  of  the  secret  society, 
the  strenuosities  of  athletics,  and  the  midnight  revels  at  the  his- 
toric inn  called  The  Woodcock.  As  each  unrolled  his  life-story 
it  was  to  find  that  for  every  one  of  them  there  had  been  a  large 
measure  of  happiness  in  this  world.  Not  over  four  had  accu- 
mulated what  might  be  called  a  fortune,  but  all  of  them  had  lived 
lives  of  independence  and  of  usefulness.  A  large  majority  had 
little  if  anything  beyond  modest  homes,  but  there  was  none  who 
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had  not  exercised  a  wide  influence  upon  the  community  in  whicH 
he  lived.  Many  had  achieved  unusual  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  public  life  and  were  living  lessons  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  extracting  the  largest  measure  of  pleasure  out  of  life,  of 
exercising  the  greatest  influence  upon  public  affairs  and  in  the 
moulding  of  the  characters  of  the  generations  to  come,  without 
either  possessing  or  having  struggled  for,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  activities,  that  wealth  which  is  now  the  absorption  of  youth 
and  age  and  the  craze  of  the  hour. 

In  the  old  Attic  days,  its  famed  philosophers,  and  its  brilliant 
youth  would  sit  all  night  around  the  banquet  table  and  discuss  the 
question,  "Is  life  worth  the  living?"  Under  the  inspiration  of 
their  discussions  which  have  been  preserved,  this  subject  either 
for  information  or  despair  has  been  the  theme  of  the  ages.  But 
when  I  listened  to  the  experiences  and  achievements  of  my  class, 
two  of  them  members  of  that  greatest  tribunal  in  the  world,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  others  of  them  famous 
lawyers,  preachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  editors  and  writers, 
soldiers,  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs,  others  still,  those  who 
started  and  had  always  remained  country  clergymen  of  rural  par- 
ishes, and  grasped  the  sum  of  what  they  had  got  out  of  and  con- 
tributed to  the  world,  I  felt,  as  never  before,  surely  life  is  worth 
the  living.  The  fact  that  they  were  all  still  as  active  in  their 
careers  as  at  the  beginning,  and  leaders  because  of  experience 
and  trained  ability,  suggested  another  thought ;  that  is,  the  power 
of  those  who  are  classed  as  old  men;  whom  the  casual  youth 
calls  "played  out"  and  no  longer  of  any  account.  When  I  was 
twenty-one  I  thought  a  man  of  forty  very  old,  and  that  he  ought 
to  retire.  When  I  was  forty,  I  thought  a  man  of  sixty  had 
grown  senile  and  worthless.  When  I  got  to  be  sixty,  I  reversed 
my  opinion  and  thought  that  fifty  and  forty  and  thirty  and  twenty 
knew  little  of  the  pleasures  of  existence  and  the  utilization  of 
cultivated  power. 

The  United  States  Senate  is  the  most  wonderful  legislative 
body  in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest  authority  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  it  has  added  to  its  legislative  functions  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  of  the  making  of  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations ;  it  has  moulded  and  continues  to  mould  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country ;  it  is  the  grave  of  bad  measures  and  the  maker 
of  good  ones;  the  leaders  of  its  thought  and  action  are  known 
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and  respected  all  over  the  country;  its  members  who  are  past 
seventy  years  of  age  (and  many  are  nearer  eighty  than  three 
score  and  ten)  by  reason  of  their  long  service  and  great  ability 
are  the  rulers  of  the  Republic,  the  inspiration  of  its  progress,  and 
in  touch  with  every  vitalizing  influence  which  promotes  its  wel- 
fare. See  the  list  of  the  seventies  who  have  been  many  times 
elected — Allison,  Morgan,  Hoar,  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  Frye, 
Cullom,  Vest,  Hawley,  Bate,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Stewart,  Proc- 
tor, Gibson  and  Teller.  No  measure  could  pass  which  those 
Senators  were  unitedly  opposed  to,  no  measure  could  be  defeated 
which  they  unitedly  favored.  And  when  you  come  to  the  six- 
ties— and  most  of  them  nearer  seventy  than  sixty — we  have 
Hale,  Piatt  of  New  York,  Quay,  Cockrell,  Mitchell,  Millard, 
Gallinger,  Hanna,  Foster,  McEnery,  McMillan,  Burrows,  Black- 
burn, Perkins,  Bacon,  Money,  Clark,  Jones,  Patterson,  Elkins, 
Aldrich,  Bard,  Harris  and  Daniel.  These  Senators  between  sixty 
and  eighty  (and  Pettus  the  oldest,  at  eighty-one,  is  as  vigorous 
as  the  youngest)  are  the  ablest  in  the  preparation  of  measures, 
keenest  in  the  detection  of  flaws  or  mistakes  in  bills,  foremost  in 
debate,  and  more  intellectually  and  uniformly  alert  to  all  that  per- 
tains to  governing  and  the  working  of  government  than  any  other 
men  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  I  might  almost  say  they  are 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Within  the  brief  period  since  we  began  meeting  on  this  con- 
gratulatory and  happy  occasion  eleven  years  ago,  how  the  world 
has  changed !  The  position  of  the  United  States,  both  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  nations  and  in  its  internal  development,  is  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  the  miracles  of  the  decade.  "I  am  an 
American  citizen"  was  a  proud  boast  of  eleven  years  ago.  But 
the  American  citizen  of  that  day  was  a  provincial,  so  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  and  an  infant,  so  far  as  the  industrial  great- 
ness of  his  country  was  concerned,  compared  with  the  American 
citizen  of  to-day.  Nothing  more  marks  this  decade  from  others 
than  the  sudden  accumulation  of  fabulous  fortunes.  When  I 
graduated  from  Yale  there  were  only  two  multi-millionaires  in 
the  United  States,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt.  Neither  of  them  at  that  period  had  reached  the  $10,000,000 
limit.  There  were  not  in  the  whole  country  twenty  people  worth 
a  million  dollars.  To-day  there  are  in  Pittsburgh  alone  more  than 
one  hundred  who  have  passed  that  figure.     There  were  then 
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no  trusts,  no  great  combinations  of  capital,  and  no  concentra- 
tion of  industries.  We  have  not  time  to  estimate  the  loss  and 
gain,  but  the  greatest  loss  has  been  the  disappearance  of  the  com- 
munity of  neighborhoods,  of  that  universal  acquaintance,  that 
leveling  up  by  which  in  the  church  and  charities  and  social  affairs 
there  were  acquaintance,  commingling,  and  sympathy  which  have 
disappeared  under  present  conditions.  The  trusts  and  great  com- 
binations have  aided  our  industrial  advance  and  superiority  over 
other  nations.  They  have  increased  the  scale  of  wages  and  en- 
larged the  area  of  employment.  They  have  given  vast  power  to 
a  few  men  who  are  being  closely  watched  and  who  have  in  their 
hands  vast  responsibilities  which  are  accompanied  by  great  perils. 
The  misuse  of  these  great  powers,  the  exercise  of  them  oppres- 
sively, the  imposition  of  burdens  upon  the  people  beyond  rea- 
sonable returns  for  capital  invested,  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  all,  will  be  sure  to  react  in  drastic  measures  of  legis- 
lation. 

These  vast  fortunes,  themselves  so  conspicuous,  so  almost  in- 
comprehensible, are  at  present  more  matters  of  curiosity  than  of 
antagonism.  Most  of  the  possessors  of  them  have  shown  a 
wise  generosity  in  the  distribution  of  their  wealth.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  and  at  no  other  period,  have  the  rich  from 
their  abundance  given  so  lavishly  to  education,  philanthropy,  and 
patriotism.  Last  year  the  known  sums  which  were  thus  con- 
tributed amounted  to  the  high  figure  of  $107,360,000.  The  con- 
trast is  great  between  the  comprehension  by  the  multi-million- 
aires of  the  United  States,  who  have  gained  so  enormously  by 
the  tremendous  development  of  our  resources  and  because  of 
their  masterful  control  and  promotion  of  them,  of  what  they 
owe  to  their  country,  and  those  of  other  lands  who  have  been 
similarly  fortunate.  The  legacies  of  Cecil  Rhodes  are  magnifi- 
cent, their  purposes  are  sufficiently  grand  to  make  them  seem 
wise  and  beneficent,  but  the  very  distribution  of  this  vast  fortune 
accumulated  by  the  opportunities  given  by  his  Government  calls 
attention  to  other  fortunes  much  larger  than  his  own  similarly 
acquired.  Except  under  the  inspiration  of  these  capitalists  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  mines  and  investments  and  for  the 
promotion  of  their  schemes,  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  would 
hardly  have  been  begun.  Their  palaces,  their  lavish  expenditures, 
and  their  oriental  gorgeousness  of  living  have  made  Park  Lane 
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one  of  the  most  famous  of  avenues.  But  one  hears  everywhere 
in  England,  where  wealth  and  rank  are  seldom  criticised,  little 
but  criticism  of  these  enormously  rich  men.  And  yet  South 
Africa  has  not  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  a 
benefactor  like  Carnegie,  or  Rockefeller,  or  Morgan,  or  scores 
of  other  Americans  whose  names  are  not  so  well  known.  The 
lack  on  the  part  of  these  South  African  millionaires  of  public 
spirit  and  of  recognition  of  the  debt  due  to  the  country  to  which 
they  owe  so  much  gives  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  man  of  affairs,  empire 
builder  and  dreamer,  a  monopoly  among  the  beneficiaries  of  Eng- 
land's expansion  and  development  of  the  fame  of  a  wise  appre- 
ciation and  proper  use  of  a  great  fortune. 

We  utilize  this  occasion  annually  to  gather  and  share  the 
mingled  fun  and  wisdom  which  teaches  its  lesson  without  in- 
juring the  object  of  our  observations  or  of  our  mirth.  This  sud- 
den acquisition  of  almost  incalculable  riches  by  so  many  in  the  last 
five  years  has  produced  many  singular  results.  The  most  ghastly 
misfortune  which  can  happen  to  a  man  who  has  been  success- 
fully prosecuting  and  increasing  his  business  until  he  has  passed 
middle  life  is  to  be  compelled  to  sell  out  and  retire.  He  may 
receive  a  sum  far  beyond  any  value  he  ever  placed  upon  his  plant 
and  good  will.  Nevertheless  the  sale  is  generally  accompanied 
by  an  obligation  not  to  resume  and  compete.  Little  outside  the 
factory  or  office  interests  him  because  the  cells  of  his  brain 
have  become,  some  of  them  abnormally  active,  and  others  para- 
lyzed through  disuse.  He  can  think  of  nothing  and  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  the  shop  and  its  results.  Books,  literature,  lectures, 
travel,  politics,  society  and  play  bore  the  life  out  of  him.  I  know 
half  a  hundred  such  men  who  have  come  to  this  condition  within 
the  last  few  years.  During  the  panic  season  from  1893  to  1897 
most  of  them  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  Their  credit  was 
expanded,  their  mills,  their  factories  and  their  furnaces  were 
practically  idle,  and  they  were  dependent  upon  the  faith  which 
their  banks  had  in  them  and  the  help  of  their  friends  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  But  even  those  conditions  occupied 
their  time  and  minds  in  a  way  which  gave  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  enjoyment — that  enjoyment  which  the  strong  swimmer 
feels  when  he  buffets  the  waves,  is  master  of  the  sea  and  knows 
that  he  will  reach  the  shore. 

Now  comes  the  humor  of  the  situation.     One  of  them,  who 
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had  parted  with  his  business  at  an  enormous  price,  said  to  me 
in  Europe  last  summer,  "How  do  you  pass  your  time  over  here? 
I  could  not  find  anything  to  do  at  home,  and  so,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  have  come  abroad.  Walking  around  cathedrals, 
tramping  through  picture  galleries,  visiting  ruins  and  being  lied 
to  by  guides  bore  me  to  death.  I  feel  all  the  while  as  if  every 
day  was  forty-eight  hours  long,  and  that  there  was  an  auger  on 
my  breast  about  twelve  inches  across  the  bit  and  being  turned  at 
the  rate  of  only  one  revolution  a  minute.  The  best  advertised 
frauds  are  the  Old  Masters.  There  are  hundreds  of  fresh  Amer- 
ican girls  along  the  Monongahela  who  can  beat  out  of  sight 
Rubens'  fat  women  and  Raphael's  thin  ones."  There  is  noth- 
ing for  that  man  except  to  get  back  in  some  form  to  his  busi- 
ness, or  speculate  and  lose  his  fortune,  or  die  of  indigestion  which 
comes  from  gorging  and  patent  medicines.  One  who  recently 
died  suddenly,  as  his  fortune  had  come  to  him  suddenly,  from 
the  excesses  into  which  he  plunged  in  order  to  get  what  he  thought 
might  be  the  pleasures  that  he  craved  and  the  worth  of  his  money, 
wandered  into  my  office  one  day  for  advice  and  consolation.  I 
said  to  him,  "You  ought  to  be  happy.  You  were  struggling  once 
with  poverty  and  then  with  many  vicissitudes.  You  were  always 
longing  for  the  time  when  you  would  have  rest  and  income  and 
could  do  what  you  liked.  Now  that  you  have  everything,  what 
is  the  trouble?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  palace,  but  the  archi- 
tect built  it.  I  have  furniture  which,  they  say,  is  real,  of  all  peri- 
ods, but  the  bric-a-brac  dealer  is  my  reliance  for  its  genuineness 
and  worth ;  I  have  pictures  which  were  purchased  by  my  picture 
dealer  and  a  catalogue  stating  who  painted  them  and  what  are 
their  merits ;  I  have  tapestries  and  frescoes  which  everybody  ad- 
mires, but  my  decorator  selected  the  one  and  did  the  others;  I 
have  a  large  library,  but  my  publisher  furnished  the  books  and 
had  the  backs  of  them  so  made  that  the  colors  would  correspond 
with  the  decorations  of  the  room;  I  have  a  chef  who  has  turned 
the  stomach  which  was  satisfied  for  fifty  years  with  plain  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  could  easily  take  care  of  all  it  got,  into  a 
laboratory  for  the  digestion  of  his  marvelous  concoctions  and 
which  has  gone  to  pieces."  "Well,"  I  said,  "my  friend,  now 
looking  back  over  a  very  strenuous  life,  with  success  coming  to 
you  as  it  did,  almost  in  a  minute,  what  were  your  happiest  days?" 
"I  began  life,"  he  replied,  "as  an  agent  at  a  small  railway  station, 
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having  been  previously  a  clerk.  I  was  lusty  and  vigorous  and 
active  in  all  town  affairs  and  in  politics.  I  received  permission 
from  the  superintendent  to  sell  refreshments  in  the  waiting  room. 
My  happiest  days  were  while  I  was  selling  tickets  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  ticket  office  and  my  wife  was  passing  cakes  and  pies 
over  the  counter  and  raking  quarters  back  while  she  rocked  the 
cradle  with  her  toe.  Then  I  had  no  troubles  on  my  mind,  no 
burdens  on  my  heart,  no  qualms  in  my  conscience,  no  knowledge 
that  I  had  a  stomach,  no  interruptions  of  my  sleep  and  no  aches 
in  my  body,  and  now  I  have  them  all."  He  gave  me  his  opera 
box  one  evening,  saying,  "I  want  you  to  hear  Signor  Spaghetti — 
he  sails  over  high  C  like  the  pigeons  used  to  at  Canajoharie  over 
the  church  steeple." 

I  could  give  scores  of  other  instances,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  that  longevity,  happiness  and  pleasures  of  every  kind, 
social,  political,  domestic  and  in  one's  self  can  be  had  only  by  a 
cheerful  practice  of  the  gospel  of  work. 

Every  new  condition  is  sure  to  contribute  some  new  phrase 
or  maxim  to  the  language.  When  Charles  Sumner  was  making 
life  exceedingly  uncomfortable  for  spoilsmen,  contractors,  and 
jobbers,  an  eminent  Cabinet  minister  enriched  our  political  liter- 
ature by  remarking  that  "The  country  had  no  use  for  those 
damned  literary  fellers."  So  our  friends  with  the  ten  and  twenty 
and  thirty  and  forty  millions  which  have  come  to  them  in  the 
miraculous  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  have  invented  a 
phrase.  It  does  not  interest  you  and  me.  It  is  only  applicable 
among  themselves.  One  of  them,  expressing  his  contempt  for 
me  in  having  missed  fame  and  happiness  in  millions  because  of 
activities  in  many  fields,  said  to  me,  "Any  man  with  brains  can 
make  thirty  millions  and  not  half  try."  It  is  the  phrase  "little 
feller."  Abraham  S.  Hewitt  once  said  in  one  of  those  lumi- 
nous and  wise  speeches  which  he  makes  to  workingmen  and  young 
men  that  no  man  could  be  called  rich  in  these  days  unless  he  was 
worth  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Under  that  sum  he  had 
no  place  in-  the  vocabulary  of  wealth.  These  gentlemen  desig- 
nate every  man  who  has  less  than  ten  millions  as  a  "little  feller." 
He  may  have  anywhere  from  one  to  nine,  but  he  is  still  a  "little 
feller."  In  talking  recently  with  a  "big  feller,"  who  had  emerged 
only  in  1899  from  the  ranks  of  the  "little  fellers,"  I  mentioned 
the  charming  hospitality  I  had  enjoyed  at  the  house  of  an  old 
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friend  who  has  lived  well  and  entertained  delightfuly  for  many 
years.  He  said,  "Oh !  old  B.,  how  could  you  stop  with  him?  He 
is  a  'little  feller,'  and  has  only  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  no- 
body can  live  like  a  gentleman  on  the  income  of  that  sum."  The 
happy  result  of  this  envy  and  malice  is  that  all  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  the  rest  of  mankind  are  utterly  excluded  from  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  elect. 

These  incidents  remind  me  of  a  friend  who  is  and  always 
has  been  a  genuine  "reformer"  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much 
abused  word,  but  who  is  also  a  man  of  eminent  practical  com- 
mon sense.  He  held  a  prominent  public  position  of  responsibility 
and  power.  One  of  the  Aldermen  came  to  see  him  to  secure  a 
contract  for  furnishing  certain  materials  for  the  city.  The  Al- 
derman said  to  him,  "If  you  will  give  me  the  contract  I  will  treat 
you  right,"  and  then  gave  his  prices.  "But,"  said  the  official, 
"your  prices  are  twice  the  market."  "Yes,"  said  the  Alderman, 
"but  I  will  treat  you  right."  Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
was  to  receive  half  of  the  profits  and  that  he  would  divide  with 
my  friend.  My  friend  said:  "Why  not  give  that  to  the  city?" 
and  the  Alderman  went  off  disgusted.  My  reformer  friend 
rested  under  the  delusion  that  without  making  a  scandal  or  a 
row  by  exposure  which  would  have  been  difficult,  as  the  two  were 
talking  alone,  he  had  taught  the  Alderman  a  valuable  lesson  in 
public  honesty,  and  had  left  upon  the  Alderman's  mind  the  im- 
pression that  with  all  his  experience  with  corruption  and  rotten- 
ness he  had  at  last  met  one  honest  and  incorruptible  official.  He 
was  sadly  disappointed  to  learn  afterward  that  the  Alderman's 
view  of  the  case  was  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  under  the 
circumstances  give  him  the  contract  was  because  he  would  not 
accept  a  quarter  of  the  profits,  but  was  a  hog  and  wanted  the 
whole  thing. 

The  uppermost  and  most  gratifying  thought  in  this  hour  de- 
voted to  reminiscence  is  that,  notwithstanding  what  the  pessimists 
may  say,  the  world  grows  better  every  day.  The  scale  of  living 
and  the  wages  to  support  it  are  infinitely  higher  and  better  than 
they  were  when  I  left  old  Yale.  The  facilities  for  travel,  the 
means  for  rapid  intercommunication  of  intelligence  between  com- 
munities and  countries,  the  telephone  and  the  electric  light  are 
the  comforts  of  the  period.  Profanity  forty  years  ago  was  an 
accomplishment,  and  by  many  developed  into  an  art;  blasphemy 
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was  so  common,  even  among  the  very  young,  that  it  hardly 
shocked  anyone.  Now  the  commonly  profane  man  could  main- 
tain no  position  socially  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  clubs. 
Drunkenness  has  disappeared  from  the  social  gatherings.  It 
was  then  the  commonest,  and  now  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  have  a 
man  imbibe  too  much  at  dinner.  The  social  world  will  not  for- 
give the  second  offense,  and  a  member  so  offending  is  ostracized. 
The  circle  of  people  who  use  libraries,  and  the  informing  part 
of  them,  has  enormously  widened,  while  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  found  in  homes  which  were  ignorant  of  their  existence 
before  the  Civil  War.  The  moral  tone  of  the  community  in 
regard  to  offenses  against  the  family  or  the  individual  is  much 
stricter  and  more  rigid.  Corruption  was  common  in  public  life 
for  years  after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion ;  the  halls  of  Congress 
were  full  of  scandal,  the  truth  of  which  everybody  knew.  There 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  barter  and  sale,  not  only  in  the  let- 
ting of  contracts,  but  also  in  the  securing  of  offices.  To-day  the 
national  halls  of  legislation  are  absolutely  clean ;  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  improper  influence  in  either  house  of  Congress.  In- 
stant detection,  exposure  and  disgrace  will  follow  any  attempt  at 
the  common  things  of  forty  years  ago.  The  suffrage  has  been 
broadened ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  purified.  Political  lead- 
ers have  come  to  see  that  successes  which  depend  upon  illegal 
registration,  upon  the  stuffing  of  ballot-boxes,  upon  repeating 
in  voting  are  illusory.  Most  of  the  States  have  adopted  the  Aus- 
tralian secret  ballot  which  prevents  intimidation  and  bribery  and 
gives  independence  to  the  voter.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  the  reduction  of  campaign  expenses  which  even  now  are  a 
scandal  in  many  Congressional  Districts,  but  we  can  rejoice  at 
the  tremendous  advance  made  in  this  respect  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity  have  there  been 
such  subtle  assaults  upon  faith.  It  has  seriously  affected  attend- 
ance upon  the  churches ;  it  has  sent  a  wave  of  skepticism  through 
the  colleges  and  the  universities;  it  has  invaded  the  theological 
seminaries.  I  know  of  no  crime  against  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  individual,  against  rest  fulness  and  hope  like  that  which 
undermines  the  faith  that  passes  from  mother  to  son,  without 
furnishing  any  substitute  or  any  foundation  in  its  place.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a  healthier  and  more  hopeful 
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religious  sentiment  and  practice  of  the  precepts  of  all  beliefs  in  the 
world  to-day  than  at  any  other  period  of  Christian  history. 

We  enter  upon  the  twentieth  century,  especially  we  of  the 
United  States,  under  conditions  so  prosperous,  under  prospects 
so  bright,  under  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  employers 
and  employees,  so  much  improved  and  so  harmonious,  under  an 
absence  of  political  malice  and  vindictiveness,  and  under  such  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  practice  of  that 
community  of  interest  which  makes  all  the  world  akin,  that  we 
pass  from  this  year  into  the  next  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
life  is  worth  the  living. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  SENATOR  DEPEW  BY 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  25,  I903. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  A  friend  in  the  eighties 
said  in  reply  to  my  congratulations,  "Please  do  not  again  remem- 
ber my  birthday;  it  is  a  painful  reminder  of  how  few  remain." 
That  is  not  our  philosophy.  We  celebrate  the  years  we  have, 
thank  God  there  were  so  many,  and  trust  Providence  for  the 
future.  When  past  sixty  do  not  make  life  miserable,  as  is  the 
habit  of  many,  by  treasuring  the  number  of  acquaintances  who 
were  co-temporaries  who  have  departed  during  the  year.  Cut 
out  and  put  in  your  pocket-book  the  accounts,  which  appear  so 
frequently,  of  the  nurses  and  coachmen  still  living  who  once 
served  George  Washington.  Remember  that  citizen  who,  not- 
withstanding he  has  been  fifty  years  in  the  poorhouse  in  New 
Jersey,  celebrated  in  March  his  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  anni- 
versary. A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Cuba,  met 
there  an  old  resident  with  a  proved  record  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years,  who  was  friskily  contemplating  another  matri- 
monial adventure.  Admiral  Keppel,  of  the  British  Navy,  at 
ninety- four  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  his  country's  colonies 
and  is  said  to  be  engaged  to  a  young  lady.  These  are  the  lights 
which  illumine  the  pathway  of  life. 

We  are  the  youngest  of  the  great  powers,  we  have  a  youthful 
and  strenuous  President,  and  yet  it  is  the  mature  wisdom  of  age 
which  governs  us.  The  House  of  Representatives,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  Speaker  Reed,  is  under  the  absolute 
sway  of  its  Speaker,  and  by  universal  choice  as  well  as  pre- 
eminent merit,  Col.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  will  be  elected  to  that 
position  when  he  is  sixty-eight.  Those  mature  statesmen,  Payne 
and  Grosvenor,  are  the  leaders  upon  the  floor.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  the  real  power  in  our  system.  About  four 
Senators  on  each  side,  all  past  sixty  and  the  majority  over  sev- 
enty, when  in  agreement,  have  shaped  the  laws  and  settled  the 
policy  of  the  nation.  The  activity  and  longevity  of  these  states- 
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men,  and  others  whom  we  know  who  are  eminent  in  literature 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  Bench,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  management  of  great 
corporations  and  as  successful  men  of  business,  are  examples  of 
the  cultivation  of  cheerfulness  and  of  hope,  and  of  confidence 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  continued  progress,  development,  growth 
and  expansion  of  our  country.  Those  who  laugh  live  long,  those 
who  growl  die  young.  It  is  not  the  length  of  days  which  counts, 
but  the  harvest  which  they  yield.  We  speak  of  poverty  only  as 
the  deprivation  of  the  comforts  of  life  which  comes  from  lack  of 
money.  But  there  is  a  form  of  serious  poverty — of  the  spirit, 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind.  There  is  success  without  pleasure 
or  happiness.  The  grad-grind  is  a  human  machine  for  making 
money,  who  does  not  know  its  uses  beyond  its  capacity  for 
making  more  money,  and  who  has  never  had  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment which  comes  from  true  friends  and  a  variety  of  pursuits, 
where  play  and  fun,  church  and  charity,  the  political  party  and 
the  club,  society  and  travel,  books  and  an  enjoyable  fad  or  hobby 
are  also  part  of  his  rest  and  his  work.  With  my  associations, 
personal  and  professional,  for  forty  years,  few  have  had  such  a 
wide  and  varied  acquaintance. 

I  once  received  a  sudden  call  to  the  bedside  of  a  man  with 
whom,  in  many  ways,  I  had  been  long  associated.  His  judg- 
ment was  so  unerring  and  he  was  so  keen  in  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult business  problems  and  in  forecasting  the  future  from  the 
present  conditions  that  he  was  an  invaluable  member  of  several 
directorates  in  great  corporations.  I  asked  him  at  the  zenith  of 
his  vigor  and  success  what  he  got  out  of  life,  because,  from  my 
standpoint,  it  seemed  so  little  and  that  little  so  valueless.  His 
answer  was,  "The  power  which  wealth  gives  and  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  snowball  grow."  As  answering  his  last  summons  I 
hurriedly  entered  the  house,  a  weeping  family  told  me  the  end 
was  near,  but  the  sick  man  would  not  be  denied  in  his  peremptory 
demand  for  me.  He  said,  "The  doctor  tells  me,  and  I  feel  that 
he  is  correct,  that  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  I  sent  for  you 
for  two  reasons.  You  remember  the  bitter  quarrel  which  I  had 
with  my  partner  which  caused  our  separation.  I  never  have 
mentioned  the  matter  either  before  or  since  his  death.  I  wanted 
you  to  know,  however,  in  all  the  emphasis  of  this  hour,  that  I 
was  right,  and  that  if  I  meet  him  in  the  next  world  I  intend  to 
tell  him  so,  although  I  did  not  speak  to  him  for  many  years  before 
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his  death.  One  of  your  clients  is  equally  interested  with  me  in 
the  securities  of  a  certain  corporation  which  is  about  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  another.  The  proposition  of  the  absorbing  company 
which,  by  its  strength,  has  the  power  to  do  as  it  pleases,  is  unfair 
and  unjust.  I  want  you  to  promise  to  fight  it  by  every  means  in 
your  power  and  to  join  with  my  executors  whom  I  have  instructed 
in  securing  or  compelling  better  terms.  Thanks  for  coming, 
good-bye" — and  his  soul  went  out  with  the  setting  sun.  A 
factor  in  financial  affairs  disappeared.  The  corporations  with 
which  he  was  connected,  passed  deservedly  glowing  tributes  to 
him  as  a  director  and  manager,  but  the  pauperism  of  life,  here 
and  hereafter,  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  emphasized  and  its 
poverty  displayed  in  such  ghastly  colors  as  this  crowning  of  a 
successful  life  here  with  the  infinite  questions  it  suggested  of  the 
future.  That  man  would  have  thought  the  time  wasted  with  us 
here  to-night.  He  could  not  have  traveled  in  foreign  lands  as  a 
joyous  member  of  a  Codk  party,  or  in  his  own  yacht.  School 
celebrations  and  college  commencements  would  have  bored  him 
to  death.  Participation  in  the  strenuous  efforts,  the  pride  of 
victory  or  the  companionship  of  defeat  in  political  contests,  would 
have  been  for  him  neglect  of  business,  and  that  a  crime.  Periodi- 
cal literature  meant  for  him  the  page  on  the  markets  and  the 
financial  column,  and  his  library,  instead  of  being  filled  with 
friends  and  intimates  on  every  shelf,  was  as  much  the  product 
of  his  upholsterer  and  decorator  as  of  his  bookseller.  Happily 
there  are  many  wiser,  happier,  and  more  useful  men. 

I  was  talking  with  a  brilliant  woman,  the  wife  of  an  exceed- 
ingly able,  accomplished  and  cultured  man.  He  has  made  his 
impress  deep  and  lasting  upon  his  generation  in  many  ways.  He 
has  won  enviable  distinction  and  attached  to  himself  hosts  of 
devoted  friends,  and<  extracted  from  many  places  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  labors  fame  and  pleasure.  He  has  thrown  away  oppor- 
tunities to  become  immensely  rich,  because  it  would  have  deprived 
him  of  the  path  where  duty  led  in  the  public  service,  and  where 
ambition  might  be  gratified  if  successful.  Discussing  the  old 
Athenian  question  which  engaged  Socrates  and  Plato  night  after 
night,  "Is  life  worth  the  living/'  she  said,  "My  husband  and  I 
started  with  nothing  except  our  hopes  and  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment. I  said  to  him,  we  want  only  two  things  to  make  our 
happiness  secure  for  the  whole  future,  a  baby  and  a  piazza.    We 
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had  the  babies.  They  have  grown  up  and  are  all  doing  well, 
and  they  are  giving  infinite  happiness  to  us,  but  somehow  we 
have  not  the  piazza  yet."  No  birthday  speech,  no  library  or 
sermons,  no  volumes  of  reminiscence,  of  biography  or  autobio- 
graphy, no  accountant  or  mathematician  could  express  the  sum 
of  enjoyment,  of  healthy  and  happy  work  and  pleasure  which 
have  filled  the  advancing  years  of  those  wise  optimists. 

This  anniversary,  the  twelfth,  in  which,  under  this  hospitable 
roof,  several  hundred  gentlemen  have  met  every  year  to  make 
my  birthday  a  happy  one,  and  the  future  full  of  brightness  and 
hope,  would  be  incomplete  without  an  expression  in  regard  to 
events  in  which  all,  no  matter  what  their  party  or  other  affilia- 
tions may  be,  have  common  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  revelations  made  in  this  room  at  one  of  our  first  meetings 
exploded  the  bomb  under  municipal  corruption  and  misrule, 
which,  taken  up  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  not  only  led  to  the 
successful  reform  movement  here,  but  started  a  wave  of  non- 
partisan interest  in  the  government  of  cities  which  went  all  over 
the  country.  Except  that  the  time  was  ripe  when  that  speech 
was  made,  the  story  and  its  illustrations  would  have  gone  out 
with  the  lights.  As  we  glance  at  the  then  and  now,  we  will  all 
admit  that  municipal  government  is  infinitely  purer,  more  public 
spirited,  closer  to  the  people,  freer  from  cliques  and  gangs,  and 
more  non-partisan  than  ever  before. 

I  have  learned  by  long  experience  in  conflicts  in  the  law,  in 
political  possibilities  and  in  business  antagonisms  to  fear  little 
things.  A  single  unfortunate  remark  defeated  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  ended  disastrously  two  other 
presidential  campaigns.  Waterloo  was  lost  to  the  Emperor 
because  he  had  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  I  have  known  tremendous 
financial  transactions  moving  successfully  to  completion  and  to 
fortune  for  the  projectors,  to  fail  because  no  chain  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  and  the  weak  link  had  been  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

We  are  in  most  respects  the  foremost  people  in  the  world 
in  our  freedom  from  traditions,  legends  and  superstitions,  and 
yet,  in  some  respects  the  most  conservative.  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Andrew  Jackson  have  almost  as  much  influence  to-day  as  in 
their  life-time.     The  revenue  system  of  Hamilton  remains  prac- 
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tically  unchanged  and  every  variation  has  been  brought  about 
by  little  less  than  a  revolution.  The  glorious  victory  over  the 
British  at  New  Orleans  was  won  after  peace  had  been  declared 
and  therefore  had  no  influence  upon  the  result.  But  the  war  of 
General  Jackson  upon  the  national  bank,  which  destroyed  it,  and 
for  the  creation  of  the  sub-treasury  with  the  hoarding  of  the 
money  collected  from  the  people,  and  keeping  it  from  circulation 
and  the  people's  use  has  continued  until  to-day  a  fetich  of  Ameri- 
can finance.  The  sole  claim  to  distinction  of  this  policy  is  that  it 
differs  from  that  of  all  great  commercial  nations  who  are  free 
from  our  currency  difficulties,  because  their  system  is  the  result 
of  many  centuries  of  experience.  It  gives  to  our  currency  a 
quality,  in  its  scarcity  at  times  and  its  plenteousness  at  other 
times,  which  affects  disastrously  all  our  business  and  industrial 
interests.  But  it  is  unique  in  this  that  we  alone  among  greatly 
successful  peoples  have  a  national  currency  which  has  a  summer 
quality,  a  winter  quality,  a  fall  quality,  and  a  spring  quality.  In 
the  winter  it  is  tight,  in  the  summer  it  is  loose,  in  the  spring  it  is 
variable,  and  in  the  fall  it  is  contracted.  When  we  were  boys  in 
the  good  old  days  in  the  country — for  nearly  all  of  us  were  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  country — we  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  and  reached  the  days  with  exquisite  pleasure  as  they 
came  along,  of  peach  time,  cherry  time,  apple  time,  strawberry 
time,  and  huckleberry  time.  Now  we  have  peaches  and  plums 
from  South  Africa  in  mid-winter.  We  have  apples  and  pears 
at  all  seasons  by  cold  storage.  We  have  strawberries  from  the 
tropics  until  we  are  tired  of  them  when  they  ripen  at  our  doors. 
Cheap  and  swift  transportation  has  annihilated  seasons,  and 
destroyed  for  the  boys  of  to-day  the  pleasures  of  our  youth.  I 
trust  that  the  agitation  of  this  year  will  make  our  experience  in 
fruits  and  berries  which  have  eliminated  seasons,  result,  by  proper 
legislation,  in  the  stability  of  our  currency  all  the  year  round. 

Three  events  that  have  happened  in  the  twelve  months  since 
we  last  met  are  epoch-making.  They  are  the  proclamation  of 
religious  toleration  by  the  Czar  of  Russia;  the  report  of  the  coal 
strike  commission ;  and  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Irish  land 
question.  The  effects  of  the  first  are  yet  to  be  judged  by  its  ad- 
ministration. The  other  two  mark  the  tremendous  advance  made 
since  the  Hague  convention  toward  that  arbitration  which  to  be 
successful  must  end  in  conciliation. 
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The  forces  of  capital  and  of  labor  have  in  the  last  year  pro- 
gressed in  organization  and  in  power  beyond  any  previous  twenty 
years.  As  warring  factions  they  are  destructive  of  the  comforts, 
of  the  peace,  and  almost  of  the  life  of  communities  and  of  the 
country.  They  ought  to  dwell  together  in  harmony  and  live 
under  a  perfect  understanding  or  with  methods  by  which  dis- 
putes can  be  speedily  settled  before  all  outside  interests  are  in- 
volved. There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
there  were  no  organizations  of  capital,  but  there  were  individual 
capitalists  employing  labor,  and  the  rewards  of  labor  were  gov- 
erned simply  by  the  measure  of  income  necessary  for  subsistence. 
In  the  happy  evolutions  of  industrial  development  possible  under 
democratic  institutions,  we  have  reached  the  higher  and  better 
judgment  that  labor  is  entitled  to  its  proper  share  in  its  work  with 
capital.  I  take  only  the  branch  which  I  know  best,  and  these  have 
been  the  results : 

In  1866,  when  I  began  as  an  attorney  with  the  railroad,  the 
average  pay  per  capita,  including  all  classes  on  the  pay  roll,  was 
less  than  $400  a  year;  in  1880  it  was  $520.  In  1903  it  was  $633 
per  annum,  an  advance  of  over  twenty  per  cent,  since  1880  and 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  since  1866.  In  1880  capital  received  eight 
per  cent,  upon  its  investment  in  New  York  Central  stock,  and 
seven  per  cent,  upon  its  investments  in  the  bonds.  In  1903  the 
stock-holder  gets  five  and  the  bond-holder  three-and-a-half  per 
cent.  Of  the  earnings  in  the  year  ending  June  3,  1902,  capital 
received  $6,000,000  from  the  stock  and  $20,600,000  from  the 
bonds,  or  $26,600,000  in  the  aggregate,  while  labor  received 
$29,093,400. 

Universal  education  in  the  schools  and  that  larger  culture  by 
absorption  which  has  come  from  a  knowledge  of  the  markets 
and  their  needs  and  foreign  competition,  are  educating  both 
capital  and  labor  and  bringing  to  the  front,  in  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  combinations  which  are  the  feature  of  our  era,  the 
broadest  minded  and  ablest  men,  and  have  led  the  labor  unions 
from  necessity  to  select  their  natural  leaders. 

There  never  has  been  any  code  of  law  or  ethics,  except  that  of 
"might  makes  right,"  by  which  labor  struggles  could  be  settled. 
Strikes  have  been  promoted  sometimes  by  employers  for  an 
excuse  to  lay  off  their  men  and  close  their  works  and  on  the  other 
hand  without  reasonable  excuse  by  the  workmen.     Now,  how- 
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ever,  we  have  the  report  of  a  tribunal  happily  created  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  cessation  of  the  distribution  of  a  prime  article  of 
necessity,  composed  of  able  men  in  every  department  of  American 
life,  with  the  judiciary  and  the  church,  with  capital  and  labor, 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  all  represented  upon  its  board. 
Its  decision  was  awaited  with  anxiety  by  the  industrial  world  all 
around  the  globe.  Its  judgment  being  unanimous,  its  decrees 
will  stand  for  the  future  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  and  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  and  relations  between  employers  and  employees, 
and  has  behind  it  public  opinion — that  force  which  there  is  no 
power  in  any  organization  to  resist. 

I  wish  here,  for  it  seems  a  fitting  opportunity,  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  eminent  leader  with  whose  work  I  have  been  intimately 
familiar  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  By  his  ability  and  his 
wisdom  he  has  guided  into  a  position  of  the  strongest  of  labor 
organizations  and  one  of  the  most  respected,  that  of  which  he 
has  been  so  long  the  head.  With  a  business  talent  which  would 
have  won  success  in  any  vocation,  the  organization  under  his 
guidance  has  established  and  wisely  administered  a  vast  fund  for 
help  and  maintenance.  With  tact,  diplomacy,  and  statesmanship 
he  has  guided  his  brotherhood  through  the  many  critical  diffi- 
culties of  the  last  twenty  years,  securing  for  his  associates  their 
rights  and  winning  the  respect  of  the  railway  presidents  and 
managers  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal.  Both  capital  and  labor, 
as  they  approach  more  nearly  to  a  common  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial understanding,  will  recognize  more  and  more  their  mutual 
debt  to  Chief  Arthur  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  unexpected  solution  of  the  century 
of  war  of  the  Irish  against  English  rule  and  landlordism.  After 
innumerable  revolts,  after  deaths  upon  the  scaffold  and  imprison- 
ment of  Irish  patriots,  after  half  the  population  has  been  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world,  it  is  suddenly  discovered  that  the  path- 
way of  peace  through  conciliation  is  both  the  salvation  of  the 
Irish  people  and  another  prop  in  the  stability  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  the  place  of  armed  camps  and  an  ever  present  mili- 
tary constabulary,  in  the  place  of  chronic  unrest,  bitter  hostility 
and  emigration,  comes  this  extraordinary  recognition  of  the  spirit 
with  which  the  twentieth  century  opens — arbitration  leading  to 
conciliation;  not  disputes  and  lawsuits  with  an  exultant  victor 
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and  a  sullen  vanquished,  but  neither  victor  nor  vanquished,  be- 
cause in  concession  and  conciliation  each  party  has  recognized 
justice  and  right  and  been  their  beneficiaries.  As  the  Government 
stepped  into  the  coal  strike  with  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
which  settled  the  controversy,  so  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  when  the  landlord  will  not  yield  for  a  price  less  than 
the  amount  whose  income  will  be  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  land, 
and  the  tenant  cannot  buy  and  live  upon  a  price  so  large,  makes 
a  present  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  of  $60,000,000,  which 
pays  the  differences;  and  then  relying  upon  the  industry  and 
integrity  of  the  Irish  people,  loans  them  $500,000,000  that  they 
may  become  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  land  on  which  they  have 
lived  and  labored  almost  hopelessly  for  so  many  generations. 

But,  my  friends,  you  and  I  to-night  will  look  on  the  lighter 
side  of  life,  on  those  foibles  of  human  nature,  whether  they  are 
ours  or  the  other  fellow's,  from  which  we  can  get  fun.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  position  of  a  United  States  Senator  for  the 
student  of  humanity.  One  thing  which  I  have  noticed  all  my 
life  is  that  most  men  who  have  become  foremost  in  their  vocation 
think  they  could  have  done  much  better  in  some  other  line.  Dis- 
tinguished army  and  navy  officers  generally  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  great  orators.  Men  of  letters  are  often  under 
the  impression  that  if  their  talents  had  been  applied  to  affairs 
they  would  have  accumulated  fortunes  and  been  captains  of 
industry.  The  parishioner  in  the  pew  who  is  a  poor  listener,  be- 
cause his  unfinished  transactions  in  "undigested  securities"  on 
Saturday  night  bother  his  brain  during  the  service  on  Sunday, 
will  remark  on  the  way  home  from  church  with  his  family,  "The 
doctor  was  very  dull  this  morning;  I  could  preach  a  better  sermon 
than  that  myself."  That  man  might  make  a  dollar  a  minute,  but 
he  could  not  formulate  for  five  minutes,  so  as  to  interest  anybody 
or  without  breaking  down,  the  line  of  thought  which  his  pastor 
had  pursued.  A  gentleman  who  was  at  the  front  of  his  profes- 
sion, said  to  me  the  other  day,  "I  have  been  reading  your  speeches 
and  studying  your  life,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
get  an  enormous  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  everything.  My 
career  was  fixed  by  circumstances  in  my  youth,  and  my  success 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  but  I  have  often  wondered  of  late 
if  I  did  not  make  a  mistake — whether  I  ought  not  to  have  entered 
politics  and  accepted  the  United  States  Senatorship."     His  ex- 
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perience  reminded  me  of  the  son  of  a  Senator  who  was  playing 
around  the  cloak  room  and  when  asked  what  he  intended  to 
do  when  he  grew  up  answered,  "I  want  to  be  a  stage  driver,  but 
I  suppose  I  have  got  to  be  a  United  States  Senator.' ' 

The  difficult  problem  with  busy  men  is  how  to  get  rid  of 
bores — bores  for  loans,  bores  for  wants  of  every  possible  kind. 
The  poet  Horace  in  Roman  days  gave  the  tip  to  unload  them  on 
your  friends.  But  that  is  not  always  possible.  The  two  most 
important  words  as  preventives  and  antidotes  for  loss  and  worry 
are  ''no"  and  "stop."  To  be  able  to  say  "no"  to  the  fascinating 
promoter,  "no"  to  the  friend  who  wants  your  endorsement  to  his 
note,  "no"  to  the  one  whom  you  wish  to  help,  but  whose  request 
involves  you  in  his  business,  which  you  do  not  understand,  will 
save  you  from  a  great  amount  of  anxiety  and  embarrassment.  If 
affection  or  friendship,  or  the  failure  of  will  power  leads  you  to 
say  "yes,"  then  come  in  the  protective  qualities  of  "stop."  "Stop" 
requires  immense  moral  courage.  It  means  that  you  accept  your 
loss  and  cross  the  transaction  off  your  books.  It  means  that  you 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  assurance  that  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more  will  make  the  business  a  success,  return  you  your  money 
and  establish  your  friend  on  a  firm  basis.  It  never  does.  The 
obligations  pile  up,  the  worry  increases  until  your  limit  is  reached. 
Only  the  most  drastic  measures  will  get  rid  of  such  people  and 
they  are  the  ones  closest  to  us. 

A  few  lines  which  I  heard  the  other  day,  and  which  possibly 
may  be  new  to  you,  shows  how  a  young  lady  tactfully  met  this 
difficulty. 

"  'Go  ask  papa/  the  maiden  said. 
He  knew  that  her  papa  was  dead; 
He  also  knew  the  life  he  led, 
And  to  where  her  answer  led, 
When  'Go  ask  papa,'  the  maiden  said." 

"Let  us  live  while  we  live  at  the  top  of  our  bent,  for  to- 
morrow we  die,"  is  Epicurean.  It  is  a  selfish  philosophy.  The 
Horatian  maxim  of  carpe  diem  is  little  better.  They  lead  to 
dissipation  which  saps  the  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal fibres  of  manhood.  The  philosophy  of  Longfellow's  Psalm 
of  Life  is  infinitely  better; 
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"Act,    act    in    the    living    present! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead! 

But  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day." 

We  pass  this  way  but  once.  There  is  no  return  over  the  old 
roadway.  There  should  be  no  reason  for  desiring  to  retrace  our 
steps.  No  one  who  has  wisely  lived  should  care  to  go  back  and 
begin  again.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  throw 
away  all  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  all  its  loves  and  friendships, 
all  the  emotions  felt  as  each  round  in  the  ladder  of  a  career  was 
reached  and  left  behind,  if  only  they  could  be  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  youth  and  have  life  before  them.  At  each  milestone 
we  can  gather  and  distribute.  We  can  leave  something  of  hope, 
of  help,  and  of  encouragement  to  those  who  follow,  and  still 
carry  on,  if  we  are  determined  that  the  world  owes  us  more 
pleasure  than  sorrow,  more  gain  than  loss,  more  happiness  than 
misery,  more  friends  than  enemies,  a  rich  accumulation  like  that 
of  the  affectionate  greeting  which  comes  from  you  all  here  to- 
night, which  does  not  burden  but  relieves,  which  lightens  the  task 
the  heavier  it  grows,  which  starts  us  on  the  morrow  with  a  purer 
spirit,  a  clearer  brain,  a  happier  heart,  and  a  better  purpose. 
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ADDRESS   AT   THE    BIRTHDAY   DINNER   GIVEN    TO    SENATOR   DEPEW 
BY  THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  23,  I904. 

My  Friends  :  It  is  a  happy  omen  that  on  this  thirteenth  an- 
niversary in  which  I  have  enjoyed  your  hospitality  in  the  cele- 
bration of  my  birthday,  your  greeting  occurs  not  on  the  Satur- 
day night  nearest  to,  but  on  the  Saturday  evening  of  the  event. 
In  all  the  others  but  one  we  have  had  to  conform  to  the  club  rule 
of  its  exercises  being  always  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
the  week.  Now,  however,  that  Saturday  and  the  23d  coin- 
cide, we  can  summon  my  distinguished  associates  who  en- 
tered the  world  at  this  date,  St.  George  and  Shakespeare,  and  give 
them  seats  at  our  table. 

"Three-score  and  ten"  has  been  made  so  significant  by  sacred 
and  profane  writers  that  one  is  expected  to  utilize  the  day  in 
recounting  his  blessings  and  confessing  his  sins.  As  you  cannot 
remain  in  continued  session  for  a  week,  I  shall  do  neither.  The 
Psalmist  says,  as  we  all  know :  "The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four- 
score years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow."  If  we  led 
Daniel's  life  we  would  have  the  same  view,  but  happily  we  do 
not.  I  find  no  parallel  in  my  condition  to  that  of  the  story  told 
by  the  Japanese  Buddhist,  who  is  the  only  writer  who  ever  spent 
any  time  in  the  sacred,  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa.  Pilgrims  come 
there  from  all  over  the  East  on  a  sacred  mission  once  in  their 
lives.  The  writer  says  he  heard  a  member  of  one  of  the  robber 
tribes  who  was  on  his  knees  in  front  of  the  sacred  image  utter 
this  prayer:  "Oh,  Lord  Buddha,  from  the  magnificent  offering 
which  I  have  made,  I  feel  that  I  am  forgiven  for  the  murders 
I  have  committed,  the  property  I  have  stolen,  and  the  wives  of 
other  men  I  have  run  away  with,  but  as  I  have  done  so  well  by 
you  and  have  exhibited  such  a  contrite  and  repentant  spirit,  I 
want  to  be  forgiven  now  for  the  murders  I  shall  hereafter  com- 
mit, the  robberies  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  be  guilty,  and  other 
men's  wives  I  shall  hereafter  take  from  them." 
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The  science  of  proper  living,  the  benefits  of  temperance  in  all 
things  and  the  healthful  influence  of  a  balanced  mind  from  which 
all  worries  are  expelled  and  few  gain  entrance,  have  become  so 
common  that  seventy  is  now  middle  life.  In  every  department 
from  three-score  and  ten  to  four-score  or  later,  is  the  harvest  of 
trained  and  experienced  labor.  Bismarck  said  that  Thiers,  when 
near  his  eightieth  year,  prevented  him  from  depriving  France  of 
one-third  of  her  territory.  The  late  Pope  Leo  XIII  did  the  work 
which  gave  him  immortality  in  the  last  ten  of  the  years  of  his 
pontificate,  and  he  lived  to  be  ninety-three.  Gladstone  became 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  and  won  world-wide  distinction  in  the  de- 
cade before  his  death  at  eighty-six.  A  coterie  of  elderly  Sena- 
tors, in  conjunction  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  is  of  their  period,  are  the  real  rulers  of  our  Re- 
public. Roberts  in  his  seventieth  year  conducted  the  South  Afri- 
can campaign  and  retrieved  as  far  as  possible  the  blunders  of  the 
juniors,  while  in  another  sphere  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  up 
to  the  age  of  seventy -one  had  accumulated  $17,000,000,  added 
to  it  ninety  more  from  seventy-one  to  eighty-three.  So  no  one 
ambitious  to  be  a  millionaire  need  despair. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  guide  posts  for  a  career  are  its 
disappointments,  and  the  real  blessings  in  life  are  its  losses.  I 
have  hardly  ever  met  with  a  successful  man  who  has  not  con- 
fessed that  a  failure  to  accomplish  what  he  most  wished  for  and 
which  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  his  hopes,  turned  him  into  the 
path  where  he  won  his  triumphs.  I  know  in  my  own  case  that 
my  greatest  disappointments  and  severest  blows  have  been  the 
greatest  blessings.  Parents  often  suffer  privations  and  hard- 
ships to  educate  their  children.  The  investment  is  worth  the 
effort,  but  the  expense  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  sum  which 
the  man  often  pays  later  in  life  for  the  more  useful  culture  of 
experience.  It  is  the  losses  which  come  from  the  too  easy  af- 
fixing of  one's  signature  to  the  note  of  a  friend,  the  giving  of 
credit  to  assist  a  neighbor,  the  leg  which  so  advertises  its  weak- 
ness that  the  promoter  pulls  it  with  success,  which  teach  the  les- 
son that  enables  a  man  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head,  a  competence 
for  his  old  age  and  patrimony  for  his  family.  The  athlete  must 
train  his  muscles  by  the  hardest  discipline  and  have  them  tested 
by  brutal  "knock-outs"  before  he  has  any  value  for  the  team  of 
which  he  is  a  member  or  the  race  where  he  hopes  to  win  the  prize. 
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The  same  is  true  in  the  life-struggle  of  the  young  man  who  en- 
ters the  world  and  battles  for  its  rewards.  But  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  attained  by  the  right  minded  which  is  more  than  mere 
personal  success.  The  citizen  is  not  prepared  in  a  republic  for 
the  public  service  by  the  Government  teaching  him  in  the  army 
or  the  navy  or  its  civil  employment.  He  cannot  unload  the  re- 
sponsibility for  himself  upon  autocracy  or  imperial  power.  He 
owes  to  the  State  a  healthy  body,  a  sound  mind,  and  the  right 
spirit.  He  owes  to  his  country  the  indirect  benefits  of  those  best 
efforts,  which  can  only  come  from  stalwart  character  and  the 
culture  of  all  his  gifts;  for  the  work  of  the  author,  the  journal- 
ist, the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  professional  man,  the  artist, 
the  artisan  and  the  laborer  are  the  active  assets  and  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  two  men  who  were 
widely  and  favorably  known  took  special  interest  in  me  and 
gave  me  this  advice.  One  said,  "Chauncey,  attain  honors. 
Money  is  nothing  except  for  one's  wants,  and  one's  wants  can 
be  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum."  The  other  said,  "Get  money. 
There  is  nothing  so  disheartening  and  discouraging  as  the  fear 
of  poverty  always  impending  if  you  lose  your  health  or  your 
place.  There  is  nothing  so  full  of  strength,  hope,  health  and 
happiness  as  wealth,  which  defies  the  assaults  of  your  enemies  or 
the  weakness  which  comes  from  disease  or  old  age."  It  occurred 
to  me  that  no  effort  on  my  part  could  crown  me  with  laurels 
which  would  not  be  of  lesser  size  and  more  subject  to  fading 
qualities  than  those  of  many  other  men.  I  thought  also,  that  no 
matter  how  hard  I  struggled  or  pinched  or  starved  or  ran  along 
the  border  line  where  things  which  are  legal  do  not  excuse  those 
which  are  immoral,  there  would  be  so  many  richer  that  I  would 
be  in  a  much  lower  class.  So  from  this  came  the  determination 
to  try  to  gather  something  of  both.  We  all  know  that  the  best 
results,  whether  in  matrimony  or  in  business  or  the  things  which 
appeal  to  the  palate  and  the  taste,  are  to  be  found  in  the  blend. 
Fruitful  excursions  into  many  fields,  contact  as  far  as  possible 
with  those  who  are  eminent  in  their  specialties,  and  the  broadening 
and  elevating  influence  of  the  study  and  pursuit  of  the  things 
outside  of  your  vocation  which  interest  you,  increase,  according 
to  the  effort  and  opportunity,  the  pleasures  of  life. 

I  attended  the  commemorative  dinner  to  Chevreul,  the  fa- 
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mous  French  chemist,  on  his  one-hundredth  birthday,  by  the 
Government  and  also  the  city  of  Paris.  He  said  that  he  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  factory  of  the  Gobelin  tapestries,  that 
he  never  had  aspired  to  any  income  beyond  his  salary  nor  needed 
anything  more.  He  ascribed  his  longevity  to  the  fact  that  be- 
ing sure  of  his  position  so  long  as  he  might  live,  though  it  was 
a  modest  one,  he  never  worried  about  finances,  never  had  serious 
family  troubles,  never  had  touched  tobacco  or  alcohol,  had  lived 
most  temperately  and  drank  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Seine.  Be- 
side him  was  a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  dinner  to  the  utmost 
and  was  hilariously  and  rather  uproariously  proposing  the  health 
of  everybody  at  the  table.  The  old  gentleman  every  little  while 
would  place  his  hand  upon  his  neighbor  and  check  his  levity.  I 
said  to  the  officer  who  was  my  escort,  "Why  does  Chevreul  take 
so  much  interest  in  his  lively  neighbor?"  He  said,  "Because  he 
is  his  son.  He  differs  from  his  father  in  having  extracted  from 
the  world  every  possible  pleasure,  in  having  tried  different  pur- 
suits, more  or  less  successfully,  and  on  occasions  like  this  he  gives 
his  father  considerable  anxiety,  because  he  loves  too  well  the 
things  which  his  father  avoids."  I  said,  "How  old  is  this  boy?" 
He  answered,  "Seventy-six."  The  boy  had  lived  many  more 
years  than  his  father.  The  question  is,  did  he  not  get  more  out 
of  life  in  his  seventy-six  years  than  his  venerable  parent  did  in 
a  hundred? 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  my  first  few  years  after  leav- 
ing college  in  public  life  and  then  the  courage  to  quit  and  enter 
upon  and  stick  to  my  profession.  A  delegate  to  many  conven- 
tions, annually  stumping  the  State  and  country,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Secretary  of  State  and  the  possessor  of  a  commission 
as  a  foreign  minister  before  thirty,  lifted  me  upon  a  plane  where 
I  could  get  a  horizontal  view  of  all  our  famous  men  since  1856, 
and  form  their  acquaintance.  It  is  a  university  education  of  the 
highest  value  for  a  young  man  to  come  in  contact  with  those  who 
have  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  leadership  by  both  winning 
and  holding  it.  To  have  known,  even  in  a  slight  way,  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Saxe,  Theodore  Parker  and  other  writers; 
and  intimately,  Woolsey,  Porter,  Dwight,  Hadley,  Olmstead  and 
the  older  faculty  of  Yale;  Phillips,  Garrison,  Trumbull,  Ben 
Wade,  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  other  anti-slavery  orators  and  lead- 
ers; and  then  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  nearly 
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every  corps  and  division  commander  of  our  armies  in  the  Civil 
War;  and  Chase,  Seward,  and  all  the  statesmen  of  that  time,  to- 
gether with  personal  contact  and  opportunity  to  see  and  know 
more  or  less  confidentially  all  the  Presidents  from  and  including 
Lincoln,  and  added  to  this  the  privilege  of  contact  and  conversa- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  and  the  rulers  of 
many  foreign  countries,  is  to  have  enjoyed  glorious  opportunities, 
and  accumulated  assets  of  priceless  value  which  no  ill  fortune  can 
take  away. 

Many  writers  have  published  volumes  on  what  are  the  pleas- 
ures of  life.  Their  opinions  are  as  varied  as  types  of  individual 
character.  I  have  asked  the  question  of  many  successful  men 
when  in  their  old  age.  One  said,  "seeing  my  pile  grow."  An- 
other, "horses."  Another,  "cards."  Another,  "my  library." 
Another,  "my  farm  and  flocks."  Most  men  in  middle  life  and 
younger  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their  business  to  know  of  care. 
Among  the  most  unalloyed  pleasures  are  those  enjoyed  by  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  our  great  universities  who  are  ab- 
sorbed in  their  departments  and  their  work.  With  them  may  be 
associated  the  archaeologists  who  live  in  the  classic  past,  and 
furnish  funds  for  the  work  or  dig  themselves  among  the  ruins 
of  ancient  civilization  in  search  of  statues,  monuments  and  re- 
mains of  famous  temples  and  shrines.  A  find  of  a  work  of 
Praxiteles,  or  a  papyrus  scroll  of  Homer,  or  a  tablet  of  historical 
interest  gives  them  infinitely  more  and  purer  enjoyment  than 
would  the  discovery  of  the  buried  treasures  of  Captain  Kidd  to 
the  gold  seeker.  But  I  have  known  men  in  every  walk  of  life 
who  have  found  in  some  field,  outside  of  their  daily  work,  some 
congenial  pursuit  or  study  which  has  lifted  them  out  of  the  sor- 
didness  of  their  toil  into  a  dream-land  of  spirituality,  poetry,  and 
pleasure. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from  an  old  friend,  an  eminent 
clergyman  and  writer,  which  was  full  of  enthusiasm  in  the  re- 
newal of  his  life  at  Rome  after  forty  years  of  absence  and  his 
delight  in  the  discoveries  made  during  that  period  in  the  Forum 
and  about  the  Eternal  City.  I  cannot  help  contrasting  the  degree 
of  his  intelligent  and  exquisite  enjoyment  in  these  classic  treasures 
with  that  of  the  wife  of  a  multi-millionaire,  the  life  hobby  of 
whose  husband  was  money  making,  who  said  that  the  best  thing 
she  saw  in  Rome  was  the  "statue  of  the  wolf  suckling  Romeo 
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and  Juliet."  But  to  anyone  who  has  the  g£t  of  speech  for  the 
pulpit  or  the  platform  or  the  stage,  nothingequals  the  sensation 
of  applause  or  the  incense  of  approbation  rom  listening  thou- 
sands. It  is  the  insatiable  craving  for  the  greeting  over  the  foot- 
lights which  causes  great  artists  in  opera  oidrama  to  be  forever 
making  their  last  appearances,  until  happil  for  their  own  fame, 
and  the  benefit  of  their  audiences,  the  grav  makes  them  its  own. 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  difficul audience  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  company  gathered  at  a  great  diner  in  New  York,  like 
that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  of  le  New  England  So- 
ciety. It  is  composed  of  men  from  ever  State  in  the  United 
States  and  from  abroad.  They  have  sunved  the  competitions 
where  multitudes  fail,  and  have  risen  by  neer  ability  and  pluck 
to  be  successes  in  the  professions  and  busiess.  They  want  ar- 
gument in  epigrams,  statements  in  picture  vith  humor  free  from 
the  dross  of  tedious  descriptions,  a  ston  with  the  point  rather 
suggested  than  made,  and  above  all  brew.  They  distrust  eku 
quence.  I  have  seen  many  a  great  reputarm  go  to  pieces  on  these  t 
occasions,  buried  in  the  star-dust  of  the  :nstellations  which  th$ 
orator  had  knocked  from  the  heavens,  01-  uined  by  speaking  too 
long,  or  lost  in  the  last  thirty  minutes,  tough  the  man  had  won 
signal  success  in  his  first  twenty.  The  mst  pronounced  success, 
whether  as  a  sage,  a  wit,  a  humorist  c  a  philosopher  in  this 
field  was  the  late  William  M.  Evarts.  l  notable  rise  to  fame 
in  a  single  effort  was  made  by  Henry  V.  Grady  at  the  New 
England  dinner.  The  greatest  orator  n  the  platform  I  ever 
heard  was  Wendell  Phillips.  He  is  th  >nly  one  whom  I  have 
known  to  turn  audiences  which  came  t<  mob  him  into  applaud- 
ing enthusiasts.  At  the  banquet  board  upon  the  political  plat- 
form and  in  the  pulpit,  no  one  of  our  rneration  equaled  in  ver- 
satility and  power  the  late  Henry  War  Beecher,  while  for  ele- 
gance of  form  and  expression,  for  litrary  finish  and  elevated 
thought,  Dr.  Storrs,  Bishop  Phillips  Books  and  Canon  Farrar 
were  wonderful. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  same  plat  fori  with  nearly  every  politi- 
cal speaker  who  has  held  the  attentio  of  the  country  during 
the  last  forty  years.  Most  of  them  ha  but  one  speech,  and  their 
influence  was  more  in  their  position  ad  reputation  than  in  the 
brilliancy  or  wisdom  of  their  utterancs.  An  old  farmer  once 
said  to  me,  "Chauncey,  Governor  can  beat  you  to  death. 
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I  have  heard  you  bdi  six  times.     He  never  has  missed  a  word 
of  the  speech  he  firstnade,  and  you  can't  do  it." 

When  the  Civil  Var  broke  out  and  new  issues  had  to  be 
considered,  the  speakrs  whose  sole  topic  had  been  slavery  could 
not  learn  the  new  leson,  and  were  succeeded  by  younger  men. 
The  reconstruction  priod  closed  out  many  a  war  orator.  The 
abstruse  and  scientifkquestions  of  currency  and  finance  were  so 
difficult,  so  new,  so  hrd  to  make  plain  that  they  drove  from  tfie 
platform  a  large  majcity  of  our  political  speakers.  I  remember 
one  of  the  most  prominnt  of  them  coming  into  the  State  committee 
room  when  the  late  Fesident  Arthur  was  chairman  and  throw- 
ing down  his  grip-ba,  saying,  "Arthur,  there  are  those  docu- 
ments you  gave  me  toget  up  a  speech  on  the  currency  from.  I 
have  studied  them  thre  weeks.  I  cannot  make  head  nor  tail  out 
of  them,  nor  do  I  behve  anybody  can.  I  am  going  to  arouse 
the  people  with  my  oldashioned  talk."  The  prince  of  orators  in 
the  political  field  was  .-jbert  G.  Ingersoll,  and  very  effective  and 
impressive  were  Rosce  Conkling,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Tom 
Corwin. 

No  change  has  bee  more  remarkable  in  my  time  than  that 
of  the  characteristics  c  the  leading  financiers.  I  became  an  at- 
torney for  Commodore  V^anderbilt  when  a  young  man,  and  had 
business  dealings  with  Janiel  Drew,  and  frequently  met  George 
Law.  These  men  were  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
prominent  factors  in  finnce,  whose  operations  were  a  wonder  and 
whose  movements  eveniody  tried  to  follow.  They  had  fought 
their  way  into  leadersip,  especially  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
without  assistance  or  as3ciates,  by  skill,  far-sightedness  and  will 
power.  They  never  conded  in  any  one  what  they  were  going 
to  do,  never  consulted  aout  their  plans,  never  gave  any  reasons 
for  what  they  had  done  Elaborate  reports  to  the  stockholders 
or  to  the  press  would  rive  seemed  to  them  the  follies  of  a  fool. 
Their  successors  of  to-dv  are  all  in  association  with  large  num- 
bers of  strong  men.  Thir  work  is  the  result  of  consultation  with 
their  associates  and  the  fot  legal  advice  obtainable.  They  appeal 
to  the  public  by  prospers,  interview  and  report,  and  conduct 
their  business  upon  scienfic  principles  of  high  finance  which  re- 
quire education  and  long  raining.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  speculator  or  plunger  Meteors  are  always  the  same.  They 
illumine  the  sky,  flash  be  ire  the  eye,  and  explode. 
Vol.  Ill— 8 
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I  know  the  question  with  which  you  will  interrupt  is,  "How 
large  a  part  have  luck  and  opportunity  played  in  the  lives  of  the 
men  you  have  mentioned  during  the  past  fifty  years?"  Only  this 
which  is  embodied  in  the  lines  from  Shakespeare:  "There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to 
fortune,  *  *  *  and  we  must  take  the  current  when  it 
serves,  or  lose  our  ventures."  There  is  luck  in  the  opportunity 
which  comes  to  almost  everyone  once  in  a  lifetime  and  to  a  few 
more  than  once.  After  that  it  is  judgment.  A  famous  financier 
remarked  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck.  He  was  asked  if 
various  changes  which  he  had  made  in  life  when  he  had  been 
switched  off  from  the  path  he  had  marked  out  were  not  evidences 
of  luck.  He  said :  "No,  every  one  of  them  was  judgment."  He 
was  pressed  as  to  whether  large  financial  schemes  into  which  he 
had  entered  and  whose  success  was  dependent  upon  almost  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  critical  periods  of  their  exploitation, 
were  not  luck.  "No,  judgment."  Then  said  his  friend,  "Won't 
you  admit  that  you  had  mighty  good  luck  to  have  such  good 
judgment?" 

Well,  my  friends,  divide  the  world  from  the  opening  of  re- 
corded history  down  to  to-day  into  half  centuries.  Study  the 
events  which  were  beneficial  to  humanity  and  for  uplifting  the 
peoples  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  living  in  each  of  them, 
and  not  one  compares  with  the  period  of  fifty  years  which,  for 
our  purposes,  closes .  to-night.  It  has  given  to  us  unity  of  the 
world  by  belting  the  globe  with  lightning.  It  has  promoted  civil- 
ization along  the  lines  of  commerce  by  the  steamship  and  the 
railroad.  It  has  been  rich  in  inventions,  which  have  not  only 
added  enormously  to  wealth  and  comfort  in  all  lands,  but  to  the 
mitigation  of  disease  and  suffering  and  the  prolonging  of  life. 
It  has  lifted  sport  from  brutality  to  pursuits  for  the  mind  rather 
than  the  passions. 

When  I  graduated  and  began  the  study  of  the  law,  bigotry 
prevailed  all  over  the  country  on  all  controversial  questions.  Re- 
ligious sects  were  more  engrossed  in  fighting  each  other  than  the 
common  enemy.  There  was  an  almost  frantic  fear  lest  science 
and  research  should  impair  the  Bible  and  scientists  were  de- 
nounced as  infidels.  Not  to  drink  was  singular  and  not  to  accept 
a  treat  or  to  treat  in  return  a  breach  of  good  manners.  Naturally 
drunkenness,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  was  a  forgivable  weak- 
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ness.  Now  the  Bible  student  hails  science  and  criticism  as  but- 
tresses of  the  sacred  book,  and  there  is  happy  and  hopeful  unity 
among  the  churches.  Creeds  have  lost  their  power,  but  faith  is 
firmer  in  higher  thinking  and  broader  speech.  The  progress  of 
temperance  has  brought  incalculable  blessings  to  the  home,  so- 
ciety, and  citizenship. 

Above  all  in  value  has  been  its  contribution  to  emancipation. 
Laws  have  been  liberalized,  the  press  has  been  made  free,  the 
common  school  has  become  universal  and  colleges  and  universities 
give  more  liberal  learning  than  ever  before,  not  only  to  men  but 
to  women.  Labor  has  been  freed  from  restrictions  and  attained 
power  and  representation  and  slavery  has  been  abolished.  The 
spirit  and  achievement  of  this  half  century  which  we  have  been 
permitted  to  live  in  and  enjoy  can  be  expressed  in  one  word — 
"liberty." 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  SENATOR  DEPEW  BY 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  23,    I905. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  realize  that  this  is  the  fourteenth  of  these  annual  dinners 
which  have  been  given  to  celebrate  my  birthday.  More  valuable 
than  any  material  gain  or  political  promotion  is  the  compliment 
of  several  hundred  gentlemen  remembering  for  so  many  years 
the  anniversary  which  made  possible  for  me  the  joy  of  living. 
I  wish  I  could  share  with  you  all  its  pleasures  relieved  of  all 
its  pains.  For  the  first  time  the  occasion  is  graced  and  honored 
by  the  presence  of  ladies.  Surely  this  gallant  innovation  is  the 
suggestion  of  our  genial  and  popular  President,  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Woodruff,  and  inspired  by  the  happy  event  which  is  to 
occur  within  a  few  hours,  where  we  unanimously  wish  for  his 
bride  and  himself  long  life,  health,  and  happiness. 

The  rapidity  of  everything  in  our  American  existence  is  the 
marked  peculiarity  of  our  national  character.  There  has  enough 
been  crowded  into  these  fourteen  years  to  make  a  hundred  for 
any  other  nation.  The  most  striking  suggestion  which  comes  at 
an  hour  like  this  is  the  quick  creation  and  fading  away  of  reputa- 
tions. As  dear  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  said,  "How  soon  we  are 
forgot/'  The  first  of  these  banquets  was  in  the  last  year  of 
the  administration  of  President  Harrison.  We  were  entering 
upon  a  campaign,  with  the  nominations  in  June  and  July,  which 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  was  to  transfer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  William  McKinley  was  scarcely  thought  of  as  a  candidate 
for  the  convention  and  little  known  among  the  masses  of  the 
American  people.  Mark  A.  Hanna  had  no  reputation  whatever 
outside  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  in  Washington.  To-day  McKinley  holds 
a  place  among  the  immortals  as  one  of  the  best  loved  of  American 
Presidents,  Hanna  emerged  from  obscurity  to  make  McKinley 
President  and  to  become  the  Warwick  of  American  politics,  while 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  has  a  dominating  position  which  has  not  been 
held  by  any  President  in  our  generation  and  a  unique  and  orig- 
inal personality  which  commands  for  him  more  than  any  other 
ruler  the  attention  of  the  world. 

But  when  I  think  over  the  full  round  of  fifty  years  of  my 
activities  in  law,  business  and  politics  the  saddest  reminiscences 
are  those  of  the  reputations  which  fade  away.  Of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  partisan  politics  give  contemporaneous  interest  to 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  because  of  their  antagonistic  schools, 
but  as  Washington  rises,  they  drop  down.  In  the  middle  period 
a  certain  fascination  about  the  triumvirate  of  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun  keeps  their  memories  green,  but  the  schoolboy  and  the 
college  man  of  to-day  know  little  of  them.  I  have  lived  for  six 
years  in  Washington  in  the  house  occupied  by  Daniel  Webster 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  and  in  the  Senate.  An  English 
visitor  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  said,  "Very  interesting — the 
man  who  wrote  that  beastly  dictionary  whose  spelling  spoiled 
the  language !"  I  heard  a  story,  but  do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy, 
of  a  statesman  in  England,  who  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  your  Webster,  who,  as  I  learn,  was  your  greatest 
statesman  and  orator,  wrote  a  dictionary,  and  was  hung  for  kill- 
ing a  client."  Any  schoolboy  after  the  Civil  War  could  have  called 
off  easily  the  names  of  three-score  heroes  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  but  now,  so  far  as  the  universal  public  is  interested,  they 
know  only  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Lee.  The  obvious  lesson  is :  Do 
not  be  a  fool  and  work  for  posterity.  Do  your  best  in  your  day 
and  generation  and  receive  their  rewards.  If  posterity  remembers 
you,  it  is  not  your  fault,  and  you  have  received  your  dividends 
before  you  died. 

Six  years  ago  this  occasion  was  made  a  celebration  of  my 
election  to  the  Senate;  to-night  of  my  re-election.1  Between  the 
former  and  the  latter  it  seems  but  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun  of  a  single  day.  It  has  been  a  joyous  period,  but  passed 
like  a  dream.  The  war  with  Spain  created  for  us  new  problems 
to  solve  and  put  to  the  supreme  test  our  ability  to  assume  great 
responsibilities  and  perform  high  duties  without  material  re- 
wards. The  splendid  vindication  of  promise  and  performance  in 
Cuba,  the  burden  carried  so  successfully  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 

'Mr.  Depew  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  first  in  1899  and  a  second  time 
in  1905.— Ed, 
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Philippines  form  a  new  and  brilliant  chapter  in  American  history. 
From  our  first  Presidency  in  1789  to  McKinley  in  1899  tne  world 
had  cared  little  for  our  internal  politics  and  nothing  about  our 
foreign  policy.  But  in  these  six  short  years  the  most  interesting 
subject  in  every  mart  and  center  of  manufacture  and  trade  has 
come  to  be  "The  American  invasion,"  and  the  most  acute  ques- 
tion in  every  Cabinet,  "What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  ultimate  settlement  and  disposition  of  countries, 
treaty  ports,  and  markets  in  the  Far  East  ?" 

I  have  studied  the  Senate  during  my  membership,  and  with 
each  year  my  respect  and  reverence  for  it  have  increased.  As 
we  grow  in  population  and  territories,  as  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  become  more  important,  as  our  world  trade 
adds  to  the  cares  of  government,  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
presents  new  phases  and  new  possibilities,  as  the  concentration  of 
industries  more  and  more  absorbs  the  public  mind  and  attention 
and  as,  growing  out  of  these,  there  is  ever  a  peril  of  a  furore  of 
passion  sweeping  the  country  off  its  feet,  the  conservatism  of  the 
Senate  becomes  more  and  more  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
and  safety.  That  there  are  no  limitations  to  debate  and  no 
previous  question  is  the  frequent  criticism  of  this  body.  It  is 
exasperating  to  a  degree  that  the  majority  cannot  have  its  way 
the  moment  it  feels  the  strength  of  its  numbers,  though  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  good  measure  which  has  been  lost  by  this  obstruc- 
tion of  the  minority,  but  I  do  remember  many  cases  where  the 
power  of  the  minority  has  given  the  country  time  to  think  and 
brought  the  majority  to  reason  and  sanity.  The  more  powerful 
the  nation  and  the  more  complicated  its  interests  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  haste.  It  is  irritating,  but 
nevertheless  consoling,  to  find  salvation  in  a  flood  of  talk. 

When  I  was  elected  the  question  of  the  election  of  the  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people  was  arousing  universal  interest.  It 
has  in  a  measure  died  out.  The  people  do  not  care  about  the 
abstract  propositions  that  as  the  Senators  are  the  Ambassadors 
of  sovereign  States  they  should  therefore  be  elected  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  those  States,  but  they  are  deeply  concerned  in  having 
a  voice  in  their  selection.  At  my  period  in  life  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  my  election  I  can,  I  hope,  without  a  charge  of 
egotism  say  a  few  plain  words.  The  popular  appreciation  of  an 
election  by  the  people  is  a  nomination  by  the  State  Conventions 
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of  the  two  parties.  The  people  then  are  helpless  except  to  vote 
for  the  nominees  of  the  conventions.  Those  nominees  may  be, 
as  Conventions  go,  the  incidents  of  the  trading  of  localities  for 
different  places  on  the  ticket  and  not  the  popular  choice.  I  have 
three  times  seen  a  candidate  for  Governor,  who  was  sure  of  a 
nomination  three  hours  before  the  convention  met  because  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  people,  lost  in  the  shuffle,  he  did  not  know  how, 
between  that  time  and  the  calling  of  the  roll,  when  his  name  was 
not  mentioned.  The  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  are  elected 
in  many  cases  by  caucuses  controlled  by  a  few  individuals  or 
delegates.  They  have  no  oath  of  office,  and  their  action  can  never 
be  called  in  question  by  a  constituency.  "The  Legislators,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  sworn  duties  to  perform  and  ambitions  for  the 
future.  They  are  judged  by  their  acts.  In  the  interval  between 
the  6th  of  November  and  the  ist  of  January,  in  my  case,  the 
newspapers  and  the  people  had  two  full  months  to  discuss  whether 
the  present  incumbent  should  be  retired  from  the  Senate  or 
returned.  If  the  matter  had  been  submitted  to  the  State  Con- 
vention the  probabilities  would  have  been  against  my  receiving 
the  nomination.  If  there  had  not  been  a  popular  approval  of  my 
course  and  a  desire  for  my  continuance  in  the  Senate  it  could  not 
have  been  manufactured.  But  with  two  months  for  the  press 
to  speak  out,  for  the  people  to  discuss  the  question  and  for  them 
to  organize  in  school  districts,  towns  and  cities,  the  popular  will 
became  evident  and  found  its  expression  in  the  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  the  Legislature 
might  even  disregard  that.  The  primary  is  the  only  practical 
suggestion  of  an  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  expensive  and  cumbersome,  but  it  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  several  States  and  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  I  am 
very  happy  in  the  thought  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  issue 
in  my  election  instead  of  being  a  contest  with  a  friend  was  simply 
whether  or  not  I  should  be  continued  for  another  term. 

I  have  searched  for  years  for  some  book  in  which  had  been 
collated  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  their  effect  upon  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  It  is 
known  that  the  utterances  of  the  god  controlled  the  politics  and 
policies  of  the  classic  age  for  centuries.  A  most  interesting  vol- 
ume might  be  written  on  the  effect  of  little,  apparently  trifling, 
things  upon  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  parties  and  peoples.     A 
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single  remark  of  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Prussia, 
made  to  King  William  at  the  watering  place  at  Ems,  brought  on 
the  Prussian-French  War,  created  modern  Germany,  despoiled 
France  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  influenced  the  politics  of  the 
world.  In  a  bill  rendered  by  William  L.  Marcy,  as  judge,  to  the 
State  Comptroller,  when  the  law  required  an  itemized  account 
of  expenditures,  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  for  patching  his  pants 
impaired  the  fortunes  of  that  statesman  and  of  his  party. 
General  Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  had 
won  the  admiration  of  the  country  by  his  gallantry  as  a  soldier, 
and  his  canvass  was  exceedingly  promising  until  in  giving  an 
excuse  for  the  delay  in  answering  the  communication  of  an  im- 
portant committee  he  claimed  it  was  due  to  absorption  in  a  "hasty 
plate  of  soup."  That  "hasty  plate  of  soup"  laughed  him  out  of 
the  canvass.  No  man  ever  came  so  near  the  Presidency  and  lost 
it  as  James  G.  Blaine.  Had  he  carried  the  State  of  New  York 
he  would  have  been  triumphantly  elected,  but  the  State  went 
against  him  by  only  1,037  majority.  The  famous  alliteration  of 
the  three  R's :  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion,  in  the  speech  a 
few  days  before  election,  addressed  to  Mr.  Blaine  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  alienated  tens 
of  thousands  of  voters  and  not  only  ended  the  ambition  of  a 
lifetime,  but  changed  the  course  of  American  politics.  A  single 
remark  made  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Albany  when  Conkling, 
Arthur,  and  Cornell  were  in  conference  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  organization  which  defeated  the  third  term  and  nominated 
Garfield  for  President. 

At  the  first  of  these  dinners  I  took  occasion  in  my  speech, 
more  in  the  spirit  of  an  after  dinner  talk  than  serious  accusation, 
to  point  out  as  sources  of  Brooklyn's  pride  instances  of  her  ac- 
quiescence by  her  votes  in  notorious  corruption.  The  Mayor, 
himself  an  honest  man,  took  umbrage  and  left  the  table,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  feast  was  marred.  Ordinarily  such  an  event 
would  have  been  forgotten  with  the  day,  but  the  pulpit  of  Brook- 
lyn, which  always  speaks  out,  raised  the  question.  "Why  did 
the  Mayor  leave  the  table?"  He  should  have  defended,  said  the 
ministers,  the  good  reputation  of  his  city  by  refuting  these  grave 
charges  and  not  run  away.  "Why  did  the  Mayor  leave  the  table  ?" 
thus  heralded  through  the  churches,  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  reform  uprising  which  swept  this  city  and  subsequently  New 
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York  and  then  went  all  over  the  country.  The  conditions  were 
ripe  for  revolt ;  the  fuse  was  close  to  the  powder  magazine,  and 
"Why  did  the  Mayor  leave  the  table  ?"  was  the  match. 

The  great  difference  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  is  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which  our  problems  are 
solved.  This  is  due  to  the  universal  education  and  general  intelli- 
gence of  our  people  and  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  because  previous  solutions  have  almost  in- 
variably turned  out  right.  No  matter  how  grave  the  question, 
it  arouses  interest,  but  not  apprehension.  The  occasion  may  be 
fruitful  in  scare  head  lines,  but  there  is  general  calm.  Each 
year  has  furnished  its  doubts,  and  before  we  have  again  met  they 
have  been  dispelled.  Present  problems  are  more  interesting  to 
us  because  we  are  nearer  to  them  and  they  are  new.  The 
Presidency  under  Roosevelt  has  assumed  closer  relations  to  the 
people.  He  has  been  called  upon  to  use  the  prestige  of  his  great 
office  in  critical  crises  where  under  the  law  and  Constitution  he 
has  no  power.  The  force  of  his  advice  will  always  depend  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  President  of  the  hour.  There  must  be 
unquestioning  confidence  in  his  ability,  wisdom,  patriotism,  cour- 
age and  absolute  unselfishness.  The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike 
was  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  reserve  power  in  the  office 
and  the  man.  The  same  is  true  of  his  action  upon  trusts  and 
railway  legislation.  From  an  agitator  clothed  with  the  power 
of  the  Presidency  such  policies  as  Roosevelt  advocates  would  cre- 
ate dangerous  disturbance,  with  far  reaching  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences. But  suggestions  from  Roosevelt,  with  the  unique  posi- 
tion he  holds,  backed  by  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  shown  by 
the  enormous  majority  he  has  received,  strengthen  public  confi- 
dence and  enhance  values.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  Presidency  that 
its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  power  are  more  interesting  than 
any  other  development  in  our  official  history. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a  vital  force  for  a  generation, 
but  its  real  scope,  meaning,  and  responsibility  have  been  largely 
academic.  The  request  of  the  Santo  Dominican  Government  for 
us  to  intervene  has  compelled  us  to  face  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
under  aspects  never  before  presented.  We  cannot  say  to  these 
American  Republics,  "You  shall  not  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions nor  permit  their  citizens  to  engage  with  their  capital  in 
business  within  your  borders,"  nor  can  we  say  to  foreign  nations, 
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"We  will  not  permit,  without  a  war,  your  exercise  of  the  rights 
granted  to  you  by  international  law,  and  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute,  in  the  protection  of  your  citizens  and  the  collection  of 
your  debts."  Some  of  these  Republics  have  felt  safe  in  inviting 
the  citizens  and  capital  of  other  countries  and  then  at  the  whim 
of  a  revolution  repudiating  all  obligations.  They  have  done  this 
under  the  belief  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  behind  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  save  them  from  the  consequences  of 
such  acts.  The  question  is  now  upon  us,  presented  in  its  best 
form  by  the  request  of  Santo  Domingo  to  take  possession  of  her 
customs  and  adjust  her  debt  or  else  to  permit  foreign  govern- 
ments to  take  her  ports  and  do  that  work  themselves.  The  latter 
course  would  defeat  the  vital  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  leave  foreign  powers  in  practical  possession  of  an  island,  with 
ports  and  harbors  for  rendezvous,  on  the  line  of  our  Isthmian 
Canal  and  commanding  our  island  possessions  and  gulf  coast. 
Our  duty  is  difficult,  but  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment to  a  great  and  free  people  are  always  difficult  and  they  are 
dangerous  unless  courageously  and  wisely  met. 

We  have  the  strenuous  and  the  simple  life  before  us.  The 
first  has  its  attractions.  I  bought  the  second  in  the  five  cent 
edition  and  confess  it  is  hard  to  read.  When  one  has  passed 
three  score  and  ten  the  natural  life  has  the  same  charm  which 
appeals  to  youth.  It  is  folly  to  strain  or  simper.  Retire  at 
sixty,  cries  one.  Quit  when  you  have  enough  to  live  on,  says 
another.  The  Judiciary  in  our  State  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  an  age  limit.  It  prevents  some  exhausted  or  played  out 
officers  from  injuring  the  service,  but  deprives  the  public  of  many 
of  its  ablest  and  best  equipped  men.  Dr.  Osier's  chloroform 
should  be  not  for  age,  but  incompetence.  I  have  known  those 
whose  fires  were  burned  out  at  forty  and  those  who  did  not  fully 
mature  until  sixty,  and  the  succeeding  twenty-five  were  their 
best  years.  Napoleon  had  lost  his  grip  at  thirty-six  and  Byron 
his  genius  earlier.  Nothing  equals  the  sustaining  power  of  work 
or  the  life  giving  inspiration  of  achievement.  Inanition  and 
death  are  the  sequels  of  idleness  at  any  age.  Prestige,  whether 
from  things  done  or  inheritance,  counts  for  much.  Officers  of 
distinction  in  business  and  financiers  of  vast  wealth  and  experience 
defer  to  the  judgment  of  a  tried  veteran  and,  curiously  enough, 
pay  a  measure  of  the  same  respect  to  the  green  and  undeveloped 
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youth  who  is  heir  to  the  situation.  The  septuagenarian  who  drops 
the  sustaining  force  of  power  and  the  incense  of  deference  ad- 
vances rapidly  through  Shakespeare's  seventh  age  to  the  grave. 
If  he  visits  the  office  or  counting  room  the  clerks  no  longer  see 
him,  and  the  manager  or  partner,  who  was  so  cordial  in  the 
active  days,  says:  "Excuse  me,  old  man;  so  busy,  you  know. 
Come  around  Sunday  to  dinner  if  you  have  nothing  better  on 
hand."  He  finds  no  place  in  the  talk  at  the  table.  It  is  of  the 
shop,  with  which  he  has  lost  touch  and  information.  Dinner  con- 
versations once  made  memorable  evenings,  and  every  period  in 
life  merry  and  wise,  or  filled  delightful  volumes,  but  now  bonds 
and  stocks  of  steel  or  copper  or  rails  or  mines  confine  it  within 
the  exchanges.  Once  we  had  quick  recognition,  racy  reviews,  and 
keen  enjoyment  of  authors,  new  books,  art  and  adventure  at 
home  and  abroad,  politics,  the  opera  or  the  drama.  I  spoke  of 
them  the  other  evening  to  a  charming  woman,  who  said:  "Oh, 
those  things  are  old  fashioned  and  a  bore!  Tell  me  about 
'Smelters.'  Are  they  going  up?"  After  dinner  the  men  dis- 
cussed on  which  side  to  speculate  in  view  of  Union  Pacific's 
$100,000,000  stock  issue  and  its  possible  purchasers. 

With  diplomats  and  statesmen  intent  upon  the  discussion  and 
outcome  of  grave  international  relations,  and  men  of  letters 
drawn  to  the  Capital  by  its  unequaled  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties, Washington  is  almost  the  only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  mind  can  separate  from  matter  and  enjoy  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  higher  life.  The  actors  on  the  national  stage 
know  little  and  care  less  about  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock 
market  in  New  York  or  the  hysterics  of  the  pit  in  Chicago.  They 
live  and  move  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  home  and  foreign 
policies  and  politics.  A  large  majority  of  the  leaders  of  thought, 
debate,  and  action  have  passed  the  Osier  chloroform  period. 
Speaker  Cannon  in  his  seventieth  year  holds  and  guides  the  wild 
horses  of  the  House  with  unequaled  skill  and  firmness.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  hear  Senator  Hoar  at  seventy-seven  brilliantly 
encountering  the  ablest  orators  of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Piatt 
of  Connecticut,  whose  death  yesterday  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  country,  at  the  same  age  during  the  last  session  wielding  com- 
manding influence  among  his  colleagues,  while  Senator  Morgan 
at  eighty  held  the  floor  for  hours  against  the  assaults  of  a  host 
of  adversaries  with  unimpaired  vigor  of  mind  and  body.     Senator 
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Allison  at  seventy-six  is  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropiia- 
tions.  With  his  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  country  he  is  the  adviser  of  other  statesmen  and  with 
rarest  wisdom  and  tact  he  adjusts  expenditures  to  income  in  the 
appropriation  bills.  One  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and  genial  wits 
of  our  country,  Senator  Evarts,  when  near  the  close  of  his 
long  career  remarked  at  his  Christmas  dinner,  "When  we  began 
you  saw  a  turkey  stuffed  with  sage;  now  behold  a  sage  stuffed 
with  turkey!"  Which  meant  that,  though  many  years  past  the 
allotted  time,  he  enjoyed  life  with  the  zest  of  the  youngest. 

Death  is  an  accident.  It  may  happen  to  the  child  or  the 
centenarian.  Work,  temperance,  and  fun  are  the  sources  of 
longevity.  Our  thoughts  should  not  be  of  the  grave,  for  we  are 
a  long  time  dead,  but  of  the  uplifting  duties  and  pleasures  of  this 
glorious  old  world.  A  philosopher  once  said — I  cannot  quote  him 
literally :  "We  begin  life  naked  and  bare.  It  is  full  of  trouble 
and  care.  We  go  God  only  knows  where.  If  we  are  all  right 
here,  we  will  be  all  right  there."  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  but  as 
the  outcome  and  experience  of  an  unusually  busy  life  let  us  offer 
an  amendment  to  his  philosophy : 

"We  begin  life  naked  and  bare; 
Life  has  troubles,  but  happiness  rare, 
Let  us  but  do  our  best,  and  God  will  take  care 
Of  our  interests  both  here  and  there." 
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ADDRESS    AT   THE    BIRTHDAY   DINNER   GIVEN    TO    SENATOR   DEPEW 
BY  THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  27,  I907. 

Governor  Woodruff  and  Friends!  I  am  glad  that  the 
Governor,  whom  we  all  love,  is  able  to  be  present  with  us  to- 
night, and  as  President  of  the  Club  to  take  the  chair.  I  was 
fearful  that  something  might  happen  to  him.  I  read  in  one  of 
the  great  New  York  journals  the  other  day  that  he  had  acted  for 
that  newspaper  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to  decide  who  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  New  York.  The  picture  of  the 
lady  he  selected  convinced  me  of  his  excellent  judgment.  I 
thoughtlessly  said  to  my  wife,  "This  picture  represents  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  the  State."  She  replied,  "I  do  not  think  so." 
That  the  Governor  escaped  with  his  life  from  this  arbitration  and 
decision  is  wonderful.  Mrs.  Woodruff,  I  understand,  returned 
immediately  from  abroad. 

Reminiscences  are  the  characteristics  of  a  birthday.  They 
necessarily  include  a  hasty  inventory  of  the  net  results  of  a  life- 
time. Of  course  the  balance  sheet  is  not  all  credits,  but  fortu- 
nately for  mankind  there  is  almost  always  a  surplus  of  happiness. 
It  would  be  a  dull  and  stupid  existence  which  presented  no  con- 
trasts. All  good  luck  and  success  would  create  phenomenal  and 
disagreeable  egotists  and  mollycoddles.  It  requires  frequent 
knock-downs  and  knock-outs  to  keep  the  successful  man's  head 
within  its  natural  limits  and  his  views  of  the  world  normal.  When 
a  distinguished  and  powerful  gentleman  in  official  or  political  life 
is  noticed  by  his  friends  to  be  twirling  his  fingers  in  the  air  some 
distance  from  his  head  believing  that  he  is  scratching  it,  the  only 
remedy  is  bankruptcy  or  political  misfortune. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  this  club  began  to  pay  me  these  an- 
nual compliments.  Harrison  was  President,  Flower  was  Gover- 
nor, and  I  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  More  things  have  hap- 
pened affecting  our  country  and  our  State  within  that  period  than 
during  any  other  in  our  history  except  the  Civil  War.  I  return 
thanks  to  God,  and  take  courage  that  in  the  powers  and  strength 
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allotted  by  nature,  I  know  no  difference  between  fifty-eight,  sixty- 
eight,  and  the  seventy-three  of  to-night.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  span  of  life  with  the  retention  of  vigor  is  extending.  Ala- 
bama has  just  re-elected  Senator  Pettus  at  eighty-six  and  Morgan 
at  eighty- four  for  six  years  more  of  senatorial  life.  Senator 
Pettus  has  really  with  his  unexpired  term  eight  years  yet  to  serve. 
When  he  was  making  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  Senate  was  listening  intently,  though  he  was 
impatient  because  of  a  pressing  engagement  in  his  committee 
room.  When  Pettus  said,  "I  still  have  eight  years  with  you, 
Senators,"  my  elderly  colleague  remarked,  "Well,  if  he  is  going 
to  be  here  eight  years  more  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
him  again,  so  I  will  go  out."  Cullom  at  seventy-eight  has  also 
been  unanimously  re-elected  for  six  years,  and  Allison  at  seventy- 
six  is  the  venerated,  honored  and  beloved  elder  of  that  body,  while 
the  ever  sprightly,  always  youthful,  absolutely  irrepressible 
Speaker,  Joe  Cannon,  who  enters  blissfully  upon  the  procession 
of  the  seventies,  is  younger  in  spirits,  in  capacity  for  work,  in 
intuitive  grasp  of  political  situations,  in  appreciation  of  popular 
opinion  and  of  the  needs  of  the  country  than  any  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  have  had  my  full  share  of  enjoyable  gifts  in  my  several 
departments  of  activities,  but  none  of  them  has  given  me  so  much 
unalloyed  pleasure  as  these  continuing,  non-partisan,  and  cordial 
greetings  by  the  members  of  the  Montauk  Club.  Work  and 
cheerfulness  have  been  our  annual  texts.  A  French  philosopher 
said,  "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,  snore  and  you  sleep 
alone."  That  man  lives  best  who  labors  to  the  limit  of  his  life 
and  dies  in  the  harness.  The  epitaph  placed  by  his  comrades 
on  the  cowboy's  grave,  "Here  lies  Bill  Jones.  He  done  his 
damnedest.  Angels  could  do  no  more,"  roughly  fills  the  bill.  I 
have  always  deprecated  retirement  from  one's  business  or  pro- 
fession at  any  time.  I  tried  it  last  year  on  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion for  rest:  The  country  side,  out  of  doors,  the  study  of  na- 
ture, some  golf,  some  motoring — any  form  of  recreation — a  few 
friends,  no  newspapers,  and  absolute  abstinence  from  work.  I 
could  say  with  Tennyson  every  day,  "Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

When  one  has  been,  like  myself,  fifty-one  years  upon  the  plat- 
form, with  its  infinite  opportunities  to  study  human  nature  and  to 
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meet  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  risen  into  temporary  or 
permanent  observation  in  this  or  other  countries,  the  failure  to 
have  kept  a  diary  is  regrettable.  The  death  of  an  English  notable 
is  regarded  with  terror  by  his  contemporaries.  He  always  leaves 
an  autobiography,  the  attractiveness  of  which  depends  upon  its 
portraitures  of  the  men  and  women  he  has  known,  and  yet  they 
are  most  valuable  contributions  to  history.  The  habit  is  not  yet 
common  with  us.  My  old  friend,  Andrew  D.  White,  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  this  department  of  literature,  and  Mark 
Twain  is  daily  recording  his  experiences.  I  attempted  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  rest  by  this  kind  of  work,  but  found  its  difficulties 
almost  insuperable  because  of  the  loss  of  the  touch  and  union 
with  the  men,  the  circumstances  and  the  hour  recorded  in  a  daily 
diary  when  the  impression  was  fresh.  When  I  think  over  the 
Presidents  I  have  known  well,  from  Lincoln  to  Roosevelt,  the 
educators  from  Woolsey  to  Hadley,  the  men  of  letters  from 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  Mark  Twain,  the  captains  of  industry 
from  Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  those  now  in  the  public  eye, 
the  great  orators  from  Wendell  Phillips  down,  the  great  preach- 
ers from  Theodore  Parker,  Beecher  and  Storrs,  the  great  gen- 
erals from  Scott,  of  the  elders,  to  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan, 
the  admirals  from  Farragut  to  Dewey,  the  masterful  politicians 
from  Thurlow  Weed  to  Senator  Quay,  the  great  journalists  from 
Greeley,  Bennett  and  Raymond  to  their  successors  of  to-day, 
the  travelers  from  Bayard  Taylor  and  Stanley,  and  foreigners 
not  only  great  in  their  own  country,  but  of  international  fame,  it 
seems  as  if  the  world  had  lost  something  because  I  did  not  carry 
a  mental  camera,  which  snap-shot  on  the  enduring  page  impres- 
sions and  facts  which  the  biographer  cannot  gather  from  the 
family  archives  or  the  library,  and  which  would  present  a  pic- 
ture of  the  men  and  women  as  they  were  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  them.  However,  the 
memory  of  it  all,  though  incomplete,  embodies  treasures  gath- 
ered in  an  active  life,  which  give  exquisite  pleasure  and  can  never 
be  dissipated. 

A  wave  of  municipal  reform  started  from  a  widely  heralded 
remark  made  at  this  table  at  our  first  meeting.  We  have  never 
discussed  politics,  and  have  escaped  without  difficulty  a  consider- 
ation of  the  causes  of  the  panic  of  '94-95,  of  the  craze  of  sixteen 
to  one  of  '96,  which  nearly  captured  the  country,  of  McKinley 
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prosperity,  the  Spanish  War  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines. But  new  conditions  like  those  which  existed  prior  to  and 
during  the  Civil  War,  affecting  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
Government,  seem  to  make  it  impossible  at  any  gathering  now  not 
to  consider  the  tendencies  of  the  times. 

A  calm  consideration  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  rapidly  crystallizing  for  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches.  A  brief  review  of 
our  political  history  will  demonstrate  this. 

We  live  under  a  written  Constitution,  happily  described  by 
Gladstone  as  the  most  extraordinary  instrument  ever  struck  off 
at  one  time  by  the  hand  of  man.  Many  startling  changes  have  oc- 
curred and  been  upheld  by  the  courts  without  altering  a  letter  of 
the  great  charter,  and  whether  it  be  the  process  of  evolution  or 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  within 
the  past  few  years  is  phenomenal.  We  have  a  centralization 
of  power  and  executive  authority  beyond  the  dreams  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  it  is  the  popular  will.  The  fathers  of  the  republic, 
alarmed  by  the  usurpations  of  George  III.,  had  at  first  in  their 
articles  of  federation  no  executive  and  no  authority  for  the  en- 
forcement of  laws.  When  finally  by  a  series  of  compromises  the 
Constitution  was  created,  its  designers  intended  that  there  should 
be  three  independent  branches  of  Government — executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial — and  that  the  Congress  should  be  the  source 
of  power,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  President,  which  could 
be  overcome  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  constitutional  restrictions. 
They  also  intended  that  federal  authority  should  be  limited  to 
powers  granted  and  by  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  reserved 
by  the  States,  but  John  Marshall,  for  thirty-four  years  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  read  into  the  law  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  which  enabled  Andrew  Jackson  to  defeat  nullifica- 
tion, and  Abraham  Lincoln  to  fight  the  Civil  War,  conquer  the 
rebellious  States,  and  emancipate  the  slaves.  Two  millions  of  men 
tramping  across  State  boundaries  to  preserve  the  Union  became 
the  teachers  for  their  generation  and  the  young  men  who  come 
after  them  of  the  concentration  of  national  authority.  Ten  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  who  have  come  from  many  lands  to  escape  re- 
ligious or  political  persecution,  or  to  better  their  conditions,  know 
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little  and  care  less  for  State  sovereignty,  but  give  their  allegiance 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  flag  under  whose  folds  they  have  secured 
liberty  and  homes.  More  of  our  people  travel  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  to  them  as  they  fly  over  our  great  distances 
State  lines  are  figments  of  the  imagination,  except  as  an  arbitrary 
regulation  governing  liquid  refreshments  on  the  dining  car  irri- 
tates them  because  what  they  desire  is  denied  at  one  meal  and 
granted  at  the  next  because  the  train  has  run  into  another  State. 
The  utterance  of  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu 
Root:  "It  may  be  that  such  control  could  better  be  exercised  in 
particular  instances  by  the  Government  of  the  States,  but  the 
people  will  have  the  control  they  need  either  from  the  States  or 
from  the  National  Government;  and  if  the  States  fail  to  furnish 
it  in  due  measure,  sooner  or  later  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  found  to  vest  the  power  where  it  will  be  exercised 
by  the  National  Government,"  would  have  created  a  revolution 
within  years  which  we  can  remember,  but  now  it  does  not  even 
make  a  partisan  issue;  while  President  Roosevelt's  stronger  as- 
sertion of  the  same  idea  in  the  following  words :  "We 
need,  through  executive  action,  through  legislation,  and  through 
judicial  interpretation  and  construction  of  law,  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  fail  thus  to 
increase  it,  we  show  our  impotence,',  is  received  with  little  dissent. 
The  rate  bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress  was  a  tremendous 
advance  in  federal  authority,  while  anti-lottery  laws,  pure  food 
laws,  and  other  Federal  acts,  within  what  were  presumed  to  be 
the  health  and  police  powers  of  the  States,  receive  general  ap- 
proval, and  in  the  appropriation  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  last  session  for  rivers  and  harbors,  State  rights  men,  sharing 
in  the  benefits  and  forgetting  the  veto  of  one  of  their  Presidents 
of  a  similar  bill  because  of  its  unconstitutionality,  and  the  failure 
of  another  to  sign  for  the  same  reason,  hailed  with  joyous  ac- 
claim the  wise  liberality  of  the  Federal  Government.  There  is  a 
lot  of  human  nature  in  the  world,  and  at  times  it  works  mightily 
against  political  principles.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  noticed 
in  the  significance  of  words.  "Radical"  has  always  been  the 
terror  of  our  religion  and  politics.  "Too  radical"  has  defeated 
candidates  and  parties.  It  has  closed  the  church  to  professors  of 
new  religious  ideals  and  conventions  to  men  of  opinions  in  ad- 
vance of  their  party.  But  we  have  passed  so  far  beyond  the 
Vol.  Ill— 9 
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things  we  feared  that  a  radical  is  one  not  up  with  the  times.  Our 
peril  now  is  a  reactionary. 

But  still  more  remarkable  than  centralization  is  the  expan- 
sion of  popular  appreciation  of  the  executive  office.  The  Presi- 
dency has  grown  into  proportions  which  overshadow  the  Congress 
and  the  Courts.  The  people  expect  the  President  not  only  to 
deliver  the  messages  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  but  to 
instruct  their  representatives  on  all  matters  of  interest.  The 
formative  or  restraining  hand  of  the  Executive  is  on  every  detail 
and  proposed  amendment  of  leading  measures.  There  are  ninety 
Senators  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  apparently  the  people  believe  their  func- 
tions are  to  ratify  recommendations,  and  they  resent  independent 
Congressional  suggestions  which  alter  bills  or  opposition  to  their 
enactment. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  placed  on  trial  and  escaped  impeach- 
ment by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote  for  antagonizing  Con- 
gress, and  several  of  the  statesmen  who  with  great  courage  and 
independence  voted  for  his  acquittal  were  ostracized  by  their  con- 
stituents and  driven  from  public  life,  but  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme,  as  was  witnessed  during  the  last  session  by 
resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  newer  States,  in- 
structing their  Senators  and  Members  to  ascertain  the  President's 
wishes  before  voting  and  to  follow  his  directions.  The  drastic 
criticism  in  a  message  to  Congress  of  a  Federal  Judge  for  his  de- 
cision against  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  greatly  desired  by  the 
President,  would  in  recent  years  have  formed  the  basis  of  bitter 
debate,  and  the  opposition  would  have  tried  for  partisan  advan- 
tage by  appealing  to  popular  reverence  for  the  Court,  and  shout- 
ing for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  But  the  President's 
position  was  almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  press,  and  the 
deputy  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
followed  it  up  by  introducing  a  proposition  to  make  Judges  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  which  would  make  the 
Judiciary  an  echo  of  the  President's  will.  While  this  expansion 
of  executive  power  is  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  practice  of 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  independent,  and  resourceful  of  our  Presi- 
dents, even  his  supreme  genius  for  moulding  public  opinion  could 
not  have  produced  these  results  if  the  trend  of  the  popular  mind 
had  not  been  in  that  direction.     The  people  are  supreme  and  what- 
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ever  happens  is  what  they  demand.  The  absorption  of  the  time 
and  mind  of  the  citizen  by  the  competitive  intensity,  higher  stand- 
ards, and  increased  cost  of  our  economic  life,  are  rapidly  rele- 
gating to  some  trusted  leader  the  individual  initiative  which  has 
been  the  characteristic  of  our  political  development,  and  the  glori- 
ous mission  of  government  by  town  meeting. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  distribution  to  concentra- 
tion of  power  is  more  marked  even  in  our  State  of  New  York. 
In  our  earlier  constitutions  the  Governor  was  everything.  He 
was  the  source  of  patronage  in  every  department,  restrained  only 
by  a  council  which  he  dominated.  In  process  of  time  this  scheme 
built  up  the  most  influential  political  machine  ever  known.  The 
Albany  Regency  made  and  unmade  the  fortunes  of  aspirants  for 
office,  and  its  strength  was  felt  in  every  locality  in  the  State  and 
in  all  measures  in  the  Legislature.  It  controlled  through  its  pat- 
ronage general  and  local  conventions,  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  county  officials  were  alike  its  creatures.  Even  the 
Judiciary,  appointed  to  meet  its  purposes,  was  dangerously  amen- 
able to  its  ambitions  or  revenges.  The  people  at  length  revolted 
and  through  the  Convention  of  1846  adopted  a  Constitution  by 
which  they  took  to  themselves  both  power  and  patronage,  and 
stripped  the  Governor  of  most  of  his  prerogatives.  John  T.  Lloff- 
man  felt  so  keenly  the  limitations  of  his  office  that  he  tried  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  and  removal  of  all  administrative  officers  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  making  of  constitutional  officers,  like  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Attorney -general,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer, 
members  of  a  Cabinet  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
but  the  memory  of  the  Albany  Regency  was  still  fresh  and  the 
effort  received  little  support.  The  creation  of  many  new  depart- 
ments and  the  growth  of  old  ones,  caused  by  our  financial  and  in- 
dustrial development  and  constitutional  amendments,  have  greatly 
increased  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Governor.  The 
ideas  of  Governor  Hoffman  have  become  popular,  and  if  submit- 
ted now  to  the  people  would  probably  be  adopted.  With  charac- 
teristic frankness  and  lucidity  Governor  Hughes  advocates  the 
concentration  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  Executive. 

The  Texas  idea  of  municipal  government  which  abolishes 
local  legislatures,  either  of  two  houses  or  one,  and  substitutes  a 
Mayor  and  board  of  four  directors  whose  powers  are  practically 
unlimited  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  cities,  is  being 
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widely  adopted.  Our  State  Senate,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  is  engaged  in  one  of  its  highest  duties,  and  yet 
the  press  voices  impatience  and  intolerance  that  Senators  should 
act  independently  upon  their  judgment  on  the  testimony  and 
not  ascertain  and  follow  the  Executive  wish.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  as  an  attorney  I  opposed  railway  commissions.  I  became 
convinced  that  such  supervision  by  the  State  was  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  railroads.  With  the  consent  of 
my  clients  I  joined  the  commercial  bodies  in  advocating  the  meas- 
ure, but  it  was  passed  with  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Legislature  to  delegating  its  powers.  The  commission  thus 
created  on  the  Massachusetts  plan  with  advisory  powers  removed 
the  evils  then  existing,  and  the  railroads  were  obedient  to  its 
orders.  There  have  been  no  scandals  attached  to  its  administra- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent  discrimination 
by  railroads  in  favor  of  or  against  localities,  corporations  and 
individuals,  to  prohibit  unreasonable  rates,  to  enforce  efficiency 
and  safety,  to  supervise  increases  of  stock  and  to  insure  publicity 
in  details  of  management,  and  this  we  have  secured  in  our  State. 
But  complaints,  mainly  against  local  transportation  service  and 
lighting  companies  in  cities,  have  accelerated  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  to  autocratic  State  control. 

A  Public  Utilities  Bill  is  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  its 
approval.  It  confers  powers  never  known  before,  and  if  adopted 
here  will  be  followed  in  other  States.  Government  ownership 
buys  from  the  stock  and  bond  holders  their  securities  at  a  fair 
valuation.  This  is  equitable  to  investors  in  railway  securities, 
of  whom,  counting  depositors  in  savings  banks  and  policy-holders 
in  life  and  fire  insurance  companies,  there  are  several  millions. 
But  government  ownership  of  railroads  is  generally  condemned, 
and  in  that  I  think  we  all  agree.  Under  this  measure,  however, 
every  attribute  of  ownership  is  conferred  on  a  commission  con- 
trolled by  the  Governor,  except  responsibility  for  returns  on 
the  capital  invested.  It  can  order  everything  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  can  in  expenditures  and  on  motive  power, 
signals,  patent  appliances,  equipment,  tracks  and  bridges,  and  the 
number  and  character  of  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  regulate 
earnings  on  the  other  by  control  of  rates  for  fares  and  freight, 
but  without  accountability  for  results.     This  is  in  its  effect  upon 
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property  and  employment  the  most  far  reaching  measure  which 
any  Legislature  has  ever  had  to  consider,  and  yet  the  apparent 
popular  tendency  of  the  hour  is  to  deny  to  either  the  Senate,  with 
its  fifty-one  members  and  the  House,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
all  recently  elected  by  the  people,  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  law  in  any  essential  feature,  es- 
pecially as  to  conferring  upon  the  Senate  the  power  of  removal 
or  upon  the  courts  the  right  of  review  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission. 

This  apparent  impatience  with  the  Legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  happens  at  a  period  when  in  character,  equipment, 
and  ability  the  standard  of  the  Legislature  was  never  higher. 

Assemblyman  Merritt,  in  his  very  able  and  interesting  speech 
on  the  bill  before  the  Westchester  Bar  Association  last  Saturday 
evening,  said  that  it  made  the  commissioners  associate  Directors 
in  the  railroad  Boards.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
commissioners  as  Directors  and  the  Directors  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders: the  Commissioner  Directors  are  supreme;  they  can 
nullify  any  action  by  the  others,  but  if  the  Stockholder  Directors 
fail  to  adopt  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner  Directors  the  com- 
pany pays  a  heavy  daily  fine  and  the  Directors  elected  by  the 
stockholders  go  to  jail,  and  there  is  no  appeal. 

As  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  railroad  measures  are 
adopted  in  other  States,  the  Michigan  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  two-cent  fare  bill  last  week  without  debate  or  reference 
to  committee,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  and  then,  according 
to  the  report  in  the  Detroit  Nezvs,  "business  was  suspended  and 
the  jovial  big  ex-sheriff  and  member  from  Mount  Clemens,  Bill 
Nank,  led  off  with  everybody  who  could  sing,  in  an  anthem  and 
requiem,  closing  with  the  following  stanzas : 

"With  bills  and  resolutions  great, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan; 
We'll  save  this  great  and  glorious  State, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan; 
Our  railroad  fare  we  hate  to  pay, 
In  gold  or  greenbacks  every  day, 
And  wish  we  had  the  good  old  way, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 
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"But  when  the  summer  days  shall  come, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan; 
That  bring  the  legislators  home, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan; 
With  flowers  strewn  along  the  way, 
We'll  hear  the  people  loudly  say, 
What  mighty  work  for  meager  pay, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan." 

I  wonder  if  the  shade  of  Michigan's  great  statesman,  Lewis 
Cass,  was  present. 

What  of  the  future?  Can  we  count  upon  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  high  standard  of  executive  administration 
and  responsibility  which  we  have  with  Governor  Hughes?  There 
has  never  been  a  corrupt  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  some  of  them,  in  believing  that  "all  is  fair  in  love  and  war," 
and  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,"  have  felt  that  they  best 
served  the  commonwealth  by  strengthening  their  party  organiza- 
tion by  patronage,  favors,  or  fear. 

In  a  contest  for  control  within  the  party  or  a  close  fight  with 
the  opposite  party,  the  glittering  prize  of  power  in  influencing  the 
earnings  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  and  the  employment 
of  thousands  of  men,  would  tempt  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  ambi- 
tious politicians  are  not  extraordinary.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
machine  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  two  years  ago,  and  my 
brilliant  friend  from  college  days,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  who  has 
been  fighting  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  when  obedience  would 
have  crowned  him  with  every  honor  in  the  State  and  Nation, 
celebrated  the  victory  in  most  illuminating  articles  in  the  North 
American  Reviezv.  "We  have  won,"  he  claimed,  "more  than  we 
ever  hoped  for — ballot  reform,  registration  of  voters,  strict 
primaries,  pure  election  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  corporation 
favors."  But  in  the  recent  election  the  machine  won  as  trium- 
phantly as  it  was  disastrously  defeated.  I  asked  one  of  its  leaders 
how  the  miracle  occurred.  "Because,"  he  replied,  "with  our  per- 
fect organization  the  primary  is  a  cinch,  and  the  tired  irregulars  of 
reform  could  not  withstand  our  trained  veterans.  There  can  be 
no  longer  the  charge  of  stuffed  ballot  boxes,  false  returns,  and 
thugs.  Our  impregnable  title  now  and  for  the  future  is  from 
an  unquestioned  majority  of  the  people." 

But  we  turn  from  these  storm  signals  of  the  time  to  the  birth- 
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day  joyousness  of  the  hour.  When  the  Black  Crook  first  shocked 
and  bewildered  us  years  ago,  the  master  of  ceremonies  shouted 
as  the  music  blared  and  the  ballet  balanced  on  tip  toe,  "Let  joy 
be  unconfined."  We  can  pass  our  evening  without  the  scraps  of 
the  Peace  Congress.  I  was  a  delegate  to  a  peace  congress  in 
London  which  received  scant  notice  abroad  or  here.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  to  me  he  thought  the  movement  absurd  with  seven 
millions  of  men  in  arms  in  Europe.  But  the  congress  held  in  New 
York  a  few  days  since  was  of  worldwide  interest  and  influence. 
While  Professor  Osier  would  chloroform  all  over  forty,  and 
forty  regards  seventy  as  senile  and  superannuated,  three-score- 
and-ten  looks  with  compassionate  pity  on  his  juniors.  He  reck- 
ons the  vast  sum  of  love,  fun  and  fight  they  have  not  yet  known 
and  in  the  accidents  of  life  may  never  experience.  A  mining 
millionaire,  struggling  for  social  recognition  said  to  his  mentor, 
who  was  ordering  for  him  the  dinner  he  was  giving  to  the  fash- 
ionable elect,  "Don't  have  peas.  I  can  never  keep  them  on  my 
knife."  But  the  septuagenarian  educated  by  his  mistakes  has 
passed  the  period  of  doubt.  The  philosophy  of  a  client  of  mine 
has  been  to  me  in  stress  of  misfortune  an  invaluable  asset.  The 
clay  the  stock  exchange  closed  in  1873  he  stood  to  lose  everything 
and  be  overwhelmed  with  debt  when  it  opened.  As  we  walked 
up  Broadway  the  old  gentleman  trod  the  pavement  in  silence,  his 
coat  buttoned  tight,  the  collar  up  and  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  After 
the  first  two  blocks  he  said,  "It  is  mighty  hard  when  a  man  has 
been  rich  for  forty  years  to  walk  under  a  poor  man's  hat  again." 
But  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  block  he  threw  open  his  coat,  turned 
down  the  collar,  and  pushing  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  cried 
blithely,  "Mr.  Depew,  the  world  always  has  gone  around.  I 
guess  it  will  continue  to  go  around."  For  him  it  did.  In  six 
months  in  the  remarkable  rise  in  stocks  his  fortune  was  regained. 
I  met  a  gentleman  of  eighty  who  had  done  his  full  share  of  good 
work  and  enjoyed  enviable  distinction  and  then  retired.  He 
said  to  me,  "My  contemporaries  are  dead  and  I  am  so  lonesome." 
He  should  have  kept  young  with  the  young,  and  died  with  his 
boots  on.  The  young  are  shy  of  age,  not  unsympathetic.  They 
welcome  with  glee  the  old  fellow  who  in  being  with,  is  of  them, 
and  can  be  both  a  Nestor  and  a  sport.  Certainly  no  man  with 
the  judgment  which  comes  from  maturity  of  years  would  have 
lost  his  sweetheart  as  did  a  youth  by  this  poem : 
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"I  sipped  the  nectar  from  her  lips 
As  'neath  the  moon  we  sat, 
And  wondered  if 'I'd  ere  before 
Sipped  from  a  mug  like  that." 

The  Society  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  becoming  over- 
crowded. I  remember  an  incident  which  shows  how  little  the 
Scriptural  story  of  this  couple  was  understood  among  public  men 
some  years  ago.  Now  there  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  so  well 
known.  One  of  our  Presidents,  who,  though  the  perfection  of 
form  in  public,  dearly  loved  his  joke  in  private,  introduced  a  very 
distinguished  statesman  to  some  friends  of  his  at  the  White 
House  by  saying  they  were  the  principal  officers  of  the  Society  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  "Glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
statesman.  "I  assure  you  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  prevalent 
hostility  to  corporations.  They  are  most  useful  in  the  upbuilding 
of  our  country  and  we  could  not  do  without  them."  "But,"  said 
the  President,  fearing  he  might  make  an  enemy  when  the  states- 
man caught  on  later,  "it  was  the  corporation  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  I  referred  to."  "Yes,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  remember 
now  receiving  at  one  time  a  certificate  of  membership  of  that 
society  and  was  proud  of  the  honor." 

There  is  a  motto  that  saints  have  a  past,  but  only  sinners  a 
future.  I  dissent,  believing  that  for  all  Americans  there  is  a 
happy  future  in  this  life,  and  the  beyond  will  be  what  they  make 
it.  My  Calvinistic  mother  fixed  in  me  faith  in  special  Provi- 
dences, and  the  United  States  is  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of 
this  truth. 

Over  half  a  century  upon  the  platform  and  in  affairs  has 
taught  me  one  supreme  lesson.  It  is  that  revolution  and  evolu- 
tion, errors  of  legislation  or  crazes  of  the  hour,  crystallizing  into 
policies,  may  check  for  the  moment  our  development,  but  cannot 
stay  our  progress.  The  resistless  spirit  of  American  enterprise 
overcomes  all  obstacles.  Sanity  is  our  normal  condition,  and 
brain-storms  at  rare  intervals  and  for  brief  periods  lift  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  never  both.  With  an  archaic  monetary  sys- 
tem which  produces  periodical  panics,  raises  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  prevents  our 
occupying  our  natural  position  as  the  world's  center  of  finance, 
we  have  yet  built  a  commercial  empire  and  reaped  the  harvest 
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of  a  productive  energy  beyond  the  experience  of  any  nation  and 
all  periods.  We  have  no  merchant  marine  and  persistently  refuse 
to  adopt  the  methods  by  which  rival  nations  keep  their  fleets  on 
the  ocean,  and  though  we  pay  the  freight  to  foreigners  our  pro- 
ducers manage  to  maintain  a  strong  position  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

A  cyclone  in  Wall  street  a  few  weeks  since  dropped  the  market 
value  of  stocks  and  bonds  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  but 
no  banks  suspended,  no  mercantile  houses  failed,  and  no  manufac- 
tories shut  down.  Railroad  managers,  because  of  the  present 
difficulties  in  borrowing  money  at  reasonable  rates,  canceled  con- 
tracts for  the  year,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  This  was  nearly  all  for  labor,  and  yet  labor  was  never 
before  so  scarce  or  commanded  such  high  wages.  Two  of  the 
most  venerable  and  famous  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
are  each  appealing  with  little  success  to  England's  wealth  and 
South  African  multi-millionaires  for  five  millions  of  dollars  to 
put  their  ancient  foundations  abreast  of  the  times.  But,  not 
reckoning  the  liberal  contributions  of  others,  Rockefeller,  Carne- 
gie, and  Mrs.  Sage  have  given  over  a  hundred  millions  for  higher 
education  and  advanced  research  in  this  country. 

"The  sun  do  move,"  said  Parson  Jasper  to  his  colored  congre- 
gation in  Richmond,  defying  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomers. 
Not  because,  but  in  spite  of  violations  of  economic  laws  in  some 
of  its  policies  and  of  many  alluring  promises  and  some  experi- 
ments under  the  leadership  of  eloquent  theorists,  the  United 
States  expands  and  develops  beyond  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the 
Fathers  in  all  which  constitutes  national  power  and  wealth  and 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  its  people. 

I  read  this  morning  the  noble  oration  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  at  Jamestown  yesterday  by  President  Roose- 
velt. It  was  worthy  of  the  great  occasion.  Its  eloquent  por- 
trayal of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  but  could  not 
discourage  the  early  settlers,  the  underlying  causes  of  our  mar- 
velous development  during  these  three  centuries,  and  the  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  the  present  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  our  patriotic  literature.  Three  hundred 
years  of  national  life  closed  last  evening  and  to-day  ushers  in 
our  fourth  century.  The  lesson  of  the  cycles  fills  us  all  with 
pride  in  our  country  and  abounding  faith  in  its  future. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  SENATOR  DEPEW  BY 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  25,  I908. 

My  Friends  :  We  mark  to-night  the  sixteenth  annual  greet- 
ing which  has  been  extended  to  me  on  my  birthday  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club.  Histories  have  been  written  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred  during  that  period,  and  most  important 
history  has  been  made  all  over  the  world.  The  first  sixteen  years 
of  life  is  a  formative  period,  when  muscles  and  brawn  are 
strengthened  for  after  wear  and  tear,  and  the  mind  is  developing 
careers  in  dreamland,  and  ideals  are  vague.  The  next  sixteen 
are  devoted  to  making  a  proper  start,  and  having  placed  our  feet 
on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  to  demonstrate  how  far  and 
how  quickly  we  can  climb.  The  next  sixteen,  if  we  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  found,  as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  that  we  are  square 
pegs  trying  to  get  into  round  holes,  we  go  back  and  try  it  all  over 
again,  having  lost  everything  but  experience.  The  rest  of  life 
we  are  making  provision  for  old  age,  and  securing  our  proper 
place  with  our  professions,  our  business,  our  church,  and  our 
party. 

The  good  Lord,  in  giving  me  health  and  partial  friends,  by 
granting  me  at  seventy-four  their  healthy,  hospitable  and  inspiring 
welcome,  has  made  this  for  me  the  happiest  of  days.  If  a  man 
has  not  got  somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy-four  he  is 
likely  to  remain  nowhere  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  fact  he  is  not 
likely  to  reach  seventy-four.  By  getting  somewhere  I  do  not 
mean  that  everybody  must  be  a  President  or  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  a  Governor,  a  United  States  Senator,  an  Ambas- 
sador, a  judge  or  a  millionaire,  but  that  everybody  should  during 
that  period  reach  the  rest  fulness  and  peace  that  come  from  com- 
fortable independence  and  vigorous  health. 

I  knew  a  man  in  college  who  entered  at  forty  and  graduated 
at  forty-four.  His  long  preparation  had  made  him  so  distrustful 
of  himself  that  he  stayed  four  years  longer  in  a  post-graduate 
course.     He  began  real  life  at  fifty  and  died  at  fifty-five,  be- 
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cause  he  took  up  the  race  too  late,  and  the  brain  cells  and  blood 
corpuscles  which  should  have  been  trained  and  at  work  in  the 
early  twenties  had  lost  their  elasticity.  One  of  the  dangers  of 
our  too  great  advancement  in  higher  education  is  that  it  launches 
the  boy  upon  his  career  too  late  in  life. 

A  widow  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  she  had  rejected  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  a  railroad  president,  a  United  States 
Senator,  a  State  Governor,  and  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
She  put  the  railroad  president  first,  evidently  because  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  luxuries  of  a  large  income,  of  its  social  distinction 
if  lavishly  used,  of  unlimited  orders  to  the  great  dressmakers  of 
Paris  and  the  jewelers  of  London  and  New  York,  presented  to 
her  far  greater  attractions  than  could  be  had  from  the  mere  honor 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  Senator,  a  Governor,  or  a  Congressman. 

Shakespeare  divided  life  into  seven  stages.  First  the  infant, 
then  the  schoolboy,  then  the  lover,  then  the  soldier,  then  the 
judge,  and  then  in  the  sixth  age  comes  the  lean  and  slipper'd 
pantaloon, 

"His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble." 

The  seventh  and  last  scene  of  all,  according  to  Shakespeare,  is 

"Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 

These  conditions  no  longer  exist.  In  all  our  experience  we 
rarely  meet  many  old  men  of  "lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon." 
Now  they  have  "bay  windows."  Shakespeare  died  at  fifty,  which 
was  then  considered  old.  We  know  plenty  of  vigorous  and  hearty 
men  between  seventy  and  ninety,  but  not  one  of  them  who  is  in 
his  "second  childishness,"  without  teeth,  or  eyes,  or  taste,  or 
anything.  The  dental  art  has  so  far  progressed  that  good  teeth 
are  the  common  property  of  old  age.  In  Shakespeare's  time  men 
were  played  out  and  senile  at  fifty  because  of  their  methods  of 
living.  Modern  healthy  ways  of  diet,  cleanliness,  and  hygiene 
were  unknown.  Baths  were  supposed  to  produce  colds  and  influ- 
enza, water  was  regarded  as  necessary  only  for  navigation  and 
irrigation,  and  the  pleasures  of  life  were  summed  up  in  the 
ability  to  consume  unlimited  quantities  of  beef,  beer  and  wine. 
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Sanitation,  so  highly  developed  in  our  day,  did  not  exist.  There 
was  plenty  of  godliness,  but  little  of  the  cleanliness  which  ought 
to  rank  next.  Hence  people  between  forty  and  fifty  had  worn-out 
stomachs,  palsied  muscles,  and  shattered  nerves.  With  our  mod- 
ern method  of  preserving  health,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  now  to 
meet  Shakespeare's  kind  of  old  men.  The  Senate  illustrates  the 
preservation  of  vigor  by  the  habits  of  to-day.  Alabama's  two 
great  Senators,  one  at  eighty-six  and  the  other  at  eighty- four, 
Morgan  and  Pettus,  who  died  last  session,  were  to  the  end 
famous  for  physical  and  intellectual  energy.  There  are  three 
Senators  of  eighty  who  are  heads  of  great  committees  and  surpass 
all  the  youngsters  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  work  which 
they  do.  They  have  passed  the  spectacular  period.  They  do 
not  believe  that  all  of  legislation  is  criticism  and  denunciation 
which  by  their  sensationalism  give  the  orator  standing  room  next 
to  editorial  matter  in  the  press  and  large  audiences  from  the 
platform,  but  they  give  their  unequaled  experience,  their  maturity 
of  years,  and  their  ripe  judgment  to  constructive  policies  which 
will  permanently  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
stability  of  the  Government. 

Years  make  history.  In  1858  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  which  nominated  Edwin  D.  Morgan 
for  Governor  of  New  York.  At  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention held  on  the  eleventh  of  this  month  I  was  again  a  delegate 
— 1 858-1 908 — fifty  years.  I  have  been  a  member  of  most  of 
the  conventions  during  that  period.  That  marvelous  half -century 
covers  the  most  important  years  of  our  history.  The  men  of  note 
I  have  met  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  story  of  their  distinction 
would  fill  a  volume.  To  have  lived  in  full  political  activity  from 
the  first  year  of  President  Buchanan  to  the  fourth  of  Roosevelt's 
second  term  has  been  an  inestimable  privilege. 

When  a  man  passes  seventy  no  question  interests  him  so  much 
as  the  secrets  of  longevity,  and  when  he  passes  eighty  the  subject 
is  still  more  absorbing.  I  sat  opposite  Chevreul  at  the  dinner 
given  to  him  by  the  Government  of  France  on  his  hundredth 
birthday,  and  asked  him  to  what  he  ascribed  his  great  age.  He 
said  to  the  fact  that  since  he  was  eighteen  he  had  a  salary  from 
the  Government  which,  though  small,  was  sufficient  for  his  simple 
needs,  and  therefore  he  never  worried ;  that  he  had  been  a  light 
eater  and  never  touched  wine  or  tobacco.     I  said,  "Then  what 
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do  you  drink?"  He  answered,  "The  waters  of  the  Seine."  That 
river  is  notoriously  more  charged  with  poisonous  bacteria  and 
typhoid  germs  than  any  other  stream  in  the  world.  Yet  there 
was  living  in  Paris  at  that  time  a  soldier  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
earning  a  precarious  livelihood  as  a  messenger  who  was  three 
years  older  than  Chevreul.  He  was  killed  the  next  year  by 
tumbling  down-stairs  when  he  was  drunk,  having  gone  to  bed  in 
that  condition  for  half  a  century.  The  proper  inference  from 
this  is  that  if  he  had  lived  like  Chevreul  he  might  have  passed 
his  two  hundredth  birthday.  I  notice  when  the  newspapers  speak 
of  people  giving  up  beef  because  of  the  rising  price,  there  is 
universal  ridicule.  I  date  my  freedom  from  almost  chronic 
rheumatism  to  the  day  when  I  stopped  eating  beef;  and  sleep, 
digestion,  and  clarified  vision  such  as  I  had  never  known  before 
have  kept  increasing  as  I  diminished  flesh  and  fowl  for  vege- 
tables. With  nine-tenths  of  the  world  the  greatest  happiness  in 
life  is  the  table  piled  with  the  things  one  loves  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  the  pleasures  of  a  gorge.  But  for  that,  from  my  experi- 
ence, the  hospital  and  the  grave-yard  would  be  largely  out  of 
business. 

It  is  singular  how  one's  early  environment  and  opportunities 
follow  him  through  life.  I  think  I  can  tell,  after  a  brief  acquaint- 
anceship, whether  a  man  was  educated  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, or  Columbia.  Alma  Mater  puts  her  impress  upon  him  and 
stamps  him  for  life. 

Henry  Clay  was  the  most  brilliant,  fascinating,  and  popular 
orator  of  his  time,  and  yet  no  one  reads  his  speeches.  He  did 
his  work  so  easily  that  he  gave  little  attention  to  the  perfection 
of  its  form.  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  his 
speeches  with  as  much  care  as  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  with  the 
result  that  the  grace  and  rhythm  of  his  literary  style  have  made 
his  addresses  the  commonplace  of  the  school-books,  the  favorite 
on  the  stage  of  the  academy  on  commencement  day,  and  the 
necessary  equipment  of  every  library.  Lincoln  spent  much  time 
and  most  critical  care  improving  the  style  of  his  speeches,  based 
on  frequent  readings  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  and  hence  we 
have  those  immortal  efforts,  the  Second  Inaugural  and  the  Gettys- 
burg Speech.  Without  invading  the  political  field,  not  only 
Americans  but  English-speaking  peoples  everywhere  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  most  frequent  and  voluminous  speaker  of  our 
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time,  Mr.  Bryan.  The  old  rule  of  political  success  was  silence, 
caution  and  to  look  wiser  than  any  man  ever  was;  but  McKinley, 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Bryan  have  set  a  new  fashion.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  politicians  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  stayed  in 
Europe,  or  upon  returning  home  had  not  entered  so  many  fields 
and  launched  so  many  fresh  policies,  his  chances  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  have  been  better.  In  discussing  his  early  training 
with  a  college  classmate  of  his,  I  think  I  discovered  the  secret 
and  a  demonstration  of  my  proposition  that  no  man  escapes  from 
his  environment  and  Alma  Mater  stamps  him  forever.  This 
classmate  said  in  their  college  days  many  Western  colleges  had 
intercollegiate  debates,  and  then  the  best  debaters  would  be 
selected  for  still  further  debates,  and  Mr.  Bryan  became  easily 
the  most  formidable  of  these  young  contestants.  Assigned  by 
the  committees  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  he  was 
famous  for  winning  prizes.  Here  you  see  was  the  growth  of  a 
resistless  propensity  to  exploit  and  to  defend  with  ability  and 
courage  new  propositions  every  day. 

These  annual  occurrences  of  a  semi-public  character  are  neces- 
sarily both  reminiscent  and  discursive.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
note  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  There  is  no  better  position  in 
the  world  for  this  than  Washington  and  a  seat  in  Congress.  I 
am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  protesting  against  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate.  Happily  that  body  has  so  few  members 
that  this  method  is  possible  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  We  have  seen  recently  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  its  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  members,  the 
minority  by  obstructive  methods  could  stop  all  legislation,  even 
the  appropriation  bills.  Unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  accom- 
plishes several  objects.  Mooted  questions  are  so  thoroughly 
threshed  out  that  heat  and  passion  disappear  and  reason  and  logic 
take  their  place  before  the  ultimate  decision  is  reached.  Occa- 
sionally, toward  the  end  of  the  session,  there  may  be  talking 
against  time  to  defeat  some  pending  measure  and  it  may  suc- 
ceed, but  so  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  go  no  harm 
whatever  has  come  to  the  country  from  this  free  discussion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  informing  the 
people  of  the  questions  at  issue,  in  arousing  or  ascertaining  public 
sentiment,  and  in  perfecting  the  many  measures  which  are  rushed 
through   the    lower    House    without   consideration   because    the 
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member  has  ever  before  him  the  fact  that  next   fall  he  must 
again  meet  his  fate  at  the  polls. 

We  have  an  interesting  exhibit  in  Russia  of  the  beginning  of 
representative  government.  We  can  see  contemporaneously 
what  happened  with  our  ancestors  in  the  slow  processes  of  parlia- 
mentary liberty  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  time  comes  when  the 
autocratic  throne  can  no  longer  resist  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
discontent,  and  a  restricted  representative  body  is  granted,  con- 
fining the  electoral  privilege  to  large  land  proprietors,  and  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  the  sovereign  to  dictate  to  the  congress  so  elected 
the  measures  it  shall  consider  and  the  absolute  right  to  veto  any- 
thing it  may  pass.  The  same  process  began  in  England  with  our 
ancestors  until  they  won  Magna  Charta  from  one  king  and  be- 
headed another,  and  in  the  evolution  of  popular  suffrage  all 
power  in  Great  Britain  is  now  lodged  in  Parliament,  and  with 
us  with  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  Courts.  The  fathers 
believed  that  it  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
that  these  branches  should  remain  independent  within  their  sev- 
eral spheres  without  encroachment  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
and  that  government  by  the  people  should  be  a  representative 
government.  A  very  rapid  change  has  occurred  within  the  last 
six  years.  There  has  been  unprecedented  growth  of  executive 
power  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions 
by  the  people  on  the  other,  which  have  discredited  and  crippled 
the  legislative  branch,  both  in  the  Nation  and  the  States.  In 
England  the  tendency  has  been  gradually  to  concentrate  all 
authority  in  Parliament  and  to  make  the  King  a  mere  figure-head, 
and  it  has  become  the  policy  of  one  of  the  present  dominant 
parties  to  confine  that  imperial  and  autocratic  power  to  one 
house.  With  us  the  President  and  the  Governors  dictate  as  never 
before  to  the  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  the  measures  which 
they  shall  pass,  and  exercise  the  veto  with  a  frequency  unknown 
in  our  political  history.  The  veto  is  the  exercise  of  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  Executive  against  the  collective  wisdom  of  both 
houses;  and  yet  so  powerful  is  the  Executive  and  so  great  is  the 
popular  distrust  of  the  Legislature  that  a  veto  is  rarely  over- 
ridden. It  should  be  used  rarely  and  with  great  care  and  only  in 
an  emergency  involving  a  principle.  The  practice,  however,  is 
to  use  it  whenever  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  is  against  that 
of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  lower  houses  of  the  Legis- 
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latures.  As  exhibiting  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  in  the 
evolution  of  the  old  country  and  the  new,  a  single  veto  of  an  act 
of  Parliament  by  the  King  would  lead  to  his  dethronement.  We 
have  noticed  also  in  the  railroad  legislation  in  the  Southern 
State  committees  and  party  organization  no  longer  exists,  and 
that  the  Legislatures  became  mere  ratification  meetings  to  make 
valid  their  suggestions  under  the  forms  of  their  constitutions.  I 
believe  that  much  of  this  executive  activity  has  worked  well.  The 
one  man,  whose  time  and  mind  is  wholly  given  to  the  public 
service,  and  who  by  his  position  has  the  broadest  view  and  the 
most  receptive  opportunities,  has  brought  about  many  needed  re- 
forms and  progressive  measures  which  would  not  have  been 
done  by  the  legislative  initiative  alone. 

The  initiative  or  referendum  and  direct  nominations  by  the 
primary  abolish  practically  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
institutions,  which  is  representative  government.  While  they 
have  not  been  universally  tried,  yet  the  experiment  has  gone  far 
enough  in  some  States  to  illustrate  its  work.  The  New  England 
town  meeting  was  ideal  government ;  but  it  was  the  gathering  of 
neighbors,  limited  in  number  and  in  territory,  intelligent  as  to 
their  local  needs,  and  knowing  each  other  and  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  each  individual  by  an  open  and  viva  voce 
vote.  The  fathers  believed  that  in  the  crowded  communities 
which  they  saw  must  come  with  increasing  populations  in  the 
government  of  States  and  of  the  country  this  power  must  be 
delegated  to  representatives  chosen  by  the  electors  to  act  for 
them.  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  among  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  the  States  where  all  these  experiments  are 
being  tried.  The  initiative  permits  eight  per  cent,  of  the  people  to 
propose  a  bill,  and  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  can  adopt  it. 
From  the  lack  of  general  public  interest  which  we  all  know 
exists,  except  in  exciting  contests,  the  result  is  that  a  small  min- 
ority can  inflict  upon  the  State  recurring  creations  of  the  cranks 
who  are  always  urging  experimental  and  untried  suggestions  in 
government.  Can  the  million,  six  hundred  thousand  voters  of 
this  State  prepare  and  perfect  a  law  with  as  much  care  as  it  can 
be  done  by  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
selected  for  that  purpose?  In  practical  legislation  important 
measures  are  first  referred  to  a  committee  which  has  that  special 
subject  in  charge.    There  it  is  subject  to  hearings  pro  and  con  by 
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its  advocates  and  opponents.  Then  the  committee  gives  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  of  their  time  to  its  perfection  before  it  is  re- 
ported. Then  it  passes  through  the  ordeal  of  discussion  in  the 
two  houses  with  the  opportunity  for  constituencies  to  be  informed 
and  to  inform  their  representatives,  and  finally  it  is  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  President  or  the  Governor  and  his  official  adviser. 
To  say  that  the  same  results  could  be  accomplished  by 
millions  of  voters  who  are  absorbed  in  their  several  occupations 
and  labors,  and  who  cannot  meet  for  general  discussion  and 
comparison  of  views  and  have  no  committees  for  perfection  of 
details,  and  that  they  can  act  more  wisely  than  the  representa- 
tives whom  they  have  chosen  to  the  upper  and  lower  houses  and 
the  Executive,  is  a  patent  absurdity.  The  primary  laws  as  far 
as  they  have  gone  in  our  State  have  worked  well,  and  especially 
in  large  communities  are  an  improvement  upon  the  old  caucus 
system.  We  still  preserve  the  representative  idea  by  electing 
through  these  primaries  selected  men  to  act  as  delegates  to  the 
conventions  which  shall  nominate  local  and  State  officers.  Some 
States,  however,  have  adopted  direct  nomination  by  the  people 
and  the  abolition  of  the  convention  practice.  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  these  States  tell  me  that  no  poor  man  can 
run  for  office.  Other  things  being  equal  as  to  character  and 
reputation,  the  man  with  the  most  money  wins.  It  is  a  proof  of 
that  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  the  resistless  power  of  or- 
ganization, and  organization  is  expensive.  As  every  voter  cannot 
go  on  the  party  ticket,  these  laws  usually  provide  that  a  candi- 
date to  get  his  name  on  the  official  ballot  for  the  primary  must 
file  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  In 
some  States  it  is  more.  In  New  York  City,  with  its  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  votes,  a  candidate  for  Mayor  would  require 
for  his  petition  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  signatures. 
Even  at  ten  cents  apiece,  which  would  be  a  very  low  estimate, 
this  would  cost  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
But  for  a  Governor  or  State  officer  for  New  York  State,  the 
cost  of  the  petition  would  be  eight  thousand  dollars.  If  several 
candidates  secure  a  requisite  number,  then  comes  a  most  ex- 
pensive canvass  v  preliminary  to  the  primary  vote.  The  news- 
papers are  filled  with  the  advertisements  and  communications  of 
the  candidates,  and  their  literature  and  lithographs  must  be  pre- 
pared, printed  and  circulated.  They  tell  me  that  even  for  mem- 
Vol.  Ill— 10 
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bers  of  the  Legislature  and  County  officers,  these  preliminary 
expenses  are  far  in  excess  of  any  salaries  or  fees  which  can  be 
hoped  for.  United  States  Senators  have  told  me  where  they 
had  no  opposition,  and  therefore  there  was  no  contest  or  interest, 
that  it  took  about  two  years  of  their  salary  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  primary  election.  One  gentleman  said  that  in 
the  heated  contest  which  he  had  against  a  large  field,  his  petition, 
his  appeals  through  the  press,  his  literature,  his  public  meetings 
and  his  carriages  for  the  infirm  voters,  cost  him  in  one  city  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  I  said,  "How  much  for  the  whole  State?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "at  the  same  rate  it  would  have  been  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars."  But  he  did  not  say  how  much  it 
was.  The  work  which  is  now  taken  care  of  by  party  organiza- 
tions must  be  performed  by  each  candidate.  He  must  create  his 
organization  in  every  election  district  in  his  county  or  senatorial 
or  congressional  district  or  in  the  whole  State.  There  are  in  the 
State  of  New  York  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
election  districts.  The  confessions  of  all  these  gentlemen  to  me 
are  that  the  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of  the  primary 
contest  make  candidacy  impossible  except  for  men  of  large  means. 
The  successful  candidate  faces  three  large  and  inevitable  expenses 
— his  petition,  his  primary  vote,  and  then  the  general  election. 

In  a  recent  contest  for  Congressman  from  New  York  the 
successful  candidate  was  an  independent  who,  under  our  election 
laws,  had  to  secure  a  petition  by  a  certain  number  of  voters  as 
against  the  regular  party  candidates.  His  petition,  with  the 
affidavit  and  verification  of  the  names,  cost  him  fifty  cents  for 
each  name.  At  that  rate  the  cost  of  the  petition  alone  in  New 
York  City  would  be  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  while  for  a 
State  office  it  would  be  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  cost  of  manning  the  polls  and  other  expenses  in  each 
election  district  in  the  State  is  conservatively  estimated  at  thirty 
dollars,  or,  for  five  thousand  districts,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  This  money  is  raised  now  by  the  State,  county, 
assembly  district,  town  and  county  committees  and  associations 
and  the  candidates  and  their  friends.  For  a  nomination  by 
the  primary  there  can  be  no  party  organization  because  if  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  election  there  are  many  candidates.  There- 
fore each  candidate  must  create  his  individual  organization  every- 
where to  man  the  polls,  canvass  the  voters,  present  his  claims  and 
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persuade  them  to  go  to  the  polls  in  his  behalf.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  militant,  experienced,  and  determined  man  with  the  money 
to  create  the  most  perfect  organization  is  certain  to  succeed.  I 
know  that  many  years  ago  a  candidate  in  our  State,  finding  his 
party  machinery  disorganized,  organized  the  State  by  election 
districts  and  was  elected  Governor.  It  cost  him  and  his  friends 
in  excess  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  have  been 
legislating  against  corrupt  practices  in  every  possible  way  to  pre- 
vent the  expenditure  of  money  in  elections,  but  if  I  am  correctly 
informed  this  primary  process  necessitates  legitimate  expendi- 
tures by  the  candidates  never  dreamed  of  before.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  public  service  when  the  cost 
to  the  candidate  is  so  much  in  excess  of  his  compensation.  We 
must  remember  also  that  after  all  this  expense  a  successful  can- 
didate has  only  carried  his  own  primaries  for  a  nomination. 
Then  he  must  go  through  by  his  own  initiative  the  processes  for 
his  election  which  are  now  carried  on  by  party  organizations. 
These  representatives  also  say  that  this  practice  enormously  helps 
the  minority  party.  If  there  is  no  hope  of  election,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  man  in  the  minority  party  who  will  assume  the  expense 
of  the  petition  and  other  outlays  for  the  primary;  so  that  while 
there  are  many  contestants  with  the  majority  party,  the  minority 
has  only  one  candidate.  When  the  election  comes,  the  bitter 
contest  among  the  majority  candidates,  who  have  all  been  fighting 
and  abusing  each  other  in  the  press  and  before  the  people,  leads 
to  the  concentration  of  the  defeated  and  their  friends  against  the 
man  who  succeeds  at  the  primary  which  often  results  in  a  strong 
Republican  or  Democratic  district  going  the  other  way  at  election. 
Under  this  system  there  are  no  town,  or  district  or  county  or 
State  committees,  and  party  organization  no  longer  exists,  and 
this  also,  so  my  informants  from  the  States  having  direct  pri- 
maries say,  aids  the  minority.  I  do  not  believe,  and  that  is  their 
view,  that  parties  can  live  or  carry  on  campaigns  for  their  prin- 
ciples and  policies  without  organization. 

The  successful  trial  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  repre- 
sentative government  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers 
of  our  Republic. 

When  at  Athens,  some  years  ago,  I  understood  for  the  first 
time  how  Demosthenes  and  those  old  Grecian  orators  captured 
the  election  at  a  time  when  the  people  themselves  were  the  repre- 
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sentative  system,  and  so  in  politics,  through  various  gradations 
being  a  high  rock  which  acted  as  a  sounding-board,  and  in  front 
the  broad  plateau  upon  which  the  voters  stood.  The  population 
of  Athens  was  so  small  that  every  voter  could  easily  come  within 
the  sound  of  the  orator's  voice.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear  there, 
and  has  such  remarkable  carrying  power,  that  the  orator  had 
no  difficulty  in  being  heard.  I  tested  it  myself  by  sending  my 
clear  tenor  voice  over  the  space  at  some  workmen  who  were  mend- 
ing the  road  beyond  the  plateau.  I  shouted  out  to  them  Paul's  ad- 
dress on  Mars  Hill — "Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  I  do  not  know  what  they 
understood,  but  with  their  picks  and  shovels  they  started  for  me 
and  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  that  this  hour  could  not  be 
better  improved  than  by  giving  you  these  results  of  investiga- 
tions among  representatives  at  Washington  upon  the  practical 
workings  in  their  States  of  the  change  from  representative  and 
delegated  authority  to  legislation  by  the  whole  mass.  In  con- 
sidering such  matters  we  must  not  be  misled  by  calling  every 
change  and  every  experiment  a  trust  in  the  people.  Railroads  and 
other  corporations,  and  labor  unions,  are  governed  by  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  so  in  politics,  through  various  gradations 
of  conventions  of  selected  delegates  and  of  legislators,  we  ex- 
press the  popular  will.  If  it  is  wrongly  expressed,  our  frequent 
elections  and  universal  suffrage  provide  a  perfect  remedy. 

I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  with  me  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
distinction  recently  conferred.  There  is  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  join  with  friends  in  joy  over  their  prosperity.  Senator 
La  Follette,  the  brilliant  and  somewhat  imaginative  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  enlivened  and  illuminated  his  three-day  speech  in  the 
Senate  by  charging  that  the  productive  wealth  of  this  country  was 
either  owned  or  controlled  by  ninety-seven  men.  He  not  only 
included  me  in  the  list  but  had  my  name  printed  in  the  Record 
in  brevier  type,  while  Morgan  and  Rockefeller,  and  Senator  Gug- 
genheim and  the  rest  were  mingled  with  the  lot  in  the  usual 
lettering  of  the  official  publication  of  Congress.  I  came  over  to 
New  York  that  afternoon  with  a  sensation  such  as  I  had  never 
felt  before.  It  seemed,  coming  from  such  authority,  that  the 
assertion  must  be  true.  The  industries  as  we  passed  them,  the 
skyscrapers  as  we  came  near  the  city,  the  railroads,  the  ferry 
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boats,  the  subways,  the  elevated  and  the  trolleys  all  seemed  to  pay 
deference  to  the  owner  or  controller  of  one  ninety-seventh  of 
their  value.  It  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  be  one  of  ninety-seven 
who  own  or  control  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  property. 
Part  of  the  system  for  the  management  of  this  vast  structure  are 
the  allied  banks.  I  had  a  note  coming  due  in  one  of  them  and 
was  astounded  by  a  notice  that  this  recreant  member  of  the  sys- 
tem declined  to 'extend  it.  I  showed  the  president  the  morning 
papers  with  this  announcement  of  my  wealth  and  power,  and 
wanted  to  know  how  one  of  my  creatures  could  treat  me  that 
way;  but  that  cruel,  hard-hearted,  and  rebellious  financial  tyrant 
said,  "Nothing  goes  in  this  bank,  except  collaterals  which  are 
salable  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  have  a  market  value  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  higher  than  the  loan."  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
with  the  aid  of  a  friend  I  arranged  the  loan  in  one  of  the  trust 
companies  of  the  system,  and  my  head  resumed  its  normal  size. 
This  illustrates  that  conditions  are  not  so  much  material  as  men- 
tal, and  happiness  depends  largely  on  your  point  of  view.  That 
reminds  me  of  a  little  incident  which  happened  while  I  was  motor- 
ing through  Europe,  last  summer.  I  had  a  guide  of  the  class, 
common  over  there,  who  talk  perfect  English  about  the  things 
connected  with  their  business  but  cannot  understand  the  language 
outside  of  that.  We  noticed  everywhere  large  flocks  of  geese 
attended  usually  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dog.  At  the  same  time 
we  were  rolling  past  highly  cultivated  farms  and  richly  bearing 
orchards.  I  said  to  the  guide,  "What  do  these  people  do  with 
so  many  geese?"  I  do  not  know  what  he  understood,  but  his 
answer  was,  "They  milk  them,  and  it  makes  mighty  good  cider." 
I  saw  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  a  pessimistic  speech  by  a 
distinguished  statesman.  In  it  he  lamented  the  tendency  of  the 
times  toward  a  general  destruction  of  constitutional  protection 
to  life,  liberty  and  property.  I  have  noticed  that  this  is  the  ten- 
dency of  old  age.  With  rare  exceptions  it  is  always  pessimistic. 
One  of  my  great-grandfathers,  who  had  been  a  State  Senator 
and  a  judge  during  the  early  years  of  the  century  and  was  a 
staunch  Federalist,  passed  his  declining  years — and  he  lived  to  a 
great  age — during  Jefferson's  administration.  His  occupations 
were  nursing  his  gout  and  writing  letters  to  his  children  lament- 
ing the  future,  which,  happily,  he  would  not  live  to  see  but  during 
which  they  would  suffer.     Like  all  Federalists,  he  believed  Jeffer- 
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son  to  be  an  atheist  and  a  French  revolutionist  and  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Rousseau.  In  his  letters  he  says,  "The  worship  of 
God  and  reverence  for  sacred  things  will  disappear  in  our  coun- 
try, mob  rule  will  take  the  place  of  law,  and  life  and  liberty  will 
be  no  longer  safe."  A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  last 
of  the  old  gentleman's  letters.  His  descendants  are  living  in  a 
country  possessing  more  liberty,  more  general  comfort,  more 
rights  for  the  individual  with  manhood  suffrage,  and  more  of 
everything  which  makes  life  worth  the  living  than  he  ever 
dreamed  possible. 

I  recently  read  a  cable  account  of  one  of  those  brilliant  and 
illuminating  speeches  for  which  the  English  statesman,  Lord 
Rosebery,  is  famous.  In  it  he  looked  to  a  dissolution  of  the  old 
parties  and  their  going  into  one,  the  partisans  laying  aside  for  a 
time  their  party  principles,  protection,  or  free  trade,  or  prohibi- 
tion, or  license,  or  imperialism,  or  home  rule  to  combat  a  social- 
ism which  threatened  vested  rights,  property  interests,  and 
individual  liberties.  The  fundamental  ground  of  his  fear  was 
that  in  a  few  years  England  might  have  but  one  governing  body, 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  would  yield  to  the  passions  of 
the  hour  and  that  passion  would  be  socialistic.  We  have  not 
the  shadow  of  that  fear.  The  Federal  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
our  written  Constitution,  with  that  august  tribunal,  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  the  other  two  branches  and  the  States  to  its  letter 
and  its  spirit,  and  the  universal  satisfaction  that  exists  because 
of  these  conditions  give  to  our  institutions  a  stability  in  which 
there  is  not  a  crack  nor  a  seam. 

So,  gentlemen,  whether  we  reckon  the  coming  year  from 
to-night  or  from  our  several  birthdays,  we  can  remain  happy  in 
the  belief  that  while  the  country  will  be  better  off  by  the  success 
of  the  party  to  which  we  belong  and  the  candidates  who  represent 
it,  and  the  growth  of  the  church  in  which  we  have  faith,  never- 
theless we  can  be  happy,  prosperous  and  contented  whichever 
way  the  great  American  electorate  may  choose  to  be  governed. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  SENATOR  DEPEW  BY 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  26,    I909. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To  arrive  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  healthy  and  vigorous,  with  mental  and 
physical  powers  unimpaired,  is  a  cause  for  infinite  gratitude  to 
God  and  merits  the  congratulations  of  friends. 

The  most  gratifying  tribute  to  my  youth  came  from  President 
Roosevelt  when  I  called  at  the  White  House  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  last  December.  He  said,  " Senator,  you  beat  the 
record.  Speaking  in  the  late  canvass  every  day  and  sometimes 
twice  a  day,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  and  sleeping  on  the  cars 
every  night  at  seventy-five  is  ahead  of  Gladstone's  famous  cam- 
paign. He  did  not  speak  every  day,  nor  travel,  nor  live  on 
railroad  trains." 

For  seventeen  years  this  club  has  given  me  a  birthday  dinner. 
I  derive  from  this  more  pleasure  than  from  all  the  other  honors 
which  have  come  to  me.  Friendship  has  been  called  a  fragile 
flower,  but  with  you  it  has  been  a  perennial  one  for  me.  Many 
who  participated  seventeen  years  ago  have  joined  the  majority, 
but  their  sons  have  come  to  take  their  places  and  to  express  the 
same  sentiments  which  cemented  the  attachment  between  their 
fathers  and  myself. 

Most  old  men  look  forward  to  each  succeeding  birthday  with 
apprehension,  but  you  make  me  hail  them  with  joy.  I  know  one 
distinguished  citizen  who  retired  from  a  place  of  great  usefulness, 
and  one  which  he  filled  so  well  that  it  was  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  find  a  successor,  because  he  thought  that  staying  in  the 
harness  would  be  his  finish  and  rest  and  recreation  prolong  his 
life.  I  knew  another  who  did  the  same  at  seventy-six,  only  he 
went  to  bed  and  remained  there  for  four  years.  I  knew  another 
who  at  eighty  locked  himself  in  his  house  when  he  saw  in  the 
obituary  column  that  anyone  of  a  similar  age  had  died.  My  ob- 
servation is  that  longevity  and  happiness  are  in  continuing  to 
the  extent  of  your  strength  the  work  which  is  most  congenial, 
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and  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  easily.  Retirement 
for  rest  and  recreation  usually  means  that  apprehension  brings 
on  the  troubles  you  fear  and  the  reaper  gathers  you  in  because 
you  are  over-ripe  and  dried  up.  Probably  no  sentence  has  been 
so  often  quoted  as  that  of  King  David,  which  is  as  follows :  'The 
days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  four  score  years  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow/'  Josephus  says  David  died  at  seventy.  The  won- 
der is  that  with  the  life  he  led  he  had  not  departed  long  before. 
Certainly  no  modern  physician  would  think  of  prescribing  now 
for  a  man  approaching  seventy  the  remedy  which  the  royal  doc- 
tors found  for  David.  Hygiene  and  sanitation,  air  and  cleanli- 
ness have  prolonged  life  and  promoted  health  in  our  day  far 
beyond  any  period  except  the  patriarchal  one. 

Layard  in  excavating  the  ruins  of  Babylon  found  the  library 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  books  were  indestructible  because 
written  upon  clay  which  was  then  baked  into  bricks.  Among 
them  was  an  anecdote  that  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  period  said 
to  Methuselah :  "I  see  you  have  been  celebrating  your  birthday. 
Which  was  it?"  The  old  gentleman  remarked,  "The  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth."  "Ah,"  said  she,  "Methuselah,  you  do  not 
look  a  day  over  nine  hundred  and  ten."  As  we  advance  in  life 
that  sort  of  compliment  is  highly  appreciated.  Discussion  has 
been  going  on  through  all  the  ages  whether  youth  or  age  has 
achieved  the  most.  The  famous  Doctor  Osier  thought  everybody 
should  be  chloroformed  at  forty.  If  his  view  had  prevailed, 
the  world  would  be  many  centuries  behind  its  present  advance. 
Napoleon  reached  his  zenith  in  the  early  thirties  and  then  began 
to  decline.  The  Russian  campaign  and  Waterloo  were  due  to 
decaying  genius.  Hannibal  became  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age  before  he  was  thirty,  but  the  precocious  vein  was  soon 
exhausted.  Byron's  genius  was  an  early  and  brilliant  flame 
which  illumined  the  world,  but  the  fires  were  dead  in  his  early 
manhood.  The  same  was  true  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
great  authors  of  all  time,  the  nation  builders,  the  leaders  of 
mighty  movements  for  the  advancement  of  humanity  have  been 
of  slow  growth,  and  have  reached  mature  age  with  continuing 
and  increasing  strength.  Only  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  were  under  fifty  when  they  were  inaugurated.  Most  of 
them  had  passed  their  sixtieth  birthday.     Bismarck  created  the 
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German  Empire  at  fifty-six,  but  the  successful  culmination  of  his 
statesmanship  was  in  the  Triple  Alliance  when  he  was  seventy- 
one.  Von  Moltke  won  his  great  victories  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Webster  delivered  his  immor- 
tal speech  in  reply  to  Hayne  at  forty-eight  and  achieved  his  great 
diplomatic  triumph  after  sixty-two.  Thiers  saved  the  French 
Republic  at  seventy-four  and  Gladstone  won  the  greatest  victory 
in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Great  Britain  at  eighty-three. 
Lincoln  was  fifty-three  when  he  issued  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, Cavour  fifty-one  when  he  created  united  Italy  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens  seventy-six  when  he  led  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  an  ability  and  a  tyranny  never  surpassed. 

The  birthdays  of  youth  are  passed  in  trying  to  divine  the 
future;  of  age  with  reminiscences.  Among  the  pleasures  of  life 
is  the  broadening  influence  which  comes  from  contact  with  great 
events  and  great  men.  It  was  much  for  a  young  man,  who 
entered  college  while  fiercely  fighting  for  the  election  of  pro- 
slavery  Franklin  Pierce  according  to  the  traditions  of  his  family, 
to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Yale, 
to  hear  old  Doctor  Bacon  thunder  from  the  pulpit  of  Center 
Church,  to  listen  to  the  marvelous  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
to  feel  the  uplift  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  to  read  Horace 
Greeley  when  he  was  the  greatest  leader  writer  of  his  period. 

The  questions  arising  in  European  nations  which  move  the 
people  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  war.  There  is 
an  ever  present  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is 
singular  that  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  no  improvements  were 
made  in  weapons,  powder,  or  destructive  machines.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  our  period  of  Peace  Conventions  and  Hague  Tribu- 
nals to  increase  more  feverishly  armaments  and  invent  more 
deadly  devices  for  war  than  in  all  previous  history  combined. 
War  was  prevented  at  the  last  moment  three  years  ago  between 
France  and  Germany  by  the  Algeciras  Convention.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  European  statesmen,  and,  I  have 
been  told,  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  army,  that  a  general 
European  war  was  recently  postponed,  but  not  ultimately  averted, 
over  the  Balkan  situation.  War  so  seriously  affects  labor  and 
capital,  business  and  employment,  that  the  whole  population  of 
these  countries  is  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  We  have  no 
complications  with  other  countries  and  no  fear  of  foreign  hos- 
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tilities.  The  issues  with  us  which  arouse  the  people  are  moral 
ones. 

There  is  a  profound  religious  and  ethical  sentiment  pervading 
our  population  which  when  favoring  or  fighting  a  proposition 
always  succeeds.  For  that  reason  our  orators  and  politicians 
on  every  matter  in  dispute  are  always  appealing  for  this  support 
and  ever  trying  to  create  the  impression  that  every  measure  which 
they  desire  is  a  moral  necessity.  I  remember  when  years  ago 
speakers  from  various  States  who  desired  to  be  placed  upon  the 
list  in  New  York  were  handed  over  to  me  by  the  State  Committee 
for  examination,  one  of  them,  to  whom  I  put  the  usual  question, 
"What  do  you  talk  about?  What  is  the  line  of  your  argument?" 
answered,  "I  am  strongest  on  the  high  moral  dodge."  Gam- 
bling, temperance,  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  school,  and  the 
purity  of  the  ballot  are  always  present  moral  issues.  But  to 
create  a  great  upheaval  requires  a  supreme  crisis.  There  are 
conditions  of  emotion  and  exaltation  which  come  seldom  in  a 
lifetime,  but  once  experienced  is  to  have  lived.  It  was  a  rare 
privilege  to  have  been  an  actor  in  the  struggle  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  that  territory  which  now  constitutes 
so  many  of  our  most  prosperous  and  promising  free  common- 
wealths, to  have  been  borne  upon  the  wave  of  popular  excitement 
which  greeted  Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  to 
have  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  culmination  and  triumph 
of  that  great  moral  issue  when  at  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  the  Republic  was  purified  of  the  curse  of 
slavery,  the  nation  was  saved  and  the  union  of  the  States  made 
perpetual. 

All  our  Presidents  were  worth  knowing  and  all  of  them  most 
interesting  during  their  term  of  office,  though  some  were  quite 
ordinary  before  and  after.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know, 
more  or  less  intimately,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  Gar- 
field, Arthur,  Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and 
Taft.  Speaking  only  of  those  who  have  joined  the  majority, 
Lincoln  was  the  most  human.  He  never  posed  as  President.  In 
talking  with  him  you  were  listening  to  your  neighbor  whom  you 
loved  to  hear  in  business  associations,  or  the  village  store,  or  the 
farmers'  gathering  when  you  were  at  home.  His  awkwardness 
invited  confidence,  and  his  story  telling  inculcated  lessons  in  brief 
which  no  length  of  argument  could   convey.      His  unconven- 
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tionality  was  the  confident  expression  of  his  greatness.  A  veteran 
English  statesman  who  was  attached  to  the  British  Embassy 
during  the  Civil  War  told  me  last  summer  an  incident  never 
before  published.  The  British  Minister  at  that  time  accredited 
to  Washington  was  Lord  Lyons.  He  was  an  English  diplomat 
of  the  old  school,  dignified,  formal,  able  and  a  bachelor.  He 
often  dined  alone  with  full  courses  and  full  ceremony.  In  the 
midst  of  his  dinner  President  Lincoln  would  be  announced,  fol- 
low the  servant  into  the  dining  room  and  take  his  seat  at  the  table. 
Of  course  with  his  ideas,  the  Minister  was  as  astonished  and 
complimented  as  if  it  had  been  the  King  in  the  countries  where 
he  had  before  served.  He  would  urge  the  President  to  join  him 
in  the  dinner,  but  the  President  would  answer,  according  to  my 
informant,  "No,  Lyons,  I  have  had  my  dinner.  If  anything 
comes  which  is  inviting  I'll  browse  around,"  but  before  the  Presi- 
dent departed  the  ever-present,  dangerously  acute  situation  and 
fear  of  Great  Britain's  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
means  of  averting  it  were  under  discussion.  No  one  knew  of 
these  visits  and  informal  talks.  If  the  historian  could  know  he 
would  probably  say  that  the  information  thus  conveyed  to  Queen 
Victoria  by  her  Minister,  coming  directly  and  confidentially  from 
the  President  was  the  most  potent  factor  of  all  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  that  crisis  in  keeping  the  Queen  and  her  con- 
sort, Prince  Albert,  always  alert  and  cordial  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  country. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  a  speech,  it  would  take  a  volume, 
to  narrate,  as  I  would  love  to  do,  those  things  which  came  under 
my  observation  with  each  of  the  Presidents  I  have  mentioned 
which  their  countrymen  ought  to  know.  The  one  among  them 
who  carried  to  the  White  House  the  methods  and  manners  of  a 
cosmopolitan  gentleman  accustomed  to  social  ways  in  the  best 
society  in  metropolitan  centers  was  Arthur.  The  ablest  and 
most  thoroughly  equipped  by  mentality  and  acquirement  was 
Harrison.  The  most  calmly  courageous,  regardless  of  personal 
consequences  to  himself  or  his  political  future  in  asserting  and 
acting  upon  what  he  thought  right,  was  Cleveland.  The  most 
thorough  master  of  Congress,  because  of  complete  knowledge  of 
its  moods,  peculiarities  and  eccentricities,  was  McKinley. 

The  thought  which  comes  with  reminiscences  of  historical 
characters  is  how  many  of  them  will  be  alive  in  present  memory 
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and  speech  a  thousand  years  hence.  How  many  men  have  you 
and  I  met  who  will  have  that  distinction  when  the  mosses  have 
covered  our  tombstones  and  the  inscriptions  have  been  obliterated  ? 
It  is  an  inspiring  thought  to  have  touched  the  hand  and  heard 
the  voice  of  him  who  will  thus  lead  the  procession  of  the  immor- 
tals down  the  centuries.  I  think  there  would  be  a  unanimous 
vote  for  Lincoln,  in  another  field  for  Grant,  and  in  another 
country  for  Gladstone.  It  is  a  source  of  profound  happiness 
and  gratification  that  I  knew  the  two  first  mentioned  intimately 
and  the  third  well. 

It  is  the  experience  of  a  long  life  that  one  is  in  the  earlier 
period  excited,  possibly  anxious,  and  afterwards  amusedly  curi- 
ous about  many  revolutions  and  revolutionists.  I  have  learned 
to  look  with  a  charitable  eye  upon  agitation  and  agitators.  If 
the  hurricanes  and  gales  did  not  move  the  atmosphere,  it  would 
become  stagnant  and  we  would  die  of  asphyxiation.  If  the  fury 
of  the  storm  did  not  profoundly  stir  the  waters  of  the  deep  and 
raise  its  billows  to  the  purifying  influences  of  light  and  air  the 
world  would  die.  So  if  political  currents  were  always  placid 
and  religious  movements  ever  calm,  and  scientific  thought  and 
effort  bound  by  tradition  or  fear,  tyranny,  bigotry  and  ignorance 
would  hold  in  perpetual  bondage  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 
Phillips  and  Garrison  and  the  anti-slavery  agitators  would  have 
ruined  the  country  if  they  had  their  way,  but  they  promoted 
investigation  and  aroused  the  public  conscience.  The  transcen- 
dentalists  of  New  England  were  the  wonders  of  my  young  man- 
hood. Very  few  understood  them  or  knew  what  they  meant,  but 
they  broke  down  the  barriers  of  Puritanism  which  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  had  walled  in,  by  threats  of  damnation  and  hell 
fire,  freedom  of  thought  beyond  the  pathway  of  the  Orthodox 
creeds.  That  barrier  removed  we  have  the  university,  the  col- 
lege, advanced  science,  research,  speculation  and  the  light  of  our 
day.  The  most  pregnant  phrase  of  the  olden  time  was  in  the 
sermon  of  pastor  Robinson  to  the  Pilgrims  as  they  left  Delft- 
haven  for  Plymouth  Rock.  Their  experience  had  shattered  their 
bigotry  and  the  pastor  bade  them  remember  that  God  had  not 
revealed  to  his  people  the  whole  of  his  truth.  Of  course  error 
and  the  abuse  of  high  privileges  are  the  necessary  adjuncts  of 
these  advances.  All  reform  is  not  reform  and  all  reformers  are 
not  reformers.     Madame  Roland  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  in 
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the  French  Revolution  concentrated  that  truth  in  a  single  sen- 
tence when  she  said :  "Oh  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name!" 

In  Congress  there  are  statesmen  who  claim  to  possess  broader, 
more  patriotic,  and  more  liberal  views  than  their  colleagues,  and 
who  call  themselves  progressives  and  the  others  reactionaries.  It 
is  simply  a  change  of  title  for  things  which  I  have  known  all  my 
life.  The  progressives  of  the  Civil  War  denounced  Lincoln  as 
the  most  dangerous  reactionary  of  his  time  because  he  would  not 
free  the  slaves  until  the  country  was  ripe  for  it.  I  remember 
when  Wendell  Phillips,  Horace  Greeley,  Benjamin  Wade,  and 
Henry  Winter  Davis  made  their  most  violent  assault  upon  the 
President,  he  answered:  "If  I  free  the  slaves  now  we  shall  lose 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Maryland  and  the  loyal  parts  of 
Virginia,  and  their  troops,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thous- 
ands, will  join  the  Confederate  Army.  We  will  lose  the  support 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey,  who  do  not  care  for  slavery  but  love  the  Union.  The 
war  would  fail  and  the  Confederacy  would  win.''  Their  answer 
was :  "Better  lose  the  border  States  and  all  that  you  say.  than  to 
continue  for  another  hour  this  contest  without  proclaiming  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves."  If  Lincoln  had  followed  their  advice 
we  know  now  his  prediction  would  have  come  true,  but  he  waited 
until  the  situation  was  realized  by  his  supporters,  who  would  not 
fight  to  destroy  slavery  but  would  approve  this  measure  as  a 
necessary  act  of  war,  when  they  understood  that  the  slaves  were 
efficient  helpers  to  the  Confederate  Armies  in  raising  crops  for 
their  support  and  in  attending  to  duties  in  the  camps  which  other- 
wise would  take  from  the  front  those  who  were  fighting  them. 
The  saner  opinion  of  the  country  and  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  the  Army  was  with  the  President  when  he  finally  acted,  but 
the  radicals  did  not  cease  to  denounce  him  as  a  reactionary.  The 
reactionary  gives  his  days  and  nights  to  preparation  of  such 
measures  of  reform,  of  the  proper  regulation  of  corporations 
and  of  protection  for  the  masses  as  will  be  practical  in  their 
operation,  within  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  and  stand  the 
test  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  so-called  progressives  would 
so  amend  these  laws  that,  while  the  supposed  improvements  would 
apparently  more  radically  enlarge  their  effects,  they  would  be 
impracticable  in  their  operation  and  delay  needed  reforms  while 
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the  questions  raised  were  being  threshed  out  in  court  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  their  final  rejection  by  the  highest  tribunal.     In  the 
meantime  they  enter  upon  the  easy  task  of  criticism  and  denun 
ciation  of  the  practical  workers  whose  monuments  are  in  the 
statute  books. 

Nothing  impresses  me  more  than  the  little  things  which  have 
made  history.  Of  course  the  time  must  be  ripe  and  the  electric 
wires  connected  with  the  machinery  in  order  that  the  push  of  the 
button  may  start  the  revolution.  A  veteran  English  diplomat 
with  whom  I  was  dining  said  that  when  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
after  the  revolutions  of  '48,  were  looking  for  a  king  for  Den- 
manc  they  were  surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers.  Among 
them  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time,  a  young  German 
Prince.  While  the  question  of  dynasties,  successions  and  rela- 
tionships was  going  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  himself  a  fine- 
looking  specimen  of  humanity,  was  so  enraptured  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  young  officer,  that  he  turned  suddenly  to  the 
confederate  sovereigns  and  said:  ''Let  us  select  Prince  Christian." 
The  suggestion  was  adopted  and  Prince  Christian  became  not 
only  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  grandfather  or  father  of  most  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  present  and  prospective.  The  King 
of  Greece  is  his  son,  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  future  King  of  England,  his  grandsons,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  the  uncle  of  the  Prince. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  anti- 
slavery  than  fifty  years  of  discussion  and  agitation.  The  book 
of  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  brought  to  the  small  farmers  and 
the  poor  whites  of  the  South  the  hopelessness  of  their  condition  so 
long  as  slavery  existed,  and  gave  help  and  strength  to  the  Union 
cause  in  the  Border  States.  The  accident  that  Judge  Robertson 
and  I,  on  the  way  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  Balti- 
more in  1854,  suddenly  decided  to  go  to  Washington  and  visit  Mr. 
Seward  caused  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  Vice-presi- 
dent and  all  the  history  that  followed.  Senator  Allison  had  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1888 
when  the  attitude  of  Iowa  toward  New  York's  candidate  led  to 
the  selection  of  Harrison  who  before  that  stood  no  chance  at  all. 
A  bitter  remark  made  by  Senator  Conkling  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion at  Albany  in  a  conference  between  Arthur,  Governor  Cornell, 
and  himself  brought  about  conditions  which  defeated  the  great 
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object  of  his  campaign  and  nominated  Garfield.  A  speech  of  half 
a  dozen  sentences  in  a  room  at  the  Delevan  House  in  Albany  re- 
sulted in  a  fierce  partisan  controversy  which  culminated  in  the 
assassination  of  Garfield.  I  speak  only,  of  course,  of  things  with 
which  I  am  personally  familiar.  History  is  full  of  such  inci- 
dents, but  I  am  not  a  believer  in  luck. 

When  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Great  Britain  over 
the  Canadian  boundary  on  the  Pacific,  the  war  cry  of  "54-40  or 
fight"  aroused  the  country  to  frenzy.  This  did  not  disturb  the 
British  negotiator.  The  controversy  was  settled  by  giving  to  us 
Oregon  because  the  English  diplomat  said :  "The  country  was  not 
worth  a  damn,  for  the  salmon  would  not  rise  to  a  fly." 

Begin  with  the  dawn  of  history,  search  the  encyclopedias, 
exhaust  the  records  of  the  centuries,  and  then  sum  up  and  con- 
dense their  results  and  they  will  seem  insignificant  compared  with 
the  achievements  of  the  last  seventy-five  years.  The  power 
which  has  controlled  the  world  for  all  time  has  been  superiority 
in  transportation.  Civilization,  commerce,  and  empire  have 
always  followed.  The  present  generation  looks  upon  the  rail- 
road as  one  of  the  commonest  of  conveniences  and  has  no  con- 
ception how  near  we  are  to  its  beginning.  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  illustrate  the  newness  of  some  of  these  things  by  personal 
contact  with  them.  I  stood  as  a  boy  in  a  crowd  which  gathered 
from  the  countryside  for  fifty  miles  around  to  witness  the  first 
locomotive  come  into  our  village.  The  greater  part  of  those 
people  had  never  seen  a  railroad  train.  Near  me  was  a  farmer 
sitting  in  his  wagon  and  when  the  whistle  blew  he  jumped  out 
and  ran  up  the  hill  and  his  horses  after  him.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  climbed  the  hill  first.  My  highest  ambition  then  was  to 
ride  to  New  York  on  that  road.  I  little  thought  that  when  it 
had  been  extended  a  thousand  miles  west  to  Chicago,  and  north 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  south  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
would  become  its  President,  or  that  to-day  there  would  be  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  within  the  boundaries  of  our  country. 

I  remember  when  the  news  had  come  by  mail  to  the  New 
York  papers  in  1844  that  Morse  had  sent  a  telegraphic  message 
by  wire  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  which  gave  the  first 
information  of  the  results  of  the  ballot  in  the  National  Demo- 
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cratic  Convention,  then  in  session,  and  the  New  York  papers 
arrived  that  evening  at  our  village  forty  miles  up  the  Hudson, 
that  I  stood  behind  the  wise  men  of  the  town  gathered  in  the 
drug  store  excitedly  discussing  the  convention  and  the  alleged 
telegraphic  dispatch.  It  was  their  unanimous  conclusion  that 
no  such  hoax  had  ever  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
American  people  since  the  announcement  by  Miller  of  the  end  of 
the  world  on  a  certain  day  which  led  thousands  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  and  had  carried  hundreds  of  thousands  into  the 
woods,  as  this  reported  message  by  wire.  And  yet  we  see  to- 
day the  invention  of  Morse  uniting  every  part  of  our  country 
with  instantaneous  communication  and  cables  across  the  ocean 
belting  the  globe  and  doing  more  than  all  other  agencies  to  dis- 
tribute and  unify  civilization  and  culture  and  uplift  and  unify 
the  human  family. 

Gardiner  Hubbard,  as  Government  Inspector  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  while  in  my  office  said  that  his  son-in-law,  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  had  invented  a  talking  telegraph.  There  was  great 
scepticism  as  to  its  utility.  He  wanted  money  for  its  promotion 
and  offered  me  for  ten  thousand  dollars  a  one-sixth  interest  in 
the  Bell  telephone.  My  friend,  William  Orton,  President  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  such  matters,  persuaded  me  from  accepting  the  offer 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  failure.  That  invest- 
ment with  accumulated  dividends  would  to-day  have  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  What  a  lucky  escape. 
I  would  have  been  dead  years  ago  from  high  living  and  my  family 
ruined  by  too  much  prosperity.  But  the  telephone  has  become 
such  a  necessity  of  modern  living  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  get  along  without  it.  Within  this  period  excavations  of 
ancient  cities  have  given  to  us  an  open  page  of  early  civilizations 
and  empires.  Science  has  captured  electricity  from  the  air  and 
harnessed  it  to  machinery,  locomotion,  and  light.  Diphtheria, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  rabies,  and  peritonitis, 
which  were  fatal  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  have  had 
their  mortality  reduced  by  scientific  research  to  five  and  ten  out 
of  a  hundred.  The  surgeon  explores  with  safety  brain  and 
heart,  lungs  and  stomach,  and  radium  suggests  marvels  for  cure 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  There  is  a  dog,  a  common 
"yaller"  cur,  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York,  whose 
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own  legs  have  been  taken  off  and  others  grafted  from  another 
animal.  The  same  process  has  been  successfully  repeated  on  its 
kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  and  brain.  It  is  now  a  perfectly  healthy 
dog,  but  changed  from  a  common  mongrel  into  a  high  class 
thoroughbred.  It  is  stated  that  the  same  marvels  can  be  accom- 
plished upon  human  beings  and  the  suggestion  presents  limitless 
possibilities  for  greatness  and  longevity. 

The  most  remarkable  in  its  economic  effects  of  the  rapid 
revolutions  of  our  day  is  the  position  of  corporations,  and  es- 
pecially of  railways,  in  legislation.  This  change  has  mainly  come 
in  the  last  four  years.  Railway  corporations  were  for  a  long 
time  a  power  in  politics.  That  power  was  first  cultivated  to  the 
limit  by  ambitious  politicians  and  then  it  became  a  good  political 
asset  to  assail  it.  After  various  experiments  our  legislation  has 
wisely  turned  not  to  public  ownership  with  its  manifest  evils,  but 
to  Government  control.  I  think  I  may  claim  to  be  almost  a 
pioneer  in  this  idea.  A  study  of  the  question  convinced  me  that 
the  safety  of  the  investor,  the  perfection  of  the  service,  and  the 
protection  of  the  people  lay  in  Government  control  of  the 
great  lines  of  transportation  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  com- 
fort of  the  public  depend.  I  have  given  my  cordial  support  to 
the  measures  for  the  prevention  of  rebates  and  discriminations 
and  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  State  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissions.  The  first  idea  of  the  statesman  who  legis- 
lated on  this  question  was  to  make  conditions  equal  for  everybody 
on  any  one  line,  but  to  encourage  competition  between  all  lines. 
Great  shippers  with  vast  capital  took  advantage  of  this  and  put 
all  their  shipments  over  a  weak  line,  monopolizing  its  facilities, 
both  of  equipment  and  of  terminals,  so  that  it  could  do  business 
for  no  others,  and  then  securing  rates  which  compelled  the 
stronger  lines  to  grant  favors,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  bank- 
ruptcy. This  legislation  really  created  the  great  trusts  of  the 
country.  The  railways  were  utterly  helpless  because  they  were 
prohibited  from  combining  or  even  agreeing  among  themselves 
for  protection  against  these  masters  of  their  business.  Had  the 
privilege  been  given  to  the  railroads  to  make  agreements,  or  pool, 
if  you  please,  and  every  contract  before  it  was  executed  to  be 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  power 
reserved  in  the  Commission  to  change  or  abrogate  at  will  if  in 
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the  working  it  became  injurious,  the  trust  question  would  have 
settled  itself. 

Politicians  still  make  capital  by  railing  and  raving  against  the 
railroads,  so  do  mothers  in  the  East  croon  their  babies  to  sleep 
by  threatening  them  with  Tamerlane  and  Genghis  Khan.  One 
is  as  obsolete  as  the  other.  The  prohibition  of  contributions  by 
corporations  for  political  purposes,  and  of  passes,  both  good 
measures,  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  railroad  compa- 
nies or  their  managers  from  giving  any  reciprocal  benefits  even 
for  courtesies.  The  result  is  they  do  not  have  to-day  in  legis- 
lative halls  as  good  standing  as  manufacturing  firms  or  private 
individuals.  Members  can  make  capital  by  attacking  them  and 
risk  criticism  by  introducing  or  favoring  measures  which  are 
transparently  right  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  well. 
Two  cent  fare  and  minimum  rate  bills  pass  by  unanimous  votes 
without  investigation  or  discussion.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
impartial  and  able  tribunals  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  and 
Public  Service  Commissions.  But,  thank  Heaven,  these  condi- 
tions are  taking  the  railroads  out  of  politics.  They  are  giving 
the  opportunity  to  the  one  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  rail- 
way men  of  the  United  States,  who  are  among  our  best  and 
most  intelligent  citizens,  to  be  regarded  by  their  fellow  citizens 
as  one  of  themselves  and  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  in 
the  honors  in  life,  if  they  deserve  them,  as  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  preacher,  the  journalist,  the  farmer,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  business  man,  the  artisan  or  the  laborer.  With  these 
conditions  will  finally  come,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  treat- 
ment of  railway  questions  upon  their  merits  and  less  and  less 
necessity  for  appeals  to  the  courts  for  safety  under  the  confisca- 
tory clause  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  one  change  to  which,  even  though  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  President,  old  timers,  like  myself,  cannot  get 
accustomed,  and  that  is  simplified  spelling.  When  I  become 
interested  in  an  article  and  run  across  "thru"  or  "tho,"  my  mind 
jumps  the  trolley  and  is  off  the  track.  The  rules  of  Webster 
and  Worcester  block  the  highway,  the  rod  of  the  schoolmaster 
rises  threateningly,  the  smarts  of  school-days  from  deserved 
thrashings  for  mistakes  burn  in  opening  wounds  and  I  drop  the 
article  as  I  would  a  red  hot  poker. 

Biblical  writers  are  pessimistic  on  earthly  happiness.     Solo- 
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mon  says  of  life:  "All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  All 
his  days  are  sorrow,"  and  yet  Solomon  is  credited  with  possessing 
more  than  anyone  ever  did  before  or  after  his  time.  The  fact 
that  he  had  married  his  thousandth  wife  may  have  influenced 
his  views.  But  he  has  given  tone  to  succeeding  poetry  and 
philosophy.  Shakespeare  says :  "Youth  is  full  of  pleasure.  Age 
is  full  of  care."  The  reverse  is  true.  The  anxieties  of  youth 
in  love,  for  a  career,  and  with  disappointments,  are  ever  present. 
Age  can  be  serene.  Even  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  all  his  wonder- 
ful success  wrote  that  "old  age  is  a  regret."  Times  have  im- 
proved. Laugh  with  your  friends,  at  your  friends,  and  with 
them  at  yourself  is  sane  philosophy. 

It  is  said  that  Dora  in  David  Copperfield,  one  of  the  sweetest 
creations  of  Dickens,  was  his  early  love.  They  separated.  He 
had  an  unhappy  married  life,  possibly  because  he  cherished 
always  the  picture  of  lovely,  incomprehensible,  inconclusive  little 
Dora.  But  when  thirty  years  afterward  he  rushed  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  young  lover  to  meet  Dora  on  her  invitation  and 
found  a  fat,  florid,  silly  and  ordinary  English  woman,  the  remi- 
niscences of  a  lifetime  were  shattered  and  happiness  and  hope 
were  gone. 

My  friends,  we  are  all  seeking  the  secrets  of  longevity  and 
happiness,  and  libraries  have  been  written  upon  them,  but  the 
real  pleasures  of  life  are  to  keep  fresh  in  our  memory  the  Doras 
of  our  youth,  and  to  meet  others  as  we  progress  who  are  as 
fresh  and  as  lovely.  The  old  country  church  of  our  childhood, 
the  old  school  where  we  were  taught,  the  old  college  from  which 
we  graduated  are  our  Doras  as  fresh  and  lovely  and  sweet  as 
ever.  The  men  and  women  who  filled  us  with  ambition  and 
taught  us  to  aspire,  who  stood  by  until  we  could  stand  alone  and 
cheered  us  as  we  started  upon  the  Marathon  race  of  life  are  still 
our  Doras.  The  right  minded  man  sees  in  the  youth  about  him 
the  Doras  of  sacred  memory,  and  with  genuine  emotion  and 
pleasure  he  loves  their  society  and  finds  encouragement  in  their 
dreams. 

Everybody  says  to  me,  and  to  everyone  who  has  arrived  at 
my  age:  "Would  your  life  have  been  different  if  you  had  to  live 
it  over?"  No,  my  friends,  granted  the  same  conditions  and  no 
larger  information,  everything  would  be  done  over  again  just 
the  same.     My  misfortunes  have  been  my  greatest  blessings. 
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My  most  serious  troubles  have  been  about  things  which  never 
happened.  My  pride  in  the  past  is  that  I  never  knowingly  said 
or  did  anything  against  anybody  which  would  leave  a  sting  or  a 
pain,  that  while  the  official  employer  of  fifty  thousand  men  I 
never  had  a  labor  trouble,  that  in  all  the  animosities  or  passions 
of  partisan  warfare  I  never  lost  a  friend,  and  that  the  sun  of 
three  score  and  fifteen  rises  upon  conditions  of  health  and 
strength  equal  to  the  best  of  all  the  years  that  have  passed  and 
sets  with  a  prayer  for  continuing  vigor  of  mind  and  body  and 
the  glorious  privilege  of  appreciative  and  appreciated  friends. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  BIRTHDAY  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  SENATOR  DEPEW  BY 
THE  MONTAUK  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN,  APRIL  23,  I9IO.1 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  No  language  can  express 
fittingly  my  pleasure  at  the  renewal  of  your  greeting.  For  nearly 
two  decades  you  have  gathered  annually  in  honor  of  my  birth- 
day. Members  of  all  political  parties  and  all  religious  faiths, 
men  in  the  professions,  in  business,  in  journalism,  in  literature, 
in  the  multifarious  activities  and  antagonisms  of  American  life, 
lay  their  differences  aside  for  this  festive  night,  as  they  have  done 
during  all  these  years.  This  holding  in  abeyance  and  suspension 
the  antagonisms  which  divide  men  upon  many  lines  is  only  ordi- 
narily possible  at  a  funeral.  Even  in  that  case,  some  go  so 
far  as  did  the  late  Judge  Hoar  who  detested  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  when  requested  by  the  family  to  be  a  pallbearer  sent  back 
word  declining,  but  with  the  remark,  "I  approve  of  the  proceed- 
ings." It  is  a  refutation  of  the  universal  charge  against  us  that 
we  are  so  absorbed  in  materialism  that  we  have  lost  all  faculty 
for  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  association  and  that  attrition  of 
the  minds  without  rancor  which  promotes  truth  and  longevity, 
for  to-night,  whatever  we  were  yesterday  or  will  be  to-morrow, 
is  devoted  whole-heartedly  and  unselfishly  to  comradeship  and 
good-fellowship. 

At  seventy-six  the  world  ought  to  seem  no  different  on  its 
spiritual,  its  ethical,  and  its  human  side  than  it  did  at  forty-six. 
A  statesman  and  politician  who  had  won  many  distinctions 
and  been  blessed  with  a  multitude  of  devoted  followers  closed 
his  career  and  his  life  with  the  pathetic  inquiry,  "What  does 
it  all  amount  to?"  If  I  should  attempt  to  estimate  what  the 
world  had  all  amounted  to  for  me  from  the  day  I  entered  Peeks- 
kill  Academy  at  ten  years  of  age  until  this  hour,  volumes  would 
not  suffice,  and,  therefore,  I  sum  it  all  up  in  this,  "For  a  long 
life,  abounding  in  good  things,  in  a  capacity  for  enjoying  every- 
thing,  in  reciprocal  attachments  and   contributions  with  multi- 

aOn  motion  of  Senator  Bradley,  of  Kentucky,  this  speech,  "in  view  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  address  and  the  high  standing  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,"  was  ordered 
printed,  May  2,   1910,  as  a  Senate  document. — Ed. 
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tudes  of  men  and  women,  in  more  than  my  share  of  health 
and  of  happiness,  I  reverently  thank  God  both  that  I  am  alive 
and  that  I  have  lived." 

I  read  an  account  the  other  day  of  a  Russian,  named  Ivan 
Kusman,  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  He  remembered 
Napoleon's  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  few  incidents  that  occur 
in  the  career  of  a  Russian  peasant.  He  was  an  agricultural 
laborer  for  a  mere  pittance  during  this  whole  period,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  That  is  not  an  experience  to  be  envied. 
It  enforces  Tennyson's  lines,  "Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than 
a  cycle  of  Cathay."  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  you  think  of 
Auber  composing  his  best  operas  at  eighty-nine  and  Manuel 
Garcia  still  an  instructor  in  vocal  culture  at  one  hundred,  and 
Whittier  singing  immortal  songs  at  eighty-five,  you  are  in  con- 
tact with  men  who  have  lived  and  who  know  "what  it  all  amounts 
to." 

There  is  an  Eastern  maxim  that  every  man  at  forty  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician.  It  is  eminently  true.  That  old 
Italian,  Carnaro,  who  found  all  of  his  associates  in  Venice  dying 
at  forty,  made  up  his  mind  that  these  tragedies  were  due  to 
excesses.  He  had  the  strength  of  will  to  adopt  a  very  severe 
but  frugal  regimen  both  in  eating  and  drinking.  At  eighty 
he  published  his  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
still  dying  or  likely  to  die  at  forty.  At  ninety  and  at  one  hun- 
dred he  repeated  the  publication  and  enforced  the  lesson  of  the 
happiness  which  had  come  to  him  with  health  and  longevity,  de- 
claring the  same  might  be  shared  by  every  man.  His  plan  was 
very  simple.  He  selected  out  of  the  many  things  he  liked  a 
few  for  his  table,  masticated  thoroughly,  long  before  Fletch- 
erism  was  known,  and  limited  the  quantity  by  measurement 
upon  the  scales  to  half  what  he  had  usually  devoured,  reduced 
his  wine  to  the  minimum,  and  at  that  time  tobacco  had  not  been 
discovered. 

Fifty- four  years  in  public  and  semi-public  life  and  upon  the 
platform  all  over  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  all  sorts  of 
objects  in  every  department  of  human  interest  have  given  me 
a  larger  acquaintance  than  almost  anybody  living.  The  sum 
of  observation  and  experience  growing  out  of  this  opportunity 
is  that,  granted  normal  conditions,  no  hereditary  troubles,  and 
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barring  accidents  and  plagues,  the  man  who  dies  before  seventy 
commits  suicide.  Mourning  the  loss  of  friends  has  led  me  to 
study  the  causes  of  their  earlier  departure.  It  could  invariably 
be  traced  to  intemperance  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word; 
intemperance  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  the  gratification  of  de- 
sires, in  work  and  in  irregularity  of  hours,  crowning  it  all  with 
unnecessary  worry.  Pythagoras  said,  "Beware  of  ballots  if  you 
wish  to  live  long."  In  other  words,  the  old  philosopher  advised 
keeping  out  of  politics.  In  his  time  the  defeated  party  ran  the 
risk  of  death,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  and  so  the  advice  was 
good,  "Beware  of  ballots."  But  in  our  country,  where  the  citi- 
zen is  a  sovereign  and  responsible  for  the  government  of  his 
country,  his  State,  his  city,  his  village  or  his  town,  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  party  management  gives  healthy  cir- 
culation to  the  blood,  healthy  exercise  and  activity  to  the  mus- 
cles, inspiration  and  enlargement  to  the  mind,  and  satisfaction 
in  results  which  all  tend  to  length  of  years  and  usefulness. 

The  year  of  my  birth,  1834,  seems  a  long  way  off  on  the 
calendar  but  mighty  short  in  the  retrospect.  The  Roman  Em- 
peror Hadrian  spent  the  revenues  of  an  empire  upon  astrolo- 
gers who  should  forecast  his  future  from  the  conjunction  of 
the  stars  at  his  birth.  If  you  are  so  inclined,  you  can  have  that 
work  done  now  for  fifty  cents.  But,  suppose  we  leave  the  stars 
to  the  astronomer  and  come  down  to  earth.  In  1834  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Doctor  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  the  poet,  also  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  Heaven  and  earth  which 
started  them  on  their  careers.  Every  year  has  its  distinction, 
but  this  one  seems  to  have  brought  forth  more  than  most  others 
of  the  things  which  have  influenced  the  world.  In  it  were  or- 
ganized the  first  National  Temperance  Association  and  the  first 
National  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  idea  of  temperance  at  that 
time  was  purely  voluntary.  Statutory  restrictions  had  not  been 
dreamed  of.  The  purport  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  slave-holders  and  their  sympathizers. 
Meetings  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  were  broken  up  by 
riots  which  sometimes  lasted  for  days  and  in  which  many  were 
injured  and  large  amounts  of  property  destroyed.  In  Connect- 
icut a  mob  with  a  brass  band  interrupted  a  lecturer  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  slavery  and  drove  him  out  of  Norwich  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Rogue's  March."  The  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States 
called  upon  the  Northern  States  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  anti- 
slavery  publications  and  did  prohibit  their  circulation  in  their 
commonwealths.  President  Jackson  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
recommending  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  suppression  of  anti- 
slavery  literature.  In  that  year  occurred  the  first  record  of  a 
beat  in  journalism  which  has  become  the  life  of  the  press.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  established  relays  of  horses  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  secured  the  news  of  the  White  House 
and  of  Congress  a  day  earlier  than  the  other  New  York  papers. 
There  was  great  intellectual  activity  in  the  country  result- 
ing in  breaking  away  from  the,  old  universities.  A  liberal  educa- 
tion was  thought  impossible  except  at  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  Col- 
umbia, or  Princeton,  but  in  that  year  there  were  twelve  colleges 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  are  now 
successful  and  have  done  magnificent-  work  in  higher  education. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Marcy  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Pres- 
ident gave  his  approval  to  the  party  platform,  "That  political 
workers  are  to  be  rewarded  with  political  offices,  and  political 
parties  are  to  be  held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  public 
plunder."  That  doctrine  controlled  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  without  check  or  hindrance  for  over  fifty  years.  In  that 
year  the  United  States  national  debt  was  paid  off  and  the  country 
started  with  a  clean  slate.  In  that  year  General  Jackson  gave 
his  famous  order  for  the  removal  of  Government  deposits  from 
the  banks.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  agitation  which  threw 
our  financial  system  into  chaos.  It  made  impossible  currency  up- 
on a  scientific  basis,  and  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  country- 
wide and  disastrous  panics  which  have  so  often  shaken  our  finan- 
cial and  industrial  stability.  The  most  delicate,  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  functions  of  government,  the  one  upon  whose 
proper  creation  and  wise  administration  rests  the  whole  fabric  of 
national  and  individual  credit,  the  one  which  should  be  adjusted 
and  settled  of  the  lessons  of  the  experience  of  highly  organized 
governments  for  hundreds  of  years,  has  from  that  time  to  this 
been  the  sport  of  party  warfare,  political  passion,  and  partisan- 
ship. The  dead  hand  of  that  great  strong  man  still  holds  our 
financial  system  by  the  throat, 
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Our  institutions  and  political  policy  came  from  England  and 
were  so  modified  by  our  ancestors  as  to  meet  conditions  under 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  the  expansive  necessities 
of  the  new  country.  All  power  in  the  mother  land  was  origi- 
nally in  the  throne.  By  succeeding  revolutions,  the  people  gained 
more  and  more  power  until  now  they  have  it  all,  and  in  many 
respects  Great  Britain  in  its  government  is  the  most  democratic 
of  all  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  we  began  with  a  distrust 
of  executive  power  and  authority  and  our  evolution  has  been 
the  other  way.  Our  first  confederacy  was  a  rope  of  sand.  In 
our  Government  under  the  Constitution  we  protected  ourselves 
against  the  executive  by  a  clear  definition  of  his  powers,  by  the 
right  to  override  his  veto  by  Congress,  by  the  veto  upon  him 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  power  of  impeachment.  Our 
early  Presidents  who  had  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Government  were  in  thorough  harmony  with  these  limitations 
upon  the  President,  and  with  the  apprehension  of  kingly  authority 
which  had  brought  them  about.  With  Jackson  a  new  generation 
came  into  the  Government,  a  generation  removed  from  the  expe- 
riences and  opinions  of  the  Revolution.  The  leader  of  this  gen- 
eration was  one  of  the  strongest,  most  self -centered,  autocratic, 
and  arbitrary  of  men  who  have  ever  appeared  in  our  public  life. 
He  not  only  defied  Congress  and  the  courts,  but  won  the  applause 
of  the  people  and  changed  public  opinion  as  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President.  From  his  time  until  now  there  has  been 
not  only  in  the  Central  Government,  but  in  the  States,  a  grow- 
ing distrust  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Legislatures  and  an  increasing  confidence  in  Presidents  and 
Governors.  The  literature  of  our  magazines  and  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  press  casts  doubt  upon  and  arouses  suspicion  of  the 
actions  and  the  methods  of  successive  Congresses  and  Legisla- 
tures and  appeals  to  the  President  or  the  Governors  to  control 
and  lead  them.  The  writers  put  their  faith  in  the  executive  and 
justify  everything  that  he  may  do  on  the  ground  that  the  only 
safety  of  the  people  is  in  the  strength,  integrity  and  courage  of 
the  executive  against  their  betrayal  by  their  representatives.  And 
yet,  any  competent  man  who  will  conscientiously  and  impartially 
study  the  question  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condi- 
tions of  our  National  Congress  are  to-day  infinitely  better  than 
ever  before.     There  is  no  lobby  at  Washington.     There  are  no 
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interests  there  seeking  to  influence  Senators  and  Members.  For 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  for  the  varied  necessities  of  our 
Government,  for  the  legislation  so  much  more  difficult  than  it 
was  in  earlier  days,  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  ability  and 
patriotism  will  stand  favorable  comparison  with  what  are  called 
the  great  days  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  With  Grant 
began  the  system  of  not  only  recommending  legislation  to  Con- 
gress but  transmitting  bills  prepared  to  carry  that  legislation  into 
effect,  and  this  by  evolution  has  become  the  common  practice. 

In  1834  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  and  began  his  extraordinary  public  career. 

In  1834  Chicago  received  one  mail  a  week,  carried  on  horse- 
back from  Niles,  Michigan,  and  in  1834  the  Whig  Party  was 
formed  out  of  the  disruption  of  the  old  Federal  organization 
and  Democrats  who  were  anti-slavery  and  believed  in  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution. 

We  can  go  back  to  this  period  for  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
traordinary change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  business  meth- 
ods and  social  life.  A  railroad  was  built  from  Jersey  City  to 
New  Brunswick  and  projected  on  to  Trenton.  A  start  was  made 
on  the  Erie  Road.  The  Harlem,  which  extended  through  the 
fields  from  the  present  site  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York  to  the 
end  of  Manhattan  Island,  crossed  the  Harlem  River.  In  other 
words,  from  small  beginnings  of  a  few  miles  for  local  traffic 
the  expansion  which  began  in  1834  has  in  seventy-six  years  cov- 
ered the  country  with  234,000  miles  of  railway  mileage  and 
developed  new  territories  with  a  speed  unknown  in  the  history 
of  immigration  and  settlement.  It  has  transformed  our  land 
from  isolated  communities  in  which  individual  initiative  and  en- 
terprise supplied  nearly  all  the  manufactures  which  they  required 
into  great  centres  of  industries  where  mills  and  factories  with 
enormous  capital  can,  because  of  cheap  transportation,  get  their 
raw  material  from  great  distances  and  give  universal  distribu- 
tion to  the  manufactured  product  and  place  their  output  upon 
the  market  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  make  competition  by  the  indi- 
vidual impossible.  More  and  more  the  United  States  because  of 
cheaper  cost  is  bringing  into  every  department  of  human  indus- 
try greater  capital  and  larger  employment.  It  has  produced,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  gigantic  corporation,  and  on  the  other,  in  self- 
defense,  the  labor  unions.     The  problems  growing  out  of  this 
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development  are  the  ones  which  this  generation  faces  and  of 
which  the  preceding  ones  were  ignorant.  There  can  be  no  reas- 
onable doubt  that  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  these  great 
questions  is  not  by  Government  ownership  but  Government  con- 
trol. Corporations  are  to  grow  larger  and  combinations  strong- 
er. It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  times.  The  safety  of 
the  people  is  to  be  in  having  the  hand  of  the  Government,  through 
responsible  commissions  and  courts,  upon  every  process  of  organ- 
ization and  operation,  in  frequent  reports  and  publicity,  in  the 
press  constantly  informing  the  people  and  in  the  President  and 
Congress,  Governors  and  the  Legislatures,  being  in  constant  and 
enlightened  touch  with  the  situation.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  pro- 
mote beneficent  expansion,  give  opportunity  for  individual  ini- 
tiative, and  prevent  monopolistic  control. 

Just  now  there  is  both  suffering  and  alarm  because  of  high 
prices.  I  have  not  much  sympathy  with  those  who  say  that  this 
condition  is  due  to  national  extravagance.  There  was  tremen- 
dous complaint  of  high  prices  in  1835.  There  is  on  file  in  the 
Treasury  Department  a  copybook  of  the  expenses  of  a  clerk 
who  wanted  an  increase  of  salary  because  of  the  unusually  high 
cost  of  living.  His  family  consisted  of  five  persons  and  his  food 
for  the  year  cost  him  $338.10.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the 
Government  estimated  last  year  that  the  food  for  a  similar  family 
now  would  be  $312.92.  This  clerk  says  that  his  boots  cost  him 
$3.75,  his  cotton  sheeting  ten  cents  a  yard  (both  now  are  about 
the  same),  his  lamp  oil  one  dollar  a  gallon  (now  ten  cents), 
blacking  of  shoes  twenty-five  cents  a  shine  (now  five  cents),  flour 
eight  dollars  a  barrel  (now  seven),  transportation  for  himself 
and  wife  from  Washington  to  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  and  return 
$32.03  (now  $8.02),  Martinsburg  being  JJ  miles  from  Wash- 
ington; an  ordinary  cooking  stove  $49  (now  about  $16.50),  and 
a  firkin  of  butter  $10.22  (now  about  $21.50).  Extravagance  is 
a  relative,  not  a  positive,  condition.  Nobody  would  live  now  as 
the  whole  country  did  in  1834  and  1835.  Both  men  and  women 
of  that  period  were  largely  the  manufacturers  of  their  own  clothes 
in  their  own  houses.  They  cultivated  their  own  little  gardens 
without  help.  If  they  kept  a  horse,  as  many  of  them  did,  the  care 
of  the  animal,  the  mending  of  the  harness  and  the  painting  and 
repairing  of  the  wagon  were  all  done  by  the  head  of  the  family. 
The  wife  made  the  children's  clothes,  and  ran  the  house  and  a 
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kindergarten.  The  laborer  who  comes  here  from  abroad  and 
continues,  as  he  will  for  a  time,  to  live  as  he  did  at  home,  finds, 
that  upon  our  wages,  he  is  saving  money  rapidly  and  accumulat- 
ing, according  to  his  ideas,  a  comfortable  fortune.  In  fact,  many, 
retaining  their  habits  of  living  which  they  brought  with  them, 
go  back  in  a  few  years  to  lives  of  ease  in  little  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent. That  sort  of  thing  is  carrying  out  of  the  United  States 
a  hundred  million  of  dollars  a  year,  but  those  who  remain  to 
become  citizens,  and  those  who  are  born  here  and  are  citizens, 
desire  to  live  as  an  American  artisan  should  and  will  live,  in 
housing,  clothing,  food,  educational  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  surplus  for  travels,  books  and  pleasure,  which  make 
the  glory  of  American  citizenship.  By  our  system  of  protection 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  the  American  workingman  to  re- 
ceive wages  in  many  cases  double  and  in  all  cases  much  larger 
than  in  other  countries.  But  we  have  not  as  yet  protected  him 
against  competition  by  immigrants  who  will  work  for  what  he 
cannot  afford  to  work  for  and  live  as  he  will  not  and  should  not  be 
asked  to  do. 

The  most  beneficent  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing my  time  have  been  the  laws  granting  rights  to  women.  In 
my  earlier  days  a  woman's  property  was  her  husband's,  his  debts 
were  hers,  and  it  was  not  until  1848  that  she  could  have  her  in- 
dependent possessions  or  safety  in  any  business  she  might  un- 
dertake. It  was  still  later  that  she  was  accorded  the  privilege 
of  a  higher  education  and  her  intellectual  necessities  as  well  as 
ability  considered  to  be  fully  equal  to  man's.  As  I  used  to  travel 
through  the  country  on  railway  inspection  trips,  I  noticed  at 
every  station  a  crowd  of  idlers.  They  knew  the  names  of  the 
trains,  of  the  conductors  and  the  engineers,  and  were  eager  to 
tell  the  waiting  traveler  whether  No.  2  was  late  or  the  Empire 
State  Express  on  time.  I  noticed  that  they  disappeared  at  noon 
and  at  about  six.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  their  wives.  These  capable,  hard-working,  energetic 
women  were  dressmakers  or  milliners  or  kept  little  stores,  and 
their  worthless  husbands  hung  around  the  depot  because  they  had 
no  other  means  of  passing  away  time  unless  the  circus  was  in 
town  or  elections  in  progress,  and  turned  up  invariably  for  meals 
which  had  been  earned  by  the  wife.     This  experience  has  done 
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more  than  all  things  else  to  bring  me  toward  woman  suffrage, 
for  in  all  these  cases  she  is  assuredly  the  better  half. 

People  are  all  influenced  largely  by  their  point  of  view  rather 
than  the  merits  of  the  question.  When  Captain  Schmittberger 
in  New  York  arrested  a  sleep-walker,  the  man  said,  "Hold  on, 
you  must  not  arrest  me.  I  am  a  somnambulist."  "I  don't  care 
a  cuss  what  your  religion  is,"  said  the  Captain ;  "you  can't  walk 
the  street  in  my  precinct  in  your  night-shirt." 

Any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  closely  for 
half  a  century  the  psychological  development  of  people  finds  many 
interesting  results.  The  vast  majority  are  neighborly,  gener- 
ous, sympathetic  and  kindly.  In  the  evolution  of  influences  the 
other  sort  sometimes  take  the  lead.  The  man  who  inquires 
about  your  health  with  a  suggestion  that  you  are  in  a  decline, 
who  sympathetically  wants  to  know  why  your  wife  or  daughter 
or  son  was  not  at  church  last  Sunday,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  considers  his  or  her  condition  rather  serious,  who  hastens 
to  drop  everything  to  convey  to  you  some  bad  news  is  common 
in  every  community.  If  some  provincial  journal  which  you  are 
never  likely  to  see,  has  a  mean  article  about  you  this  candid 
friend  buys  two  copies,  puts  them  in  sealed  envelopes,  with 
two-cent  stamps  attached,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  open  them, 
and  mails  one  to  your  wife  and  one  to  yourself.  I  wonder 
what  this  person,  who  fears  or  is  ashamed  to  give  his  name  or 
address,  gets  in  return  for  this  investment  of  four  cents.  He  may 
gloat  over  imaginary  suffering  as  worth  that  expenditure,  but 
can  never  be  sure  that  his  bolt  hits  the  mark.  He  is  a  blind 
speculator  in  malice  and  meanness. 

Coming  from  a  long  railway  journey  I  landed  in  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  one  morning  between  four  and  five  o'clock.  A  man 
stepped  up  to  me  and  said  in  regard  to  a  very  dear  and  valued 
friend:  "Have  you  heard  about  Jim?"  I  said,  "No.  What?" 
He  hit  me  a  whack  in  the  back  that  sent  me  off  the  platform  on- 
to the  rails  and  shouted,  "He  is  dead.  My  God!  he  is  dead." 
When  I  recovered  sufficiently,  I  said,  "How  came  you  to  be 
here  at  this  early  hour?"  The  answer  was,  "The  family  sent 
me  to  meet  you  and  break  the  news  gently." 

There  is  a  singular  prevalence,  temporary  I  am  sure,  of  this 
sentiment  just  now.  A  well-known  writer,  whose  contributions 
are  very  acceptable  to  the  magazines,  told  me  that  he  thought 
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there  had  been  quite  enough  of  misrepresentations  and  unfair 
criticism  of  President  Taft  and  his  administration,  and  so  he 
wrote  some  articles  stating  the  conclusions  which  he  had  arrived 
at  and  the  reasons  for  them,  which  were  favorable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. His  employers,  the  publishers,  said,  "Our  readers  don't 
want  that.  If  you  have  any  scandal  about  any  public  man  or 
about  Congress  with  enough  truth  to  make  it,  when  properly 
presented,  seem  to  be  very  bad  and,  therefore,  sensational,  that 
suits  our  readers  and  increases  our  circulation." 

I  heard  a  story  from  a  journalistic  friend  who  publishes  a 
broad  and  liberal  paper,  that  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  news- 
papers who  makes  this  view  of  measures  and  men  a  specialty, 
having  been  absent  for  some  time,  turned  up  in  the  editorial 
rooms  and  called  the  staff  about  him  and  wanted  to  know  if 
they  had  been  off  on  a  vacation.  "Why?"  said  the  astonished 
manager  and  editor.  "Because,"  said  the  boss,  "I  have  not  seen 
anything  which  flays  or  dissects  anybody  for  a  week."  "But," 
said  the  manager,  "no  one  of  any  account  has  said  or  done  any- 
thing for  a  week."  "Well,"  said  the  boss,  "we  have  got  to  keep 
up  our  reputation  or  lose  our  circulation.  Take  the  hide  off 
Bishop  Potter." 

The  boys  of  my  period  were  inspired  as  no  other  genera- 
tion has  been  by  books  by  the  Waverley  novels.  If  the  ground 
was  susceptible,  they  created  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  poets,  and 
aroused  ambitions  in  receptive  minds  to  be  followed  by  the  best 
efforts  of  which  they  were  capable.  It  was  a  liberal  education 
to  read  Dickens'  novels  as  they  came  out  one  after  another, 
the  enjoyment  in  the  last  and  the  eager  expectancy  of  the  next 
were  sensations  never  forgotten.  Dickens'  intimate  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  home,  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  comedies 
and  tragedies  touched  every  heart  and  broadened  every  mind. 
So,  when  Thackeray's  novels  began  to  appear,  their  exquisite 
literature,  their  superb  English,  their  masterly  dissection  of  hu- 
man motives  and  springs  of  action  gave  exquisite  pleasure  and 
created  a  generation  of  brilliant  thinkers  and  great  writers.  Two 
years  ago  while  in  Europe  I  was  at  one  of  the  big  hotels  at 
a  watering  place  on  the  Continent.  The  table  of  the  reading 
room  was  strewn  with  cheap  editions  which  the  visitors  had 
read  and  left  behind.  I  never  dreamed  that  so  much  eroticism, 
nastiness,  and  brutal  depravity  could  be  printed  and  sold  by 
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reputable  booksellers.  But  a  popular  writer  told  me  that  the 
publishers  claimed  this  was  the  public  taste  and  it  demanded 
novels  whose  basic  action  should  be  domestic  infelicities  brought 
about  by  faithless  wives  and  husbands  and  immoral  adven- 
turesses, and  that  no  detail  should  be  omitted  which  would  give 
spice  to  the  narrative.  This  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  in  a 
French  novel  so  as  to  seem  a  work  of  art,  but  in  English  it 
becomes  the  quintessence  of  badness  and  vulgarity.  In  the  course 
of  a  half  century  I  have  noticed  these  cycles.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  they  are  protests  against  Puritanism  or  a  cer- 
tain and  sudden  eagerness  to  show  that  contact  with  the  worst 
is  not  injurious.  Happily,  this  deluge  of  filth  did  not  sweep 
over  our  country  and  the  reaction  in  Europe  is  leading  to  happy 
results.  Serious  books  by  eminent  men  upon  live  topics  and 
with  lofty  ends  are  becoming  popular,  and  the  wings  of  genius, 
scoured  of  mud,  are  working  to  lift  the  novel,  which  is  the 
companion  and  preacher  of  our  daily  life,  into  the  air  which 
was  breathed  by  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Kingsley. 

Unhappy  is  the  man  who  is  not  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  has  as  with  what  the  other  fellow  possesses.  Happy 
is  the  man  who,  looking  over  his  life,  its  associations,  its  inci- 
dents and  accidents,  its  friendships  and  its  enmities,  would  not 
exchange  with  anyone,  living  or  dead.  A  successful  politician 
who  incurred  a  great  deal  of  abuse  used  to  comfort  himself  by 
saying  of  his  critic,  "That  man  will  die  and  go  to  hell."  He 
always  came  into  my  office  immediately  after  one  of  his  ene- 
mies had  departed  and  would  simply  remark,  "He  is  there." 
The  result  of  this  gentleman's  view  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
him  led  to  a  general  exclamation  when  he  died  himself,  "Well,  he 
is  there." 

Galileo,  being  one  day  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  watched  the 
oscillations  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  He  observed 
that  the  vibrations  were  performed  in  equal  time,  and  from  that 
he  invented  the  clock  and  the  machinery  whose  accuracy  created 
modern  astronomy.  But  people  had  been  watching  the  swing- 
ing of  that  lamp  for  hundreds  of  years  and  saw  nothing  in  it.  Its 
lesson  came  to  Galileo  because  he  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
trained  scientists  of  his  time.  James  Hargreaves  lived  by  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  his  wife  and  children  helping  him.  He  was 
always  experimenting  and  all  his  experiments  were  failures.    One 
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day  the  youngest  member  of  the  family,  toddling  over  the  floor, 
fell  against  the  spinning  wheel  while  it  was  working  and  upset 
it.  Hargreaves  noticed  that  while  he  retained  the  thread  in  his 
hand  the  wheel  continued  to  revolve  horizontally  for  a  time, 
giving  a  vertical  rotation  to  the  spindle.  That  suggested  the 
spinning-jenny,  which,  by  giving  England  the  command  for  so 
long  a  time  of  the  cotton  industry,  made  her  one  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  countries  in  the  world.  The  lazy  man  says, 
"What  a  lucky  accident,"  but  Hargreaves  had  been  trying  for 
twenty  years  to  discover  this  secret.  Hundreds  of  weaving  ma- 
chines had  been  upset  in  the  meantime,  but  it  was  the  training, 
experience,  and  genius  of  the  observer  which  brought  about  this 
result.  Charles  Goodyear  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  trying 
to  produce  vulcanized  india-rubber.  Angry  at  his  failures,  he 
flung  a  piece  of  rubber  upon  a  hot  stove,  to  find  afterward  that 
the  problem  was  solved.  Rubber  had  been  burned  in  one  form 
or  another  ever  since  it  was  discovered,  but  it  was  the  mind  in- 
tent for  so  long  upon  the  one  purpose  which  saw  in  the  accident 
the  realization  of  his  hopes.  So,  my  friends,  the  longer  we  live 
the  more  firmly  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  training  and 
work  which  win.  A  people  have  recently  been  discovered  in  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  who  wear  no  clothes,  for 
in  that  climate  they  need  none,  who  do  not  have  to  work  for 
food  because  it  grows  in  superabundance  upon  the  trees,  while 
a  little  exertion  gathers  fish  from  the  stream  or  game  from  the 
forest.  Under  these  conditions  of  absolute  indolence  and  no 
necessity  for  exertion  their  average  age  is  twenty-six  years, 
while  the  hardy  peasants  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  who,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  can  scratch  enough  for  existence  out  of 
the  inhospitable  soil,  are  the  longest  lived  races  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  any  people  to  have  thrills  of  en- 
thusiasm. I  think  all  of  us,  no  matter  what  our  views  of 
him  may  be,  no  matter  how  much  we  differ  with  him  in  opin- 
ion, no  matter  how  much  he  may  have  antagonized  some  of 
us  by  his  actions,  feel  prouder  of  the  product  of  American  lib- 
erty and  opportunity  because  the  eye  of  the  world  is  just  now 
filled,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  men,  by  the  virile  figure  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  closing  this  seventy-sixth  anniversary  there  rises  out  of 
the  past  this  fact  of  hope  and  aspiration.    During  all  my  earlier 
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years  I  sat  under  the  preaching  of  a  learned  preacher  of  the  old 
school  Presbyterian  Church.  His  most  fervid  sermons  were 
on  Christmas  and  Easter.  He  claimed  that  there  was  no  his- 
torical authority  for  these  dates,  and  denounced  them,  to  use 
his  own  language,  as  "Popish  superstitions."  Liberalism  or  mod- 
ernism, or  rather  Christian  charity,  has  softened  the  antagon- 
isms and  lowered  the  barriers  between  churches  and  creeds.  In 
these  days  of  Christian  unity  in  faith  with  liberty  in  forms, 
around  every  altar  on  Christmas  are  evergreens  and  on  Easter 
flowers.  The  question  of  dates  becomes  insignificant  compared 
with  the  tremendous  consequences  to  humanity  from  the  Birth 
and  Resurrection,  and  all  can  now  unite  in  a  common  celebra- 
tion of  these  festivals.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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REPLY  TO  FRIENDS  WHO  GREETED  HIM  IN  NEW  YORK  BAY,  ON  HIS 
RETURN  FROM  EUROPE,  SEPTEMBER  1 3,   l888. 

My  Friends:  If  you  are  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see 
you,  there  has  never  been  a  happier  party  cruising  about  New 
York  Bay.  On  the  other  side  I  was  advised  by  shrewd  politi- 
cians, who  informed  me  that  I  had  a  brilliant  political  future 
before  me — a  fact  which  was  emphasized  before  I  went  away 
from  home — that  I  must  not  make  Mr.  Blaine's  mistake  and 
come  home  in  a  British  steamer.  As  home  rule  has  not  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  give  us  an  Irish  line  of  steamers,  I  did  the 
next  best  thing  and  took  a  German  boat.  And  I  must  say  that 
from  sauerkraut  to  seamanship  everything  on  it  was  sublime. 
Politics  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  so  mixed  that  I  am 
glad  there  are  none  in  this  reception.  In  England  they  have 
concluded  that  the  Republican  Party  favors  free  whisky,  and 
they  think  that  consequently  the  Democratic  Party  favors  prohi- 
bition. A  distinguished  Englishman  informed  me  that  he 
thought  free  trade  would  stand  a  better  chance  in  this  campaign 
if  the  Democrats  were  not  all  teetotalers. 

Only  one  thing  is  better  than  going  abroad;  that  is  getting 
back.  Nothing  cultivates  and  develops  the  American  spirit  more 
than  a  visit  abroad.  If  all  our  Anarchists  and  Communists  and 
dissatisfied  elements  could  be  put  in  a  position  to  spend  three 
months  in  the  study  of  Europe,  they  would  come  back  better 
Americans.  And  any  satisfied  American  who  can  do  the  same 
is  sure  to  return  an  enthusiast,  with  red,  white  and  blue  flags  all 
over  his  coat.  England's  hospitality  is  delightful,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  country  to  live  and  to  die  in  is  the  United  States. 

When  he  goes  abroad  for  the  first  time,  the  American  looks 
after  the  antique,  including  the  baronial  castle  in  which  his  ances- 
tors were  born,  and  which  he  usually  finds  out  is  only  one  story 
high.  He  visits  the  places  where  from  degradation  arose  the 
principles  of  liberty;  the  cathedrals  that  symbolized  in  stone  the 
religion  of  the  race  until  it  was  expressed  in  a  better  form — the 
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spirit ;  he  sees  the  wonderful  canvases  of  the  masters,  and  returns 
a  broader,  richer,  fuller  man.  The  second  time  he  goes  abroad 
it  is  generally  for  the  scenery ;  but  he  returns  convinced  that  there 
is  no  scenery  in  the  world  that  equals  that  of  the  United  States. 
On  his  third  visit  he  wishes  to  study  the  institutions  of  the  Old 
World,  and  he  finds  that  there  can  be  no  comparison.  Rich  in 
antiquity  Europe  may  be,  but  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  present 
or  the  future  America  is  vastly  in  the  lead.  When  he  goes 
abroad  the  American  delights  to  meet  the  great  men  who  make 
the  history  of  their  day,  and  the  more  he  can  mingle  with  them 
the  better  for  his  education,  his  statesmanship,  his  citizenship. 

This  year  I  had  an  hour's  talk  with  him  who  commands  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  in  his  statesmanship — William  E. 
Gladstone.  He  said  to  me:  "Sixty  years  ago  I  read  Chief- 
justice  Marshall's  'Life  of  Washington,'  and  I  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  quite  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived. 
The  sixty  years  that  have  passed  have  not  changed  that  impres- 
sion, and  to  any  Englishman  who  seeks  my  advice  in  the  line 
of  his  development  and  equipment,  I  invariably  say :  'Begin  by 
reading  the  Life  of  George  Washington.'  "  I  also  met  John 
Morley  and  Arthur  Balfour,  and  while  it  would  not  be  right  to 
repeat  our  conversation,  I  may  say  that  I  formed  the  impression 
that  types  continue  the  same  in  all  ages,  whatever  be  the  modi- 
fications of  environment.  If  these  two  men  could  be  placed  back 
in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  I  am  convinced  that  Morley  would  be 
a  Roundhead  and  Balfour  would  be  a  Cavalier. 

One  thing,  my  friends,  that  impresses  an  American  abroad 
more  than  any  other,  is  the  infinite  superiority  of  our  economic 
and  industrial  system,  especially  as  he  realizes  that  the  whole 
Continent  is  an  armed  camp.  He  sees  there  ten  million  men  at 
the  command  of  governments  for  war  purposes,  with  all  business 
based  on  the  need  of  being  ready  for  the  great  war  daily  expected. 
He  sees  all  the  young  men  of  Europe  in  the  barracks  or  marching 
on  the  highway,  with  the  women  driven  into  the  field  to  labor. 
He  sees  half  the  population  daily  drilling  in  the  art  of  murder, 
and  the  other  half  taxed  to  support  them  in  their  hideous  work. 
When  you  see  this  picture  and  then  compare  it  with  our  country, 
with  an  army  invisible  except  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and 
with  a  navy  that  a  canal-boat  can  run  down;  when  you  see  a 
system  under  which  no  burden  can  be  put  upon  the  people,  save 
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that  which  they  willingly  bear  to  meet  an  honest  debt  incurred 
in  a  war  for  their  preservation;  when  you  see  everything  har- 
monized to  work  for  the  best  development  of  the  country  and  the 
highest  improvement  of  its  citizenship,  then  you  feel  when  you 
come  back  that  truly  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
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RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME  FROM  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATES  IN  NEW  YORK 
BAY,  ON  RETURNING  FROM  EUROPE,   SEPTEMBER   1 6,    1 89 1. 

My  Friends  :  The  pleasantest  day  of  all  the  year  is  when  I 
meet  you  on  my  annual  return  from  Europe.  It  brings  us 
together  in  our  old  organization  in  a  way  which  proves  to  the 
world  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  corporations  have  souls. 
It  shows  that  there  is  at  least  one  organization  in  the  world,  of 
the  largest  capacity  in  capital  invested  and  in  numbers  employed, 
whose  members  are  so  harmonious  that  for  one  day  in  the  year 
they  bury  all  conditions  of  rank  and  stand  on  a  plane,  in  a  friend- 
ship which  is  purely  and  simply  a  friendship  created  by  associa- 
tion in  a  common  service. 

These  annual  returns  prove  better  than  anything  else  the 
variations  and  vicissitudes  of  our  American  life.  When  I  came 
back  last  year  the  New  York  Central's  horizon  was  covered  with 
clouds.  We  had  trouble  in  our  organization.  We  had  over- 
come it,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  trouble  affecting  the  movements  of 
our  system,  and  affecting  the  results  in  our  treasury.  I  come  back 
this  year  to  find  that  within  the  round  of  thirteen  months,  and 
with  the  same  men  pursuing  the  same  policy,  the  Central  has 
grown  to  be  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its  whole  career. 

We  are  more  richly  laden  than  usual  with  the  freight  that 
we  bring  from  the  other  side.  You  have  here  not  only  the 
president,  but  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Rossiter,  who  has  been  put  in 
that  frame  of  mind  by  the  cabled  reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  "box"  over  which  he  so  ably  presides  that  he  has  smiled  all 
the  way  over  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
ears,  the  top  of  his  head  would  have  been  an  island.  We  have 
with  us  Mr.  Cox,  the  most  versatile  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  who  is  the  president  of  a  microscopical 
society  for  scientific  purposes,  and  who  puts  his  microscope  upon 
the  statements  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
other  roads  in  the  Vanderbilt  system  in  a  way  that  leads  them 
to  wish  that  he  knew  more  about  scientific  microscopies  and  less 
about  it  when  applied  to  finance. 
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We  never  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Commodore 
home,  because  the  Commodore  never  went  abroad.  It  was  not 
the  fashion  in  those  days  for  Americans  to  go  abroad.  Now 
they  don't  do  anything  else.  But  we  welcome  William  H.1  re- 
peatedly. We  have  also  welcomed  Cornelius,  and  now  we  come 
to  the  fourth  generation,  and  following  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  we  have  William  H.  and  Cornelius  both  on  board. 

There  is  one  face  that  I  miss,  and  its  absence  casts  a  gloom 
over  our  departure  from  the  Old  World.  On  every  one  of  these 
annual  visits  of  former  years  we  have  had  with  us  Major  Bundy. 
I  met  Bundy  in  London  in  full  health  and  vigor.  It  was  his  first 
visit  abroad,  and  he  was  enjoying  with  immense  zest  and  enthusi- 
asm the  things  he  knew  so  well  by  his  wide  reading  and  vast, 
information.  I  received  a  telegram  at  Liverpool  that  he  had  been 
stricken  with  apoplexy.  Thinking  that  something  might  be  done 
to  help  him,  I  telegraphed  to  that  effect.  I  received  in  reply  a 
telegram  at  Queenstown  that  he  had  gone  to  his  long  home.  Mr.' 
Whitelaw  Reid,  our  American  Minister  to  France,  with  the  af- 
fection and  interest  of  a  brother  journalist,  had  done  for  him  all 
that  generosity,  liberality,  and  human  aid  could  do  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  save  his  life.  You  will  all  join  with  me  in  the 
sentiment  that  a  more  honest  journalist  never  wrote  with  pen 
than  Major  J.  M.  Bundy,  and  a  truer  friend  in  cloud  and  in  sun- 
shine never  stood  upon  the  earth. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  give  you  all  the  results  of  my  travel, 
so  that,  without  expense  to  yourselves,  you  could  go  with  me 
everywhere  and  enjoy  it,  relieved  from  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. And  the  attendant  circumstances  are  seriously  injurious 
to  a  bank  account. 

Having  viewed  so  often  the  brilliant  side  of  London's  social 
life,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  take  a  view  of  its  dark  side. 
One  Sunday  morning,  in  a  garb  which  was  a  cross  between  that 
of  a  costermonger  and  a  pickpocket,  I  traversed  the  White- 
chapel  district.  It  was  a  sight  impossible  to  see  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  The  streets  were  so  crowded  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  wedge  one's  way  through.  Every  few  feet  was 
some  merchant,  male  or  female,  selling  cast-off  clothes  or  house- 
hold furniture  which  had  been  worn  or  used  through  a  dozen 

^'Commodore"    Cornelius    Vanderbilt    died    in    1877,    William    H.    Vanderbilt    in    1885, 
Cornelius  in  1899,  and  William   H.,  of  the  fourth  generation,  in   1892.— Ed. 
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different  grades  before  reaching  Whitechapel.  I  saw  rags  held 
up  for  sale  that  nowhere  in  America  would  find  any  place  except 
in  the  ash  barrel,  and  the  ashman  in  picking  it  over  would  refuse 
to  carry  them  home.  Such  poverty,  such  misery,  such  wretched- 
ness, such  a  seething  furnace  of  ignorance  and  all  the  attendants 
upon  hopelessness,  I  never  saw  before  and  never  expect  to  see 
again.  I  felt  that  this  great  city,  with  its  magnificent  palaces, 
with  every  evidence  in  part  of  it  of  the  largest  wealth,  the 
greatest  luxury,  the  most  liberal  expenditure,  rested  upon  a 
volcano  which  only  needed  the  force  of  civilization  to  bring 
upon  it  a  catastrophe  which  would  shock  the  world. 

Within  twenty  minutes  from  that  place  you  come  to  the 
annual  parade  in  Hyde  Park  of  all  that  is  most  splendid  in  rank, 
wealth,  beauty,  and  dress  in  the  British  Empire.  Miserable  as 
these  people  have  been  always,  their  misery  is  a  thousand  fold 
intensified  by  pauper  immigration.  Great  Britain  has  established 
no  barrier,  as  we  have,  and  imposed  no  rules  whatever  on  foreign 
immigration.  It  is  the  dumping-ground  of  Europe  for  misery 
which  must  starve  or  go  somewhere.  It  goes  to  London  and 
competes  with  a  condition  so  much  better  than  its  own  that  in 
the  wages  it  accepts,  in  the  work  it  does,  it  is  reducing  the  British 
workingmen  and  workingwomen  of  the  great  cities  to  a  danger- 
ous point  for  British  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  a  lesson  for  us 
to  take  to  ourselves,  whether  the  barriers  which  we  have  already 
should  not  be  increased,  and  whether  notices  should  not  be  sent 
all  over  the  world  that  "we  have  sympathy,  we  have  humanity, 
but  keep  your  paupers  at  home." 

I  received  a  telegram  from  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  inviting  me 
to  join  him  for  a  trip  through  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  ther- 
mometer was  50  in  London  and  104  in  Greece,  and  I  thought 
I  would  go,  just  for  a  change.  We  read  as  we  went  along  a 
lesson  in  women's  rights.  All  through  the  fields  of  Europe  the 
women  were  doing  the  ploughing  and  the  hoeing;  the  men  were 
serving  in  the  army.  All  through  the  fields  of  Turkey,  Mahomet- 
anism  is  locking  the  woman  up;  she  lives  in  idleness  at  home, 
while  her  husband  does  the  work.  The  question  which  I  propose 
to  ask  the  women's  rights  advocates  in  this  country  is,  Would 
you  rather  work  in  the  fields  as  the  women  do  in  Central  Europe, 
or  live  in  idleness  in  harems,  as  they  do  in  Turkey? 

The  methods  of  agriculture  are  those  described  in  the  Bible. 
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They  still  thresh  on  a  floor  with  the  ox;  they  still  garner  their 
grain  and  plow  with  a  stick.  The  country,  infested  by  brig- 
ands, is  better  adapted  for  that  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  went  some  three  hundred  miles  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  on  the  Orient  Express,  the  pride  of  Turkey. 
The  Turk,  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  more 
rapid  than  a  camel,  looks  in  awe  and  wonder  at  the  movement 
of  this  flying  machine.  This  space  of  over  three  hundred  miles 
is  like  our  alkali  plains,  and  all  around  are  the  bare  walls  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  There  are  no  houses,  no  roads,  and  no  bridle 
paths,  very  few  stations,  and  it  is  an  ideal  spot  for  holding  up  a 
train  and  committing  an  outrage.  They  stopped  a  train  two 
weeks  before  us  and  took  off  four  Germans  without  any  trouble 
and  let  them  off  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  They  took  off  a 
wealthy  farmer  from  the  train  ahead  of  us,  and  got  for  his 
ransom  five  thousand  dollars.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  to 
secure  their  victim,  take  him  into  the  Balkan  fastnesses,  and  send 
word  to  his  friends  that  they  want  so  much  money  for  his  re- 
lease inside  of  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  they  send  on 
one  of  his  ears.  The  next  day  they  send  the  other  ear,  and  the 
next  day  the  nose,  and  so  his  family  finally  receives  him  in  sec- 
tions. Our  train,  having  upon  it  opportunities  never  offered 
before  to  an  enterprising  brigand,  went  through  without  inter- 
ruption. There  were  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  his  two  sons  and 
myself.  Brigandage  in  Turkey  needs  reorganization.  It  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  syndicate,  new  officers  put 
in  command,  and  the  enterprise  put  on  a  business  basis.  Then  I 
think  it  could  be  successfully  placed  on  the  London  market. 

The  most  picturesque  place  in  the  world  is  Constantinople. 
The  thing  that  struck  me  most  in  Turkey,  visiting  that  grandest 
of  Eastern  cathedrals,  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  was  this: 
When  the  Mahometan  conqueror  had  sacked  the  city  he  sum- 
moned the  Greeks  within  this  mosque,  and  told  them  that  those 
who  embraced  Mahometanism  should  be  spared  and  those  who 
refused  should  be  killed.  He  put  his  hand  into  the  blood  upon 
the  floor  and  impressing  it  upon  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the 
temple  said:  "That  hand  rules  forever  after  this  country."  I 
looked  at  that  hand,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  glove 
store  in  America  could  furnish  it  with  a  glove  to  fit. 

We  went  to  the  tombs  of  the  Turkish  Sultans.    They  do  not 
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bury  them,  but  place  them  in  wooden  tombs  with  a  cloth  over 
them,  because  the  Turk  is  simply  encamped  in  Europe.  Around 
him  are  his  fortunate  wives.  The  Sultan  on  the  Turkish  Easter 
marries  a  new  wife.  If  she  conduces  to  domestic  happiness  and 
peace  and  their  tempers  agree,  she  becomes  a  fortunate  wife. 
Otherwise  he  divorces  her,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Sultan 
leaves  so  few  fortunate  wives  when  he  dies.  Every  eligible 
man  of  the  first  rank  wants  one  of  these  fortunate  widows  for 
his  wife,  because  she  receives  a  large  dowry  and  her  husband 
becomes  brother-in-law  to  the  Sultan. 

Nothing  afforded  us  greater  pleasure  than  going  through  the 
islands  of  Greece  and  visiting  Greece  itself.  Really  it  seemed 
wonderful  for  an  old  university  man  to  be  sailing  by  these  places, 
the  names  of  which  had  been  pounded  into  him  at  the  academy 
and  stamped  into  him  at  college.  I  never  before  appreciated 
how  tremendous  is  the  hold  of  antiquity  upon  all  succeeding 
ages.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses  are  the  pride  of  the  scholar, 
the  emulation  of  the  voyager,  of  the  explorer,  and  the  sailor,  and 
have  been  for  three  thousand  years,  and  yet  they  covered  less 
than  three  hundred  miles.  They  all  occurred  in  a  space  that  in 
these  days  of  steam  you  can  see  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  men 
who  went  to  Troy  could  now  get  there  in  six  hours. 

The  most  interesting  day  we  had  was  when  we  went,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  American  Consul  at  Athens,  to  visit  the  plat- 
form of  Demosthenes.  I  never  before  understood  the  secret  of 
Demosthenes's  eloquence.  You  climb  up  a  hill  to  a  plain  several 
hundred  feet  in  extent.  On  each  side  of  it  are  rough  rocks  rising 
about  forty  feet.  On  one  side  is  the  platform  of  Demosthenes, 
on  the  other  side  Mars  Hill.  A  cut  down  the  face  of  this  rock 
makes  a  platform  about  thirty  feet  square,  with  three  steps  lead- 
ing down  to  the  ground.  They  had  cut  out  benches  for  the 
cabinet  officers  of  those  times.  On  the  top  of  the  rock  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  it  was  customary  before  Demosthenes 
began  to  speak  to  pour  a  libation  to  Jupiter  to  give  him  inspiration 
for  the  delivery  of  an  address  he  had  been  three  months  prepar- 
ing. The  American  Consul  said  to  his  Greek  lieutenant  Alci- 
biades:  'Tour  out  a  libation  to  Jupiter  on  the  rock."  As  the 
rich  red  Greek  wine  ran  over  the  rock  an  expression  of  despair 
came  over  the  face  of  Alcibiades  such  as  was  never  seen  on 
human  countenance  before.     You  stand  on  that  platform,  and 
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then  you  understand  the  power  of  Demosthenes.  Every  citizen 
of  Athens  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  it  didn't  cost  him 
a  cent  to  be  elected.  Demosthenes  would  have  before  him  on  a 
great  occasion  possibly  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand 
voters.     Debate  was  impossible. 

The  orator  who  could  sway  these  legislators  was  the  dictator 
of  the  country.  They  had  to  vote  viva  voce,  and  Demosthenes, 
by  his  commanding  eloquence,  easily  became  the  ruler  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

I  went  up  to  Mars  Hill  and  saw  there  the  exact  spot  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  stood.  I  thought  I  would  see  how  far  the 
Pauline  eloquence  and  tenor  could  reach.  Away  off  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plain  were  twenty  or  thirty  men  engaged  on  a  moun- 
tain road.  I  shouted  with  all  my  lungs,  "Ye  men  of  Athens,  I 
perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious."  They  sus- 
pended work  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

But  there  is  a  disappointment  in  Athens,  and  that  disappoint- 
ment is  the  Maid  of  Athens.  In  view  of  what  I  expected  in  the 
way  of  temptation  from  reading  Byron,  that  line  about  "Maid  of 
Athens,  e're  we  part,  give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart,"  and  want- 
ing to  carry  that  essential  part  of  my  anatomy  back  untouched  to 
my  wife,  I  put  a  dinner  plate  inside  of  my  vest  and  went  down 
to  the  beach,  where  all  Athens  goes  in  the  evening  to  get  dinner. 
It  is  the  same  beach  where  Demosthenes  walked  up  and  down, 
improving  his  oratory  with  pebbles.  I  gazed  at  the  Maid  of 
Athens  as  earnestly  and  rapturously  and  as  anxious  to  be  enam- 
ored as  did  the  young  friends  who  were  with  me.  But  she  is  a 
disappointment.  On  Coney  Island,  Narragansett  Pier,  at  Long 
Branch  or  Saratoga,  Richfield  Springs  or  Bar  Harbor,  at  Pawl- 
ing or  Peekskill  we  can  beat  her  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  thermometer  of  Athens  was  104  degrees  in  our  room, 
darkened  and  cool,  and  122  degrees  in  the  shade  in  the  park  in 
front.  At  night  the  thermometer  went  down  to  95  degrees  and 
the  mosquito  came  in.  He  had  all  the  peculiarities  with  which 
I  had  been  made  familiar  in  the  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  and 
lower  Westchester  mosquito.  Ordinarily  I  would  have  killed 
him  if  I  could,  but  I  let  that  Greek  mosquito  just  fill  his  bill  on 
me.  I  said:  "Old  man,  you  have  feasted  on  Demosthenes,  the 
blood  of  all  the  worthies  of  antiquity  is  concentrated  in  you,  but 
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let  my  new,  red  American  blood  mingle  with  the  blue  current  of 
the  ages,"  and  he  let  it. 

We  were  quite  anxious  to  see  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  I 
suppose  that  there  is  no  character  in  history  so  well  impressed 
upon  the  boy  as  Agamemnon.  He  becomes  familiar  with  him 
at  both  ends.  He  gets  him  with  strap  and  with  admonition,  and 
he  has  him  stamped  on  him  like  indelible  ink;  and  we  were 
anxious  to  see  where  he  was  buried,  and  if  he  were  really  dead 
we  would  have  liked  to  help  bury  him.  As  the  railroad  is  only 
a  narrow  gauge  in  that  country,  and  the  trains  run  slowly,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  got  a  special  train.  All  operations  of  every  kind 
were  suspended  in  Greece  in  astonishment  over  that  special 
train.  They  never  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  We  got 
up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  went  to  the  station 
saw  the  people  lying  on  the  sidewalks  on  account  of  the  heat. 
It  was  a  little  station.  The  train  went  on  to  a  larger  station, 
where  it  could  switch,  and  we  rode  across  the  plain,  hot  and 
dusty,  with  the  thermometer  about  120  degrees  in  the  sun, 
climbed  the  roughest  kind  of  mountain  for  about  an  hour,  when 
we  came  to  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  a  large  circular  tomb  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain  which  would  hold  about  one  hundred 
people.  When  we  looked  over  that  desolate  mountain,  that  hot, 
dusty,  and  desolate  plain,  over  that  wretched  country  which  is 
not  worth  five  cents  an  acre,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Helen 
was  justified  in  running  away.  She  certainly  could  not  stand 
the  situation,  and  she  said  to  Paris,  who  was  visiting  the  Court  of 
Agamemnon,  "Take  me  over  to  your  father  and  mother,"  and 
the  Trojans,  being  a  chivalric  people,  and  having  been  informed 
by  Paris  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was,  said :  "We  will  sacrifice 
our  city  before  we  will  let  any  woman  of  refinement  and  culture 
go  back  to  such  a  place  of  desolation." 

We  had  a  beautiful  ride  across  the  Adriatic  and  a  feast  at 
Venice  which  recalled  all  the  glories  of  the  Doges.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  courier  arranged  that  I  should  be  accompanied  to  the  station 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  by  a  gondola  with  torches  and  fire- 
works and  colored  lights  in  front  and  a  gondola  bearing  a  musical 
and  operatic  troupe,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  blaze  of  the 
fireworks,  the  red,  white,  and  blue  fire,  drew  from  the  canals 
every  gondola  in  Venice.  We  went  in  triumph  to  the  station  with 
one  hundred  gondolas  in  our  wake,  with  the  fireworks  and  the 
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music,  and  the  procession  of  the  last  Doge  going  out  to  marry  the 
sea  paled  into  significance  in  comparison  with  an  American  rail- 
road president  going  to  take  an  Italian  railway  train. 

There  are  few  observations  to  make  upon  conditions  as  they 
prevail  on  the  other  side,  because  you  have  them  here  almost  as 
well  as  you  might  have  them  there.  Two  subjects  which  are 
agitating  Europe  to-day  are  the  Russian  persecution  of  seven 
million  Jews,  and  that  most  remarkable  thing,  the  fall  of  Bis- 
marck. Three  or  four  years  ago,  you  will  remember,  when  I 
told  you  of  meeting  the  Emperor  when  Bismarck  was  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  was  the  greatest  figure  in  the  world. 
He  held  down  the  workingmen  with  an  iron  hand,  fearing  social- 
ism, and  he  was  the  lord  over  the  capitalists  and  nobles  on  the 
other.  To-day  the  workingman  looks  upon  him  as  an  enemy; 
the  noble  and  capitalist  follow  power  and  are  with  the  Emperor, 
and  he  is  without  place,  power,  or  reverence,  or  anything  that 
would  solace  the  declining  years  of  a  statesman  so  great  that,  one 
hundred  years  hence,  when  the  history  of  this  century  comes  to 
be  written,  he  will  be  the  foremost  figure. 


RECEPTION  TO  HENRY  IRVING 


SPEECH    AT   THE    RECEPTION    TO    HENRY    IRVING1    AT    THE    LOTOS 
CLUB,  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  27,   1 883. 

Mr.  President:  The  best  criticism  made  upon  the  speech 
of  our  guest  to-night  was,  "He  talks  like  an  American."  I  am 
sure  that  this  memorable  night  will  be  recollected  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  wars  and  contests  and  contro- 
versies about  us,  this  is  simply  a  peaceful  tribute  on  behalf  of 
this  club  to  one  of  the  chief  and  most  devoted  of  the  exponents 
of  the  drama.  We  have  welcomed  to  this  country  recently  many 
eminent  Englishmen,  and  among  them  Lord  Coleridge,  whom  we 
were  glad  to  see  and  to  honor  both  for  what  he  is  and  what  he 
represents.  We  have  received,  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Irving, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  while  as  a  great  thinker  we  give  him  wel- 
come, we  warn  him  that  orthodoxy  has  for  him  its  scalping-knife 
sharp,  and  that  the  theological  hatchet  is  thirsting  for  his  gore. 

The  whole  town  is  in  a  din  and  furore  with  the  operatic 
war,  and  tenors  are  peeping  over  high  "C's"  to  get  at  each  other, 
while  sopranos  are  hauled  before  the  courts,  Mapleson  walks 
around  with  the  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and  Abbey  calls  upon  the 
police  to  prevent  him  from  hurting  somebody. 

But  while  this  controversy  rages  we  meet  here  to-night  with 
one  voice  and  one  accord  to  welcome  the  most  eminent  dramatic 
scenic  painter  of  this  century  and  the  most  eminent  English 
actor  of  this  generation.  We  have  welcomed  to  this  board  many 
men  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  while  they  have  poured  some- 
thing into  this  vast  reservoir  of  intellectual  wealth,  we  have  done 
more  for  them.  Lord  Houghton  asserts  that  his  health  and 
longevity  after  his  reception  here  were  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  learned  at  this  place  the  way  to  longevity  by  a  cheap  and 
frugal  meal.  From  this  board  Sullivan2  arose  to  become  a  knight. 
We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  oratory  which  usually  charac- 
terizes an  expression  of  the  relations  between  the  old  country 
and  the  new.    There  is  nothing  better  known  in  the  whole  range 

*Henry   Irving    (1838-1905)    was  knighted  in  1895. 
'Arthur  Sullivan  was  created  a  baronet  in  1883. — Ed, 
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of  eloquence  than  that  which  refers  to  the  inter-dependent  rela- 
tions in  respect  to  literature  and  science  and  art  between  America 
and  England.  While  this  chord  is  familiar,  there  is  one  string 
which  is  often  touched,  and  that  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  English 
thinkers,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Darwin,  who  have  created  the 
shibboleth  known  in  all  the  schools  of  America,  that  evolution 
is  the  great  principle  of  modern  science. 

While  the  most  of  us  believe  in  evolution  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice we  have  seen  it  only  upon  the  stage.  The  Englishman, 
from  whom  our  Yankee  inherits  commercial  instincts,  saw  our 
want  and  supplied  it.  First  he  sent  to  us  Lydia  Thompson  and 
her  troupe.  The  overflowing  houses,  the  plethoric  treasuries,  the 
wild  enthusiasm  that  greeted  them,  showed  that  they  had  touched 
a  sympathetic  cord  in  the  American  anatomy.  And  then  the 
shrewd  Englishman  sent  us  "Pinafore."  We  were  at  first  fas- 
cinated, then  charmed,  and  then  annihilated.  We  could  stand  it 
for  six  hundred  consecutive  nights  in  all  the  theaters  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  else;  in  the  parlor,  upon  the  piano,  in  the 
school-room,  on  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  on  the  hand-organ;  but 
when  the  church  choir  could  do  nothing  else,  then  there  rose  a  cry 
for  relief  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other.  The  like 
of  that  cry  has  never  been  heard  since  the  children  of  Israel 
sought  to  escape  from  Egypt.  Then,  in  recognition  of  his  great 
service,  Queen  Victoria  summoned  the  author  to  her  presence, 
and  said  to  him :  "For  one  hundred  years  I  have  sought  to  sub- 
due those  children  of  ours  beyond  the  seas,  but  without  success ; 
but  for  your  grand  success  arise  and  take  your  place  with  the 
knights  in  armor." 

And  when  by  the  natural  process  of  evolution  we  had  got 
beyond  that,  England,  seeing  our  need,  caused  to  beam  upon  us, 
like  the  aurora  borealis,  Oscar  Wilde.  Not  the  emasculated 
Oscar  who  recently  appeared  here  with  shorn  locks  and  ready- 
made  clothes,  an  exceedingly  commonplace  young  man,  but  that 
glorious  son  of  the  morning,  in  flowing  locks  and  knickerbocker 
breeches,  to  whom  a  friend  said :  "We  have  heard  your  mission 
of  the  aesthetic  and  the  beautiful  which  raises  us  to  a  new  and 
higher  atmosphere;  but  what  of  Irving?"  He  said,  "Ah,  Irving! 
You  ought  to  see  his  legs.  They  are  beautiful.  One  is  sublime, 
and  the  other  is  a  poem." 

And  then,   as  an  oasis  in  the  desert   which    followed   his 
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departure,  they  sent  us  the  "Jersey  Lily."  But  now,  clothed 
and  in  our  right  minds — now,  when  we  are  advanced  from  the 
chrysalis  into  the  butterfly — developed  from  the  savage  into  the 
civilized  man  of  the  nineteenth  century — she  sends  us  the  guest 
whom  we  welcome  here  to-night — the  great  high-priest  of  the 
oldest  of  all  arts,  which,  from  the  time  when  Roscius  taught 
Cicero  down  to  the  present  day,  has  had  few  great  exponents 
within  the  centuries  which  marked  the  interval. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  clearly  indicates  the  development 
of  this  American  people  from  provincialism  and  its  bigotry  than 
the  welcome  given  to  Macready  and  that  which  we  accord  to 
Irving.  To  secure  a  hearing  for  Macready  required  that  the 
soldiery  should  march  with  fixed  bayonets  and  loaded  guns, 
while  the  blood  of  the  mob  poured  through  the  gutter.  But 
now  the  American  people  have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
to  be  a  great  people  they  must  adopt  that  catholicity  which  em- 
braces men  all  over  the  world;  that  while  they  may  believe  in 
Protection  for  textile  fabrics  and  manufactures,  there  must  be 
Free  Trade  in  genius. 

We  hail,  with  the  gladdest  acclaim  and  heartiest  welcome, 
the  German  Barnay,  the  Italian  Salvini,  and  the  English  Irving, 
because  we  wish  to  have  the  best  the  world  has  of  art  in  any  of 
its  departments,  and  because  we  want  to  show  them  that  their  suc- 
cess is  incomplete  until  they  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  American 
criticism.  The  very  best  tribute  of  recent  times  to  the  sentiment 
of  right-minded  men  of  culture  and  intelligence  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  notwithstanding  what  demagogues  may  say,  is  that 
a  London  audience  crowded  the  house  and  rose  to  the  highest 
enthusiasm  to  greet  the  appearance  and  applaud  the  acting  of  the 
American  Edwin  Booth;  and  its  counterpart  will  be  the  reci- 
procity manifested  by  the  American  people  in  crowding  the 
house  and  applauding  the  acting  of  Henry  Irving.  Still,  in 
illustration  of  the  same  idea,  while  London  renders  her  most 
generous  tribute  to  the  beauty  and  genius  of  Mary  Anderson,  we 
here,  with  an  equal  chivalry,  will  receive  with  our  best  loyalty  that 
accomplished,  charming  and  lovely  woman  and  brilliant  actress, 
Ellen  Terry. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  RECEPTION  TO  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA1  AT  THE 
LOTOS  CLUB,  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  IO,   1 885. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Nothing  pleases  and  com- 
pliments me  more  than  to  be  called  upon  on  this  occasion  to  speak 
by  my  fellow  extinct  Senator.  When,  in  Dublin  last  summer,  an 
Irish  orator  was  dilating  on  an  opponent  who,  he  said,  possessed 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  extinct  volcano,  one  of  the  audience 
yelled  out,  "Poor  cratur."  As  this  occasion  seems  to  be  turned 
somewhat  from  a  social  to  a  political  discussion,  it  pleases  me  to 
find  that  the  representative  newspaper  of  America,  which  has  been 
for  months  my  personal  organ,  is  here  to-night  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer.  The  public  may  not  understand  this  thing,  but 
Pulitzer  and  I  do ;  and  I  am  always  pleased  that  while  Mr.  Reid 
represents,  the  Blaine  element,  which  would  have  succeeded  but  for 
certain  unforeseen  accidents,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  both  in  his  Con- 
gressional record  and  as  the  representative  of  a  party  newspaper, 
represents  the  party  which  did  succeed — that  the  secretary  supple- 
mented the  full  round  of  the  political  horizon  by  reading  the  letters 
of  those  most  distinguished  Mugwumps,  George  William  Curtis 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  And  after  having  seen  and  heard 
from  our  guest  of  to-night  his  reply  to  the  President,  no  one  can 
doubt  where  his  sympathies  are. 

I  have  noticed  that  after  some  of  the  jocose  remarks  of  the 
eminent  wits  who  have  preceded  me,  they  have  introduced  some  of 
the  most  witty  parts  of  their  observations  by  saying  "now  to  be 
serious."  I  have  thought  as  I  sat  here  at  this  table  to-night,  what 
a  congregation  it  would  be  if  all  the  eminent  men  who  have  been 
received  by  the  Lotos  Club  were  gathered  in  one  room ;  it  would 
be  an  intellectual  kaleidoscope  that  at  every  turn  would  illustrate 
and  present  the  best  form  of  genius.  We  have  received  here  those 
men  who,  in  letters,  in  arms,  and  in  statesmanship,  have  illus- 
trated all  that  is  greatest  and  grandest  of  our  time  in  this  and 

*George   Augustus   Henry    Sala    (1828-1895),    English   novelist,    journalist,    and   miscel- 
laneous writer.     He  was  long  a  correspondent  of  the   London   Telegraph. — Ed. 
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other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  by  sundry  accidents  which 
happen  in  clubs  like  this  as  well  as  in  politics,  we  have  received 
gentlemen  who  have  culminated  at  this  reception  and  never  been 
heard  of  after.  And  the  receptions  that  have  marked  our 
history  would  illustrate  the  manner  in  which,  in  one  sense,  the 
country  our  guest  represents  sought  to  capture  this  great  and 
growing  empire.  When  that  gentleman  whom  Macaulay  alludes 
to  as  sitting  upon  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  has  become 
tired  of  his  reflections  and  come  over  here  for  grander  and 
larger  ones,  swinging  upon  the  broken  string  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  muse  upon  what  has  been  and  might  be,  his  thoughts 
will  recur  to  the  efforts,  continuously  made  and  partly  successful, 
of  the  mother-country  to  capture  and  control  her  wayward  child 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  She  began  at  the  beginning  by  at- 
tempting to  wallop  us,  and  made  that  discovery  which  many  a 
parent  has  made  before,  when  the  child  has  gone  forth  into  the 
world  and  become  independent  and  self-reliant — that  he  returns 
not  a  boy,  but  a  full-grown  man.  Since  that  time,  for  a  hundred 
years,  by  diplomacy  and  by  other  art,  England  has  endeavored  to 
make  this  great  empire  the  tail  of  the  British  kite. 

Now,  we  have  been  able  to  resist  her  armies  and  her  navies, 
but  she  has  captured  us  in  the  sense  that  she  does  all  our  carrying 
trade,  and  tolls  us  for  a  whole  of  the  profit.  She  has  captured  us 
in  the  sense  that  our  best  society  speaks  with  a  dialect  of  the  noble 
language  called  English.  But  while  we  could  resist  her  armies  and 
her  navies,  while  we  could  withstand  the  metrical  and  musical 
assaults  of  her  Sullivans  and  of  her  Gilberts,  there  is  a  point  where 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  not  surrendering — that  is,  when 
the  British  lecturer  appears.  A  modern  Briton,  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  a  mission  to  reveal  to  the  world,  goes  out,  not  to  the  country 
which  needs  it  most — his  own — but  comes  over  here,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  purest  philanthropy  lets  us  have  it  at  two  hundred 
dollars  a  night.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Sala,  notwith- 
standing his  modest  declaimer  that  he  is  a  traveler,  sojourning 
through  the  land,  goes  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  Boston. 

The  present  commercial  difficulties  in  this  country — lack  of 
prosperity,  the  closing  of  the  mills,  and  all  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  come  into  power — are  due  to  this  horde  of  English 
Vol.  Ill— 13 
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lecturers.  For,  like  the  Chinaman,  who  comes  here  to  accumulate 
and  not  to  stay,  he  carries  away  with  him  all  our  surplus  and 
leaves  nothing  but  ideas.  I  well  remember,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  this  system  of  insidious  English  attack  upon  our 
institutions  was  begun.  Thackeray,  that  grand-hearted  and  genial 
critic,  began  it.  Dickens,  with  his  magnificent  dramatic  talent, 
continued  it;  and  then,  what  we  have  suffered  since!  Look  at 
Serjeant  Ballantyne,  who  brought  us  jokes  so  old  that  they  fell 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Act,  and  carried  away  stories 
which  have  since  convulsed  the  British  Empire.  Look  at  Her- 
bert Spencer  the  dyspeptic — lean,  hungry,  sleepless,  emaciated, 
weak  with  nervous  prostration — he  appeared  before  us,  and, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  Pickwick  gone  to  seed,  lectured  us 
upon  over-work. 

Look  at  Matthew  Arnold,  that  apostle  of  light  and  sunshine, 
who  came  here  and  had  an  experience  which  might  excite  the  com- 
passion of  all.  He  found  himself  in  that  region  from  which  Mr. 
Pulitzer  hails,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  termed  a  lecture  course. 
The  lecture  manager  made  this  introductory  speech :  "Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  Next  week  we  shall  have  here  those  beautiful 
singers,  the  Johnson  Sisters.  Two  weeks  from  to-night  Prof. 
Forcewind  will  give  us  magnificent  views  of  Europe  upon  the 
magic-lantern;  and  to-night  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  that  distinguished  philosopher  who  has  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  India,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  author  of  that  great  poem, 
The  Light  of  Asia.' " 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  previous 
representatives  of  the  British  Empire,  we,  representing  the  whole 
American  people,  welcome  here  to-night  our  guest,  George  Au- 
gustus Sala.  We  welcome  him  because  he  is  of  all  Englishmen  the 
most  like  an  American.  He  writes  editorials  which  fire  people  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  he  writes  books  which  a  man  may  take 
home  to  his  friends  and  read  to  his  family  with  perfect  satisfaction 
and  without  fear  of  a  blush.  He  is  the  best  after-dinner  speaker 
among  the  English  people,  and  equal  to  most  of  our  American 
after-dinner  speakers.  I  see  that  in  that  interview  in  which  he 
says  that  he  has  come  here  to  make  money — I  was  glad  to  see — 
he  refuted  the  statement  that  among  his  lectures  there  was  one 
upon  "Culture,  Costumes,  and  Cookery."  I  want  him  to  under- 
stand, as  he  traverses  this  continent  by  way  of  Boston  and  Port- 
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land  to  San  Francisco,  that  the  lecture-going  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  not  stand  alliteration.  A  great  social, 
religious,  moral,  and  political  revolution  has  been  wrought  in 
this  Republic  by  Dr.  Burchard's  famous  phrase  of  "Rum,  Ro- 
manism, and  Rebellion." 


RECEPTION  TO  HENRY  M.  STANLEY 


SPEECH  AT  THE  RECEPTION  TO  HENRY  M.  STANLEY1  AT  THE  LOTOS 
CLUB,  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  27,  l886. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Lotos  Club:  I 
have  never  felt  so  much  the  cares  of  railroading  as  I  do  to-night. 
From  early  youth  I  have  been  reading  and  admiring  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  words  and  works  of  Stanley  and  Reid  and  "Gath"2! 
Yet  I  find  them  here  to-night  with  flowing  heads  of  jet-black  hair 
and  jet-black  mustaches,  while  I  have  a  polished  sconce  and  sil- 
vered side-whiskers.  Now  I  want  to  know  where  journalism 
gets  its  dye.  If  it  is  brandy  and  soda,  then  that  is  my  beverage 
forevermore. 

I  never  appreciated  so  fully  before  the  privilege  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Lotos  Club.  I  see  in  an  evening  paper,  in  an 
interview  to  which  Stanley  subjected  himself,  that  he  intended 
to  give  fifty-two  lectures  at  $250  apiece.  Yet  for  the  ordinary 
price  of  a  Lotos  dinner  we  have  had  the  lecture  for  nothing — 
and  thus  we  gather  them  in. 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  welcome 
to-night  to  the  great  explorer.  He  is  more  than  an  explorer, 
he  is  a  great  artist,  for  he  has  presented  to  us  those  magnificent 
word-pictures,  which  will  endure  forever,  of  the  romance  and 
reality  of  the  Dark  Continent.  It  is  seldom  that  the  American 
people,  isolated  as  they  are  from  the  politics  and  complications 
of  foreign  nations,  have  an  opportunity  to  greet  a  hero  of  their 
own  land,  who  has  become  such  on  account  of  his  achievements 
in  other  continents.  But  the  bloodless  victories  of  Stanley  will 
outlive  many  of  the  bloody  battles  which  form  the  staple  of 
history.  Rome  welcomed  her  conquerors  returning  with  the 
spoils  of  nations  with  triumphal  processions  and  memorial  arches. 
We,  more  practical,  receive  them  with  a  banquet  at  the  Lotos 
Club. 

*Henry  Morton  Stanley  (1841-1904),  sent  to  Africa  by  the  New  York  Herald  in  1869 
in  search  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  whom  he  found  in  1871.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  in   1895,  and  was  knighted  in   1899. 

JPen-name   of  George  Alfred  Townsend,   author   and  journalist. — Ed. 
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But  the  gathering  here  simply  expresses  in  condensed  form 
the  feeling  which  will  find  universal  expression  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  are  a  nation  of  travelers,  and  as  such  are 
glad  to  meet  and  to  honor  one  who  is  by  right  the  chief  of  our 
order.  No  people  have  ever  existed  who  move  so  much,  so  far, 
and  so  rapidly  as  Americans.  They  are  constantly  finding  pre- 
texts, or  acting  without  pretexts,  to  take  advantage  of  steam 
upon  the  rail  or  upon  the  water  to  annihilate  distance  and  to 
accomplish  results.  This  nomadic  instinct  has  sent  them  all  over 
the  world,  to  bring  back  new  opportunities  for  an  increase  of  our 
commercial  life,  to  bring  back  the  results  of  old  civilization  for 
our  culture  in  art  and  in  our  education  in  every  direction.  It 
has  led  the  way  to  the  peopling  of  our  prairies  and  to  the  discov- 
ery of  our  untold  mineral  wealth.  The  development  of  this 
instinct  is  the  solace  of  the  railroad  stockholder  of  to-day  and 
his  hope  for  the  future. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  in  his  own  person  sounded  the 
capacities  of  the  reporter  for  an  interview,  for  the  representation 
of  his  personal  experience  and  characteristics,  for  a  report  of  the 
things  which  he  never  said,  will  join  in  this  greeting,  in  the  fond 
hope  that  the  world-wide  fame  and  magnificent  achievements  of 
Stanley  will  inspire  all  his  brother  reporters  to  become  explorers. 
His  hope  is,  that,  as  a  result  of  this  testimonial,  the  reporters  will 
be  exploring  the  wilds  of  Africa,  the  forests  and  swamps  of  South 
America,  or  floating  down  the  yet  unnamed  rivers  of  Alaska. 
The  world  in  all  ages  has  worshiped  its  heroes,  but  the  standard 
of  heroism  has  always  been  improving.  Among  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  heroism  of  to-day,  after  all,  are  the  things  that 
have  been  done  by  reporters.  They  take  risks  and  incur  hazards 
which  none  others  dare,  and  without  any  of  the  incentives  which 
inspire  others  to  their  actions.  While  the  soldier  mounts  to 
magnificent  heights  of  courage  and  daring  when  the  savage  in 
him  is  developed  by  the  blood  of  the  conflict,  the  reporters  calmly 
stand  beside  him  noting  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy,  and  riding 
afterward  for  miles  through  a  hostile  country  alone  to  reach  the 
telegraph  office  and  flash  it  to  the  world.  I  know  American 
reporters  in  Europe,  who,  a  year  ago,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera,  when  even  the  medical  staff  dared  not  go,  entered 
Toulon,  stood  in  its  pest-houses,  walked  its  hospitals,  nursed  its 
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sick,  and  buried  its  dead,  simply  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  a 
true  account  to  the  world  of  the  plague-besieged  city. 

We  reckon  heroism  to-day,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
thing  done,  as  for  the  motive  behind  the  act.  It  is  not  the 
destroyers  of  mankind  or  of  nations  who  will  live  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  present  or  of  future  generations,  but  their  bene- 
factors. Livingstone  is  sure  of  immortality,  though  he  was  but 
an  humble  missionary,  because  he  endured  and  suffered  every- 
thing that  he  might  elevate  a  whole  race  to  civilization  and  to 
Christianity.  This  unselfish  devotion  secured  for  him  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  when  he  was  lost,  civilization 
felt  that  a  brother  was  in  trouble  who  must  be  relieved.  At  this 
supreme  moment  the  reporter,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  with  no  other 
motive  than  to  restore  the  hero  Livingstone  to  the  world,  under- 
took all  the  perils  of  travel  in  the  African  jungles.  The  result  of 
that  expedition  made  his  name  one  that  will  never  die. 

There  is  nothing  so  fascinating  in  the  whole  realm  of  litera- 
ture as  the  incidents,  the  accidents,  and  the  adventures  of  travel. 
The  brightest  pages  in  the  recollection  of  every  man  are  the 
nights  and  days  which  he  gave  to  the  tales  of  travelers  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times.  While  we  remember  their  stories,  how  few 
of  their  names  survive.  There  is  always  a  latent  suspicion  that 
the  traveler  may  not  have  seen  all  that  he  describes,  and  may  not 
have  experienced  all  the  adventures  with  which  he  thrills  us. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  known  people  who  have  believed 
that  all  the  marvelous  things  so  brilliantly  and  charmingly  put 
forth  by  Colonel  Knox  in  his  "Boy  Travelers"  are  reminiscences 
of  his  personal  experience.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  hopeful- 
ness in  this  world,  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such 
people,  progress  is  not  retarded. 

But  Stanley  will  owe  his  claim  upon  the  present  and  the 
future,  not  to  his  merit  as  a  story-teller,  but  to  the  substantial 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Any 
man  who  has  calmly  studied  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
of  Europe  cannot  but  be  appalled  at  the  prospect,  unless  there  be 
some  outlet  for  its  overcrowded  population.  Otherwise  the 
future  must  witness  the  constant  accumulation  of  dangers  threat- 
ening both  the  state  and  society.  But  in  the  discovery  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  climatic  conditions 
of  its  different  plateaus,  the  fertility  of  its  valleys,  and  the  wealth 
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of  its  immense  forests,  Stanley  has  presented  to  civilization  a 
safety-valve.  When  commerce  has  opened  up  its  navigable  rivers 
and  laid  the  railroad  across  its  plains,  population  will  follow  to 
build  thriving  and  wealthy  states  in  regions  inhabited  now  only 
by  wild  tribes.  The  Africa  of  the  future  will  add  enormously 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
It  may  become  the  seat  of  capital  and  empires  which,  like! 
Carthage,  will  illumine  the  world.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  or 
improbable  that  in  the  distant  future  Stanley  may  be  to  the 
African  people  what  Columbus  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  America. 
It  is  neither  improbable  nor  impossible  that  Germans,  English- 
men, Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Spaniards, 
who  have  built  up  in  Africa  powerful  and  prosperous  nations, 
shall  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  man  whose  intrepidity 
opened  up  these  opportunities  for  settlement  and  civilization. 


RECEPTION  TO  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD 


SPEECH   INTRODUCING   SIR   EDWIN   ARNOLD,    NEW   YORK,   OCTOBER 

8,  1891. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  many  of 
us  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  enter  the  peaceful  domain  of 
poetry  and  philosophy  so  soon  after  yesterday's  election.  The 
event  which  calls  us  together,  so  unique  and  of  such  international 
significance,  could  happen  between  the  pe6ples  of  no  other  nations 
than  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  With  all 
others  is  the  barrier  of  race  and  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  lan- 
guage. We  are  happy  to  greet  so  distinguished  a  representative 
of  our  kin  across  the  sea,  and  so  eminent  a  master  of  our  common 
mother  tongue.  An  English  audience  applauding  James  Russell 
Lowell,  and  those  in  America  cheering  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  present 
the  unity  in  essentials  of  these  great  empires,  and  the  possibilities 
before  English-speaking  peoples.  Our  language  is  conquering 
the  earth.  It  is  destined  in  the  future  to  be  for  the  East  more 
than  Buddha  the  ''Light  of  Asia,"  and  to  diffuse  around  the  globe 
the  "Light  of  the  World." 

Commercial  rivalries  and  diplomatic  frictions  promote  the 
health  of  nations.  Contending  for  markets  stirs  the  energies  and 
inspires  the  inventive  genius  of  both  America  and  England. 
Political  necessities,  or  the  bumptiousness  of  the  hour  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  will  always  provide  a  Bering  Sea,  or  a  Fisheries  or 
a  Canadian  problem  for  a  tournament  of  the  pen  between  Wash- 
ington and  Westminster,  but  the  brotherhood  of  letters  will  pre- 
vent these  disputes  ever  ending  in  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  arms. 

When  Lowell  died  this  summer,  the  tributes  of  the  English 
press  were  so  generous  and  discriminating,  they  paid  such  glow- 
ing eulogy  to  his  genius,  and  gave  such  full  and  graceful  recogni- 
tion to  the  merit  and  originality  of  American  literature,  that  they 
strengthened  the  ties  between  the  Old  Country  and  the  New,  and 
emphasized  the  universal  amity  of  the  guild  of  letters.  The 
authors  have  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  the  politicians  that 
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they  knew  better  than  Congressmen  their  own  mission  and  inter- 
ests, and  a  year  unusually  rich  in  conspicuous  legislation  will 
count  as  one  of  its  most  beneficent  measures,  again  enforcing 
the  maxim  that  peace  has  her  victories  as  well  as  war,  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Law. 

We  have  hospitably  received  all  the  lecturers  from  the  other 
side  who  had  or  thought  they  had  ideas  to  plant  in  our  virgin  soil, 
but  our  welcome  has  been  given  to  few.  We  have  hailed  always 
with  delight  the  advent  of  the  glorious  thinkers  whose  works  are 
the  features  and  the  factors  of  the  literature  of  our  time.  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Canon  Kingsley  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  spoke 
to  loyal  subjects  and  enthusiastic  admirers  who  knew  intimately 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  teachings  and  rejoiced  to  meet  the 
teacher.  But  we  have  loved  more  to  greet  the  creative  minds 
who  came  to  interpret  books  which  were  the  favorites  of  our 
libraries,  and  to  illustrate  characters  who  had  been  adopted  as 
members  of  our  families.  To  hear  Thackeray  dissect  the 
Georges,  and  to  have  Dickens  personally  introduce  us  to  the  dear 
old  friends  Captain  Cuttle,  Micawber,  the  Marchioness,  and 
others  whom  we  had  idealized  and  loved,  formed  eras  in  our  lives. 
Only  those  who  listened  to  the  blind  bard  as  he  sang  his  immortal 
epic  ever  fully  understood  the  "Iliad."  I  heard  the  presiding 
officer  introduce  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  was  here  as  the  author 
of  the  "Light  of  Asia."  The  busy  man  of  affairs  who  had  not 
differentiated  the  Arnolds,  never  knew  why  his  compliment  was 
not  appreciated,  but  he  well  understood  that  there  was  one  price- 
less contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  age  which  had  made  im- 
mortal the  name  of  Arnold.  We  welcome  Sir  Edwin  because  he 
is  an  American  by  birth  on  his  wife's  side.  His  career  is  pecu- 
liarly Western.  Most  of  our  famous  men  have  won  their  way 
through  college  and  into  the  professions  by  teaching  the  District 
School  or  rural  academy,  and  our  guest  began  as  a  teacher.  He 
brings  a  lesson  we  cannot  learn  too  soon,  the  division  of  labor. 
While  editor-in-chief  of  the  journal  enjoying  the  largest  circula- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  he  found  time  for  the  composition  of  those 
exquisite  and  profound  works  which  are  his  fame  and  part  of 
the  glory  of  our  period.  That  as  yet  is  impossible  with  us.  But 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  comes  to  us  as  Laboulaye  might  have  come, 
as  John  Bright  might  have  come,  to  receive  the  expressions  of  our 
gratitude  for  writing  daily  to  his  great  constituency  on  the  side 
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of  our  national  life  and  unity  when  both  were  in  peril.  We  had 
then  in  England  few  friends  in  power  or  in  the  press,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  truest  and  most  useful.  This  journalist,  poet, 
philosopher  and  friend  is  with  us  to-night,  and  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


RECEPTION  TO  HENRY  M.  STANLEY 


SPEECH  INTRODUCING  HENRY  M.  STANLEY,  METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  II,  189O. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Three  years  ago  a  distinguished 
American  traveler  and  explorer  was  delighting  his  friends  in  New 
York,  at  a  famous  dinner  given  in  his  honor,  with  an  account  of 
his  adventures.  He  was  jubilant  over  the  promising  pleasures  and 
profits  of  a  lecture  tour  just  begun,  when  a  cable  was  handed  to 
him  from  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  summoning  him  to  Europe. 
With  characteristic  promptness  and  energy  he  sailed  the  next 
morning,  and  we  heard  of  him  soon  after  leading  an  expedition 
into  the  wilds  of  Africa  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  For  nearly 
three  years  no  tidings  came  of  him  and  he  was  mourned  as  lost; 
but  to-night  Mr.  Stanley  reappears  to  take  up,  where  he  dropped 
it  at  the  call  of  duty,  the  suspended  lecture  course  of  1887. 

It  was  said  of  a  hero  of  the  Revolution  that,  when  the  courier 
calling  the  country  to  arms  dashed  by  his  farm,  where  he  was  at 
work,  he  unharnessed  his  horse  from  the  plow  and  rode  to  Bunker 
Hill.  After  seven  years  of  marching  and  fighting,  the  victorious 
soldier  returned  to  his  home  to  find  the  plow  still  in  the  furrow 
as  he  had  left  it,  and,  as  if  his  task  had  not  been  interrupted,  he 
finished  turning  the  sod  of  that  field  before  entering  the  house. 
The  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  story  had  utilized  his  vacation 
from  agriculture  in  founding  a  great  Republic.  Our  guest  of 
to-night  pieces  the  broken  thread  of  his  American  lecture  trip  with 
a  continent,  found  and  given  to  the  world  for  civilization,  Chris- 
tianity, and  empire. 

It  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  few  men  in  any  age  to  become  so 
completely  the  property  of  the  world,  and  identified  with  its 
history,  that  we  can  speak  of  them  in  their  presence,  and  they  can 
speak  of  themselves,  as  if  their  fame  was  already  crystallized  in 
the  story  of  their  times. 

We  are  preparing  fitly  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America.  We  strain  our  vision  to 
pierce  through  the  vista  of  the  centuries  and  view  the  personality 
of  Columbus.     But  in  greeting  Stanley  we  are  repeating,  in  our 
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republican  way,  the  pageant  of  the  reception  at  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  will  more  accurately  present  for  the 
quadricentennial  ceremonies  of  the  populous,  prosperous,  and 
cultured  nations  of  Africa  the  character  and  contemporaneous 
appreciation  of  their  benefactor. 

Many  cities  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and 
already  envious  localities  in  the  Old  World  are  prolific  in  parish 
registers  which  identify  Mr.  Stanley  with  them.  But  no  matter 
under  what  sun  he  first  saw  the  light,  his  great  discoveries  and 
wonderful  achievements  have  been  made  and  performed  by  him 
as  an  American  citizen.  His  motto  has  always  been,  "A  man 
might  as  well  march  to  meet  his  fate,  as  wait  to  find  it,"  and  the 
results  have  been  safety  and  immortality.  It  is  a  career  intensely 
American  and  dramatic.  A  merchant's  education  fits  him  for 
business,  a  soldier's  and  a  sailor's  life  for  travel  and  adventure, 
the  dangers  and  opportunities  of  a  war  correspondent  inure  him 
to  hardship,  and  they  all  together  cultivate  fertility  of  resource 
in  perils  of  savages,  perils  of  floods,  and  perils  of  the  wilderness. 

The  distinctive  events  which  have  given  to  civilization  a 
knowledge  of  our  planet,  and  pushed  progress  around  the  earth, 
are  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  explorations  of  Stan- 
ley. The  Macedonian  hero  who  sat  sighing  by  the  Ganges  be- 
cause he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  was  simply  a  soldier 
seeking  glory,  mad  with  the  excitement  of  war  and  indifferent 
to  its  results  or  its  miseries.  The  Venetian  merchant  whose  won- 
drous narrative  has  been  the  amusing  fiction  of  six  centuries,  and 
the  reality  of  ours,  and  who  has  made  travelers'  tales  and  bounc- 
ing lying  synonymous  terms,  was  bent  only  upon  commerce  and 
trade.  Columbus  was  hazarding  everything  upon  the  possibility 
of  finding  the  fabled  El  Dorado  and  reveling  in  gold.  But  the 
advancing  ages  have  tended  upward,  and  we  are  capable,  in  these 
so-called  practical  and  prosaic  times,  of  unequaled  effort  and  su- 
preme courage  for  a  sentiment  and  for  humanity.  The  daring 
and  gentle  missionary,  whose  revelations  of  the  possibilities  of 
Africa  had  interested  all  nations  in  his  work  and  in  himself,  had 
been  given  up  as  one  more  martyr  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and 
Stanley's  first  effort  was  not  commerce  or  conquest,  but  to  find 
and  relieve  Livingstone.  A  free  State,  founded  as  a  breakwater 
against  that  sum  of  all  infamies,  the  slave  trade,  the  continent 
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crossed,  the  mysteries  of  its  lakes  and  streams  reduced  to  geo- 
graphical certainty,  the  problem  of  the  ages — the  sources  of  the 
Nile — success fuly  solved,  would  seem  to  entitle  the  explorer  to 
rest  and  peace.  But  a  Governor,  his  army,  and  his  province  were 
situated  somewhere  in  the  dark  unknown,  and  beleaguered  by 
fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  foes.  The  anthem  of  universal  ap- 
plause rises  from  all  peoples  when  Stanley  reappears,  bringing 
back  to  safety  and  home  Emin  Pasha  and  his  followers.  The 
Paladins  of  Charlemagne  were  the  ideals  of  one  century,  and 
Chevalier  Bayard  has  been  of  many  others.  The  one  represented 
resistless  force,  and  the  other  knightly  courtesy  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  The  Christianity  and  humanity  of  our  day  impel  to 
grander  deeds  than  those  which  made  immortal  these  warriors 
and  knights,  and  with  results  which  render  their  achievements 
utterly  insignificant.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  have  taken 
the  territories  brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of  Stanley,  and 
divided  tiiem  among  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  their  over- 
crowded populations,  and  the  building  of  greater  Germanies  and 
Englands  upon  the  fertile  plateaus  and  along  the  rich  valleys  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  The  dangers  which  threatened  civilization 
itself  are  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  opening  of  these  new  fields 
for  settlement  and  enterprise,  the  savage  nations  of  Africa  will  be 
redeemed,  and  the  earth  enriched  and  Heaven  recruited. 

This  summer,  when  the  expedition  of  Stanley  and  the  parti- 
tion of  Africa  were  the  first  topics  of  discussion  in  court  and 
camp,  in  society  and  the  slums,  a  man  of  the  highest  position  and 
power  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  said  to  me,  "What,  in  your 
judgment,  is  Stanley's  greatest  achievement?"  I  replied,  "It 
strikes  me,  as  an  American,  that  it  was  his  demonstration  that  a 
reporter  for  a  New  York  newspaper  could  reach  a  position  where 
he  could  so  stir  public  opinion  against  the  British  Ministry  by 
his  simple  declaration  that  England  had  been  overreached  in  the 
agreement  with  Germany  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
modify  it,  and  that  then  his  statement  that  the  terms  were  fair 
restored  confidence  in  the  Administration." 

Not  satisfied  with  his  adventures,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  his 

marvelous  experiences,  Mr.  Stanley,  finding  no  more  continents  to 

explore,  has  essayed  a  journey  often  tried,  and  by  less  intrepid  men. 

Njn  wishing  him  a  long  life  of  health  and  peace  and  happiness,  we 

I  congratulate  him  that  in  the  state  of  matrimony  he  will  find  that 

superior  to  the  treasures  of  Africa  are  the  joys  of  connubial  bliss. 


BANQUET  TO  MELVILLE  E.   INGALLS 


SPEECH  AT  THE  BANQUET  IN  HONOR  OF  MELVILLE  E.  INGALLS, 
ESQ.,1  AT  THE  QUEEN  CITY  CLUB,  OCTOBER  1 8,  1 889,  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  THE  TOAST,  "OUR  GUESTS*.  WELCOME  EVER  SMILES 
AND  FAREWELL  GOES  OUT  SIGHING." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  For  the  first  time  in  rny 
life  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  after  the  decoration  which  has 
been  placed  upon  me  by  my  friend  Halstead,  and  the  superlative 
way  in  which  he  has  decorated  my  virtues  and  my  character.  I 
feel,  however,  a  sense  of  encouragement  in  speaking  to  this  Ohio 
audience  from  the  brilliant  prospect  opened  to  me  by  my  friend 
Ingalls.  Thirteen  years  from  now  I  stand  a  chance  of  being  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  know 
which  emotion  is  strongest  in  my  breast,  gratitude  for  the  prom- 
ise, or  admiration  for  this  hopefulness  that  the  eight  years  will 
be  occupied  by  his  party.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  of  sur- 
prise to  be  here  to-night  as  one  of  the  guests  from  a  distant 
point :  pleasure  in  joining  with  you  in  paying  tribute  and  honor 
to  a  man  whom  we.  who  have  come  here  as  his  fellow-travelers, 
have  as  much  enthusiasm  for  as  you,  and  surprise  that  nineteen 
years  ago  he  should,  with  the  foresight  which  has  characterized 
all  of  his  adventures,  have  located  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Cincinnati  so  that  its  anniversary  should  occur  when  our  annual 
trip  of  inspection  brought  us  here. 

These  prepared  impromptus  are  the  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can genius.  Another  surprise  is.  we  in  the  rest  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  labor  under  the  impression  that  no  meeting  is  ever 
held  in  the  State  of  Ohio  unless  it  be  a  political  one.  The  per- 
sistence with  which  the  Ohio  citizen  has  pursued  high  place,  and 
his  success  in  acquiring  it,  have  created  the  impression  among 
the  citizens  of  this  Republic  that  there  is  a  political  trust  in  this 
State,  and  that  the  most  active  and  best  protected  of  its  indus- 
tries is  politics. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  my  friend  Mr.  Halstead  that  Ananias 

'President   of  the   Chesapeake   &   Ohio   Railway   Company. — Ed. 
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is  unknown  in  this  State.  It  was  in  that  light  that  I  read  the 
Commercial  Gazette  this  morning  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
Democratic  candidates  and  what  their  character,  and  the  En- 
quirer to  get  similar  information;  in  regard  to  the  Republicans; 
and  now,  knowing  that  Ananias  is  unknown  in  this  State,  I  am 
simply  amazed  at  the  enormous  success  of  Ohio  in  national  poli- 
tics, considering  the  abysmal  depths  to  which  she  has  got  in  her 
nominations  for  public  offices. 

The  highest  evidence  of  American  civilization  is  the  fact 
that  it  celebrates  events  and  individuals  by  public  banquets.  The 
table  where  men  have  generously  dined,  and  where  all  antag- 
onisms of  faith  and  creed  have  been  merged  into  a  general  har- 
mony, is  the  one  platform  in  this  country  where  there  is  abso- 
lute liberty  of  speech.  We,  in  the  older  and  somewhat  more 
effete  civilization  of  the  metropolis,  get  in  the  habit  of  dining 
out  so  often  that  we  are  lost  when  the  opportunity  fails,  and  so 
we  have  two  classes  of  public  dinners,  each  given  to  some  one  of 
our  friends — one  class  in  order  that  the  givers  may  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  dining,  the  other  that  they  may  honor  their  guest.  The 
first  class  comes  with  us  very  frequently,  when  we  select  a  gentle- 
man who  is  going  abroad  for  the  seventieth  time — his  business 
carrying  him  over  there  four  times  a  year  regularly — to  give  him 
a  tender  farewell  banquet.  The  dinner  is  superb,  the  speeches 
are  affecting,  eloquent,  witty,  humorous,  prophetic,  and  nobody 
is  deceived  but  the  guest. 

The  other  kind,  and  these  occur  very  infrequently,  is  when 
the  whole  community  feels  itself  called  upon  to  meet,  without 
regard  to  the  personal  inconvenience  of  those  who  gather  for  the 
entertainment,  to  recognize  in  some  conspicuous  way  some  man 
who,  by  his  excellence,  his  ability,  and  his  public  spirit,  has 
raised  himself  above  the  mass  and  impressed  himself  upon  the 
whole  community,  that  conspicuous  recognition  shall  be  given 
to  his  character  and  to  his  services.  That  is  what  calls  us  to- 
gether to-night. 

Now  there  are  two  classes  of  men  in  this  world  grossly 
abused  and  greatly  misapprehended,  to  whom  the  world  owes 
all  that  it  is,  and  all  that  it  will  be — and  those  two  classes  are 
its  cranks  and  its  carpet-baggers.  These  two  words  have  been 
misused  in  the  language,  and  yet  there  are  no  other  two  words 
that  mean  so  much.    Madame  Roland,  the  grandest  figure  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  standing  before  the  guillotine,  which  was 
soon  to  take  her  life,  said  to  the  howling  mob:  "Oh,  liberty, 
liberty,  in  thy  name  how  many  crimes  are  committed!"  And 
the  casual  observer  flings  his  sneer  at  the  crank,  and  on  it  his 
objection  to  the  carpet-bagger,  without  knowing  what  both  have 
done  for  the  world. 

The  crank  is  the  fool  of  his  time,  the  man  who  is  in  advance 
of  it,  the  motive  power  which  generates  the  forces  that  constitute 
our  civilization  and  our  progress.  Crank  of  the  Middle  Age  was 
that  grand  old  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  stirred  up  the  elements  of 
wretchedness  and  stagnation  and  produced  the  civilization  of  to- 
day. Crank  of  a  later  period  was  Luther.  Condemned  by  all 
the  universities,  by  all  the  brains,  by  all  the  governments,  by  all 
the  church  authorities  of  his  time,  and  yet  he,  the  crank  of  his 
period,  made  that  most  magnificent  of  the  factors  which  con- 
stitute the  intellectual  progress  of  to-day — modern  Germany. 

Cranks  of  a  later  period  were  that  little  band  of  forty  pil- 
grims who,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  formed  the  constitu- 
tion upon  which  is  built  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy.  You  and  I 
can  remember  Wendell  Phillips  and  Lloyd  Garrison,  denounced 
by  the  whole  country  as  its  fools,  its  agitators,  its  cranks,  recog- 
nized by  posterity  as  the  preservers  of  the  republic. 

So  with  Fulton,  so  with  Watt,  so  with  every  man  who  in 
his  own  time  has  been  in  advance  of,  and  in  his  own  time  has 
led  it  forward  to,  larger  and  greater  places  for  the  benefit  of  his 
kind. 

Now,  in  a  similar  sense  every  man  who  comes  into  a  com- 
munity to  be  laughed  at  at  first  and  successful  afterward,  is  the 
genus  crank.  When  Ingalls  came  here  nineteen  years  ago  this 
whole  town  said:  "That  Yankee  fool  going  to  teach  us  some- 
thing!" A  short  time  afterward  a  man  came  along  and  said: 
"Who  is  that  fellow?"  "That's  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Ingalls, 
from  Maine.  Yes,  he  knows  something."  A  short  time  afterward 
a  man  came  along  and  said :  "Who  is  that  man?"  "That's  Mister 
Ingalls."  A  short  time  afterward  a  man  came  along  with,  "Who 
is  that  gentleman?"  And  the  leading  citizen  of  Cincinnati  said, 
"Where  the  devil  have  you  been  for  the  last  ten  years?" 

Now,  the  carpet-bagger.  Nothing  in  this  world  has  been 
done  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  were  born. 
It  has  always  been  done  by  some  fellow  who  came  in  from  the 
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outside.  The  environment  of  the  neighborhood  is  against 
the  man  where  he  lives.  Ingalls  expressed  that  when  returning, 
after  his  success  here,  up  to  his  native  town,  and  sat,  as  he  had 
done  before,  on  the  edge  of  the  nail  keg  in  the  grocery,  the  old 
Deacon  said  to  him :  "Wall,  Melville,  is  it  true  yaou  air  getting 
$10,000  a  year  out  thar  in  Ohio?"  Ingalls  said:  "Yes,  that's 
so."  "Wall,"  says  he,  "it  simply  shaows  what  cheek  and  sar- 
cumstances  will  do." 

The  schooner  that  carries  the  emigrant  across  the  plains 
takes  a  carpet-bagger.  In  the  wagon  is  the  germ  of  a  State;  in 
the  loins  of  the  emigrant  is  a  future  President.  My  friend 
Halstead  says  that  Cincinnati  has  become  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, and  as  we  saw  the  multitude  of  children  in  the  street  this 
afternoon  I  thought  so  too. 

Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
when  you  go  over  the  census  of  the  men  who  are  famous  in  its 
professions,  in  its  business,  in  its  enterprises;  the  men  who  have 
come  up  from  nothing,  and  have  created  the  material,  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  that  great  center  of  American  thought,  not  one  of 
them  has  been  born  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  They  have  all 
been  reared  in  the  country,  where  God's  pure  air  and  God's  pure 
acres  have  given  them  the  bone  and  the  sinew  and  the  character 
with  which  to  endure  privation  and  hardship  first,  and  then  to 
win  the  battle  of  life  for  themselves  and  grandeur  for  vthe  place 
where  their  lot  has  been  cast. 

We,  on  this  trip,  came  through  Williamsburg.  It  is  the  city 
of  the  University.  Jefferson  graduated  there,  Washington  was 
there,  and  yet  to-day  it  stands  precisely  as  it  did  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Its  principal  and  only  avenue  is  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  Street,  and  that  is  unpaved.  There  has  not  been  a 
screw  drawn  or  a  nail  driven  there  in  a  century,  nor  has  there  been 
a  carpet-bagger  in  that  town  in  a  hundred  years.  If  Ingalls  had 
gone  there  nineteen  years  ago,  that  university  would  to-day  have 
covered  the  whole  campus,  statues  of  Jefferson  would  have  been 
on  the  corner  of  every  street,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
would  have  been  the  main  street,  containing  stores  which  sold 
the  products  of  manufactories  which  gave  employment  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  people. 

There  was  one  little  incident  in  that  town,  however,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  voice  the  spirit  of  this  occasion.  There  is  a 
Vol.  Ill— 14 
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church  there,  of  which  the  resident  is  proud,  and  when  you  talk 
to  the  resident,  he  doesn't  speak  to  you  of  the  things  of  to-day, 
but  he  tells  you  how  the  French  soldiers  danced  on  the  green, 
and  his  grandfather  saw  it  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  He 
tells  you  how  there  was  a  "feeling"  in  the  town  after  Braddock's 
defeat,  and  he  points  out  to  you  the  place  where  Governor  Din- 
widdie  gave  a  ball,  and  failed  to  invite  the  chancellor.  But  he 
points  to  a  more  interesting  work,  too.  It  is  the  church  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  built  that  most  magnificent  monu- 
ment, St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  he  tells  you  that  in  the  belfry 
is  a  bell  whose  tones  can  be  heard  farther  and  are  more  pene- 
trating than  any  bell  in  the  country,  and  he  explains  as  the  reason 
that  when  the  metal  was  in  the  pot,  Queen  Anne  was  so  much 
interested  in  this  evangel  of  her  throne  and  of  her  belief,  that 
was  to  go  across  the  seas,  that  she  threw  into  it  her  silver,  and 
so  the  silver  of  the  crown,  mixed  with  the  baser  metal,  gave  a 
ring  which  has  come  down  for  a  hundred  years;  and  so  the 
republic,  reaching  out  and  taking  its  valuable  material  in  Maine 
or  anywhere  else,  whether  it  be  Daniel  Webster  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  plant  him  in  Boston,  or  be  Ingalls  in  Maine,  to  plant  him 
in  Cincinnati,  she  mixes  her  silver  with  the  native  metal,  and 
it  gives  a  grander  ring  to  the  tone  of  the  bell. 


RECEPTION  TO  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD 


SPEECH  AT  THE  RECEPTION  TO  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD1  BY  THE  NEW 
YORK  PRESS  CLUB,  NOVEMBER  1 9,   1 89 1. 

Gentlemen:  I  did  not  understand  that  speeches  were  in 
order.  A  young  man,  in  whose  veracity  I  have  had  the  greatest 
confidence  for  many  years,  called  on  me  yesterday,  inviting  me 
to  be  present  here,  with  the  statement  in  writing,  over  his  own 
signature,  that  the  sole  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  shake  hands 
with  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  I  came  here  with  the  rest  of  you, 
prepared  to  perform  that  ceremony.  But  it  seems  that  that  is 
the  one  which  is  to  be  omitted. 

I  feel  that  I  am  a  working  journalist  myself.  I  don't  know 
anyone  who  every  day  in  the  year,  year  in,  year  out,  contributes 
any  more,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  daily  press ;  and  when 
not  contributing  information,  opinions  about  the  things  I  know,  I 
am  the  subject  of  contributions  from  people  who  think  they 
know  something  about  me.  If  Sir  Edwin  will  write,  when  he 
gets  home,  in  a  purely  journalistic  spirit,  the  experiences  he 
has  had  in  this  country,  they  will  be  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions from  the  other  side  which  we  have  had  in  many  a 
day.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  his  countrymen  to  travel  through 
our  country  on  trains  running  anywhere  from  forty-five  to  sixty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  then  write  a  book  of  their  impressions. 
What  they  did  not  get  from  the  car  window,  or  the  hotel  clerks, 
or  the  encyclopedia,  they  gathered  from  the  insular  prejudices 
which  they  had  before  they  left  home,  and  the  compilation  has 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory  on  either  side  of  the  water.  But 
the  journalistic  instinct  that  has  been  cultivated  so  successfully 
by  our  guest  has  enabled  him  to  come  in  touch  with  the  real 
people  and  the  honest  sentiments  of  this  country.  A  more  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  his  newspaper  instinct  could  not  be  found 
than  in  the  incident  which  he  narrated,  where  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Booby  ran  his  head  with  such  disastrous  results  to  himself  against 
the  local  journal. 

*Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (1832-1904),  author  of  the  "Light  of  Asia,"  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  London  Telegraph. — Ed. 
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Of  course  Sir  Edwin  will  have  to  say  his  practiced  ear  was 
somewhat  shocked  at  the  Boston  patois  and  the  Connecticut  ac- 
cent and  the  Philadelphia  effort  at  a  grasp  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  manner  in  which  an  average  Jerseyman  treats  our 
glorious  tongue.  But  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  for  him 
to  note,  record,  and  tell  the  English  people  that  he  was  under- 
stood in  every  part  of  our  country.  For  they  have  differences 
of  pronunciation,  even  in  Great  Britain. 

Your  president  has  recently  been  criticizing  me  upon  the 
ground  that  I  was  not  an  orator.  Now  I  agree  with  him  in  that 
respect,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  informed  our  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  discovery  which  he  had  made.  But  he  made  another 
statement  in  regard  to  me  which  touched  me  on  a  sensitive  point 
— on  the  one  point  on  which  I  have  personal  and  individual 
pride — and  that  was  when  he  said  that  I  was  not  a  soldier. 
Providence  is  always  taking  care  of  people  who  are  maligned 
and  abused,  and  accidentally  I  have  just  been  introduced  to  a 
gentleman,  sitting  here  behind  the  president,  who  states  that  he 
served  with  me  when  I  was  resisting  the  malarious  influences  of 
Maryland  in  behalf  of  my  country. 

There  is  one  incident  narrated  by  Sir  Edwin,  which  working 
journalists  can  all  appreciate,  and  that  is  that  a  journal  starts 
off  in  Great  Britain  with  paying  a  leader  writer  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  then,  a  few  weeks  later,  raises 
the  salary  to  five  thousand  dollars.  We  don't  do  as  well  as  that 
at  the  start,  though  we  improve  on  it — later.  But  in  this  country 
journalists  are  proud  of  Sir  Edwin,  because  he  has  demonstrated 
that  a  newspaperman  can  be  something  more  than  a  journalist,  if 
he  has  time  and  opportunity.  Not  but  that  "journalist"  covers  all 
the  acquirements  any  man  need  aspire  to.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  rising  above  perfection  in  one  direction  and  to  fame  in 
another.  That  is  what  Sir  Edwin  has  demonstrated.  He  writes 
those  superb  books  of  his,  which  are  his  fame  and  the  glory  of 
our  English  tongue;  which  are  among  the  best  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  our  period;  and  the  question  they  suggest  to  the 
American  working  journalist  is  where  he  finds  the  time.2 

I  think  it  enforces  a  lesson.     The  managing  editor,  or  an 

'Sir  Edwin  Arnold  told  the  writer  in  1884  that  the  "Light  of  Asia"  was  written  on 
letter  envelopes,  newspaper  margins,  and  other  scraps  of  paper,  in  the  railway  train  in 
his  daily  trips  in  and  out  of  London,  and  later  copied  into  a  book. — Ed. 
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editor  holding  an  important  position  on  one  of  our  great  papers, 
has  many  other  things  to  do  besides  grasping  the  opinion  of  the 
hour  on  current  subjects,  and  enforcing  it  daily  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper.  He  has  largely  to  be  a  business  man,  an  adminis- 
trator of  affairs,  and  a  manager  of  men,  and  in  many  ways  a 
vast  deal  more  than  the  intellectual  interpreter  of  the  opinions 
which  should  be  presented  in  the  journal  upon  which  he  works. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  him,  going  home  late  at  night, 
to  arise  in  the  morning  and  devote  himself  serenely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  muses,  whether  they  be  poetic,  historic,  or  general. 
But  Sir  Edwin  has  demonstrated  that,  under  proper  conditions, 
nothing  leads  so  admirably  to  the  best  of  poetry  as  journalism. 

Our  American  people  are  divided  into  two  classes,  journalists 
and  poets.  Every  American  is  a  poet.  He  is  a  poet  in  the  large 
way  in  which  he  describes  and  frescoes  what  he  does,  or  intends 
to  do,  or  what  he  possesses,  and  the  journalist  records  his  exag- 
gerations. But  we  are  all  glad,  whether  we  are  a  club  of  journal- 
ists or  poets  or  artists  or  Bohemians,  or  whether  we  are  simply 
and  purely  American  citizens,  we  are  all  delighted  to  welcome 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  As  journalists  we  are  glad  to  welcome  him 
because  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  representative  men 
in  the  journalistic  profession  in  the  world.  As  poets  and  men 
of  letters  we  are  happy  to  honor  him  and  to  meet  him  personally, 
because  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  which  knows  no  nationality, 
no  tongue,  no  race,  he  holds  one  of  the  highest  seats.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens  we  are  rejoiced  to  receive  him,  because  at  a  period 
when  all  the  influences  of  power,  of  place,  of  society,  of  pres- 
tige, and  of  that  which  goes  to  make  up  influence  and  recognition 
were  against  us  in  Great  Britain,  he  with  a  powerful  pen  and  in 
a  great  journal  spoke  for  the  integrity  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  triumph  of  the  nationality  of  the  American  Republic. 

When  he  meets  audience  after  audience  all  over  this  country, 
and  is  greeted  with  that  applause,  enthusiasm,  and  cordiality 
which  he  has  noticed,  and  will  notice  still  more  as  the  knowledge 
of  his  coming  is  disseminated,  it  will  be  not  so  much  because  of 
his  journalistic  or  his  literary  fame  that  he  is  welcomed  as  a 
brother;  but  because  in  our  hour  of  need  he  tendered  to  us  the 
hand  and  the  heart  of  a  brother. 


RECEPTION  TO  WHITELAW  REID 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  MINISTER  WHITELAW  REID1  ON 
HIS  RETURN  FROM  FRANCE,  BY  THE  OHIO  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  AT  DELMONICO'S,  APRIL  9,    1 892. 

Gentlemen  :  Only  twice  in  the  history  of  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  as  nations  has  France  been 
prominently  in  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  American  people. 
First,  when  she  gave  us  the  assistance  which  secured  our  inde- 
pendence, and  second,  when  there  was  negotiated  with  her  a 
treaty  which  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  the  first  instance  our  Minister  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  in  the  second  Whitelaw  Reid,  both  journalists. 

By  sentiment  and  service  we  are  more  closely  bound  to  France 
than  to  any  other  European  nation,  and  yet  in  the  rapidity  of 
our  development  and  the  crowding  events  which  have  brought 
us  in  commercial  communion  or  collision  with  other  nations,  we 
have  taken  little  account  of  and  given  little  thought  to  France 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Her  fleet,  her  army,  and  her 
credit  enabled  us  to  bring  our  Revolution  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion; and  the  ideas  of  liberty  absorbed  here  by  the  French 
soldiers,  and  carried  back  to  France,  revolutionized  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Upon  the  lines  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and 
of  the  ideas  and  the  measures  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  France  and  the  United  States  have  de- 
veloped together.  Their  friendly  relations  have  been  enormously 
strengthened  by  the  moral  support  which  we  gave  the  young 
Republic  in  its  struggle  for  the  permanence  of  its  free  institu- 
tions; by  the  vigorous,  wise,  and  enlightened  course  of  the 
American  Minister  who  is  our  guest  to-night. 

Our  poets,  our  orators,  and  our  great  writers,  in  celebrating 
the  glories  of  our  Western  Empire,  have  all  failed  to  recognize 
in  epic  verse  and  fitting  phrase  that  principal  and  perennial  source 
of  our  prosperity,  the  American  hog.  He,  more  than  any  other 
agency,  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  farm  and  the  market. 

xWhitelaw    Reid,   now    (1910)    Ambassador   at  the   Court   of   St.    James,   was   Minister 
to  France  in   1889-92.— £d. 
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When  the  Western  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  burn  his  corn 
because  the  price  at  the  seaboard  would  not  enable  him  to  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation,  this  intelligent  animal  consumes  the 
corn,  chemically  works  it  up  in  his  own  person  into  profitable 
pork,  and  then  transports  himself  to  market  to  clear  the  mortgage 
from  the  farm  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  his  country. 

The  governments  of  the  Old  World  have  always  been  jealous 
of  our  growth  and  prosperity,  and  fearful  of  the  penetrating 
and  propagating  power  of  American  ideas.  They  could  not 
keep  out  Yankees,  for  they  go  everywhere.  They  could  not  keep 
out  Yankee  inventions,  for  their  adoption  was  necessary  if  they 
would  keep  the  pace  in  industrial  competitions.  They  could  not 
keep  out  American  wheat,  because  their  fields  were  insufficient 
to  raise  their  own  supply.  But  in  self-preservation  and  with 
marvelous  unanimity,  and  backing  up  the  effort  with  the  whole 
force  of  their  great  armaments,  they  banished  and  then  prohibited 
the  re-entrance  of  the  American  hog.  For  eleven  years  this 
great  staple  of  our  country  has  been  denied  admission.  The  pop- 
ular sentiment  was  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  that  any 
attempt  to  remove  it  threatened  to  hurl  the  Government  of  the 
day  from  power.  It  was  to  this  most  difficult  task  that  Mr.  Reid 
applied  his  ability  and  his  energy.  His  success  has  moved  the 
torpid  pulse  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude, and  has  done  more  for  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  our 
country  than  any  single  diplomatic  transaction  of  the  last  decade. 

It  is  an  old  saw  that  every  good  American  goes  to  Paris 
before  he  dies.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  visit  hastens 
that  desired  or  lamented  event.  Paris  is  known  to  our  country- 
men as  the  metropolis  where  their  women  are  gowned  and  their 
men  bankrupted.  For  the  last  three  years  we,  which  means  vir- 
tually the  majority  of  the  American  people  who  travel,  have 
found  in  Paris  a  model  American  home,  whose  perfect  appoint- 
ments made  us  proud  of  our  country  and  whose  generous 
hospitality  made  us  feel  at  home. 

The  position  of  an  American  Minister,  among  the  ironclad 
customs  and  inflexible  traditions  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  the 
older  countries,  is  not  a  happy  one.  According  to  immemorial 
usage  the  ambassador,  in  the  absence  of  his  sovereign,  is  the 
sovereign  in  person,  or  if  his  State  is  not  monarchical  he  repre- 
sents the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth.     Immemorial  usage 
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assigns  to  the  minister  only  the  dignity  of  a  diplomatic  agent. 
To  the  great  capitals  like  Paris  all  the  powers  of  Europe  and 
Asia  send  Ambassadors,  the  republics  of  South  America  and  the 
Isthmus  send  ambassadors,  and  Hayti  is  represented  by  an  am- 
bassador. Whenever  the  representatives  of  these  governments 
call  upon  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  the  obsequious  attend- 
ant throws  open  both  doors  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  ambassa- 
dor; he  opens  one  door  to  admit  the  American  Minister.  At 
state  receptions,  official  functions,  presidential  dinners,  the 
American  Minister  decorates  the  rear  of  the  diplomatic  proces- 
sion and  sits  next  to  Hayti  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

Our  adherence  as  a  nation  to  this  Spartan  simplicity  decorates 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Fourth  of  July  orator  as  to  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  great  Republic,  and  degrades  among  his  official 
associates  the  representative  of  the  great  Republic.  The  Ameri- 
can Minister  who  is  thus  officially  handicapped  and  who  has  a 
proper  patriotic  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  position  which 
his  government  rightfully  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  task.  But  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  by  everyone  who  was  on  the  spot  to  observe  that,  with  tact 
which  was  never  at  fault,  and  dignity  which  compelled  recogni- 
tion, and  assertiveness  which  was  never  offensive,  and  a  pride 
which  was  never  arrogant,  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  so  pervaded  all  official  assemblages  when 
the  Minister  was  present  that,  for  the  last  three  years,  wherever 
the  American  Minister  has  sat  has  been  next  to  the  head  of  the 
table. 

New  York  stands  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  our  country  as 
does  a  great  university  to  its  young  men.  The  student  who  has 
won  academic  honors  in  Ohio  or  California,  in  Idaho  or  Indiana, 
comes  to  Yale  or  Harvard.  Thereafter  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  is  known  as  an  alumnus  of  Yale  or  Harvard.  So  the 
man  who  has  grown  too  large  for  his  neighborhood  or  his  State 
in  the  West,  the  South,  the  East,  or  the  North  comes  to  New 
York.  Here  he  is  welcomed  without  ardor,  and  given  such  equal 
chance  that  in  due  time  he  may  stand  in  social  rank  among  the 
Knickerbockers,  or  find  himself  crystallized  among  the  "Four 
Hundred." 

It  is  this  cosmopolitan  spirit  which  gives  New  York  an  Ohio 
Society  larger  than  any  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  Ohio,  and  a 
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Southern  Society  stronger  than  any  organized  in  any  city  in  the 
South.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  more  Germans  than  in 
any  German  city,  save  Berlin,  and  more  Irish  than  in  any  city  in 
the  Emerald  Isle.  It  was  this  attraction  which  brought  to  us 
Ohio's  great  son  General  Grant,  and  caused  him  to  request  that 
he  might  be  buried  upon  our  island ;  a  request  which  I  trust  will 
soon  be  honored  by  a  monument  erected  over  his  grave  worthy 
the  great  captain  and  the  great  metropolis.  It  was  the  multiplied 
charms  of  New  York  which  drew  here  the  most  attractive  soldier 
of  our  time  and  made  him  loved  by  us  as  he  loved  us,  another 
of  Ohio's  grand  contributions  to  the  glory  of  the  Republic,  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  New  York  welcomes  the  children  of  her  adop- 
tion, when  they  are  worthy  of  her  recognition,  with  the  same 
unstinted  and  generous  gratitude  or  honor  as  she  does  her  children 
to  the  manner  born. 

I  speak  for  her  best  impulses,  for  her  vigorous  manhood, 
for  her  broad  and  catholic  judgment,  when  I  say  on  her  behalf 
to  Whitelaw  Reid,  "Welcome!  thrice  welcome,  back  to  New 
York!" 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SIXTIETH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF   MR.    BENJAMIN   D.    SII 
BAR,  NEW  YORK,  MAY  24,  1 889. 


SARY  OF   MR.    BENJAMIN   D.   SILLIMANV   ADMISSION  TO  THE 


Gentlemen  :  Appreciating  the  compliment  of  your  call,  I 
yet  respond  with  reluctance  at  this  late  hour.  Both  as  presiding 
officer  and  guest,  I  have  felt  when  the  last  speaker  came  after  mid- 
night, when  all  were  wearied  and  every  man's  eyes  on  the  door, 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  It  is 
subject  to  such  peril  that  I  proceed.  I  did  not  receive  your  invi- 
tation till  this  morning  and  had  no  time  to  find  a  fifteen-hundred- 
dollar  friend  to  look  up  the  facts  in  Mr.  Silliman's  career.  I  re- 
gret the  recent  disclosure  of  my  secret,  because,  as  I  deliver  about 
two  hundred  addresses  a  year,,  the  conclusion  that  I  must  give 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  raw  material, 
and  that  I  receive  no  pay  for  the  manufactured  article,  may  alarm 
my  creditors.  But  if  any  of  my  brethren  of  the  Bar  here  to- 
night, or  ambitious  youths  anywhere,  desire  immortality  as 
orators,  the  patent  has  expired  and  the  invention  is  theirs. 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  in  this  city  called  to  do  honor 
to  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  to  soldiers,  statesmen, 
and  politicians,  to  Presidents,  Governors,  and  Senators.  Many 
were  honest  expressions  of  admiration  for  great  achievements, 
and  many,  especially  before  the  patronage  was  distributed,  were 
inspired  by  the  motive  of  which  the  poet  sings,  that  "hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast."  But  this  gathering  is  unselfish 
and  unique.  It  is  distinct  from  them  all  in  combining  reverence, 
esteem,  and  affection.  It  is  easy  in  provincial  neighborhoods, 
where  neither  opportunity  nor  temptation  exists,  for  people  to 
live  to  extreme  age  and  enjoy  the  mild  approval  of  their  com- 
munity. But  the  man  who  rises  above  the  level  in  our  metropoli- 
tan life  becomes  at  once  conspicuous.  His  vocation  and  avoca- 
tions, his  mental  habits  and  moral  deficiencies,  his  dress  and 
food,  are  the  subject  of  pertinent  and  impertinent  discussion  all 

benjamin  Douglas  Silliman   (1805-1901),   long  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New  York  City. 
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over  the  country.  The  glare  of  publicity  penetrates  and  illu- 
mines his  life  and  works.  Sixty  years  of  successful  activity 
under  such  conditions,  rich  in  accumulated  applause  and  honor, 
not  only  draw  together  this  distinguished  company  to  greet  this 
venerable  lawyer,  but  they  present  a  character  which  adds  to  the 
greatness  of  our  State  and  gives  glory  and  an  example  to  the 
country. 

Since  Cicero  wrote,  the  world  has  been  speculating  upon  the 
question  of  how  most  profitably  and  pleasurably  to  pass  old  age. 
After  we  reach  the  fifties  the  solution  of  the  problem  becomes 
imminent.  A  client  of  mine  who  had  accumulated  millions,  and 
exhausted  their  power  to  purchase  happiness,  said  to  me  that 
after  sixty  the  only  resource  left  a  man  of  affairs  was  to  drive 
a  fast  horse,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  brush  on  the  road  keep 
up  his  circulation,  and  in  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  animal 
at  high  speed  find  his  pleasure.  The  ordinary  course  for  the 
successful  citizen  is  to  retire  from  business  and  purchase  a  place 
in  the  country.  He  imagines  that  he  can  reproduce  and  in- 
definitely continue  the  vigor  and  delights  of  his  youthful  recol- 
lections of  the  farm.  The  first  year  he  plants  and  plows,  he 
builds  barns  and  fences,  and  is  healthy  and  happy.  The  second, 
he  tires  and  becomes  dyspeptic;  the  third,  he  takes  to  patent 
medicines ;  and  the  fourth,  the  old  churchyard  receives  his  body, 
and  his  heirs  divide  his  estate.  I  heard  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  in  a  delightful  talk  in  this  hall,  describe  as  almost  ideal 
the  existence  of  two  old  alumni  of  Cambridge,  who  breakfasted 
and  then  read  a  favorite  book,  lunched  on  a  cracker  and  a  glass 
of  water,  and  read,  dined  and  read,  and  so  peacefully  passed  their 
days.  If  the  Yale  alumnus  of  eighty-four,  in  whose  honor  we 
are  here,  had  pursued  this  course  there  would  have  been  no  call 
for  our  gathering.  We  see  Bismarck  at  seventy-five  ruling  the 
greatest  empire  in  Europe,  without  a  competitor  for  his  place. 
Gladstone,  at  eighty,  is  still  the  unchallenged  leader  of  his  party. 
I  met  him  last  summer,  dining  out  evenings,  and  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  every  night,  its  ablest  and  most  alert  debater. 
But  he  finds  leisure,  besides,  to  interest  himself  and  his  country- 
men in  every  question  of  living  moment,  upon  the  platform  and 
in  the  papers. 

The  most  delightful  incident  in  London  was  to  see  Simon 
Cameron  at  ninety,  taking  his  first  outing  across  the  water,  doing 
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all  which  fatigues  the  veteran  tourist,  and  yet  prancing  like  a 
colt  among  the  multitudinous  lunches,  dinners,  and  parties, 
where,  among  guests  of  distinction,  he  was  easily  the  most  charm- 
ing and  distinguished.  I  love  to  hear  of  that  veteran  of  our  Bar, 
David  Dudley  Field,  after  sixty-one  years  of  continuous  practice, 
to-day  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  to-morrow  before 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  in  the  summer  recess 
attending  international  judicial  conventions  in  Europe,  and  giving 
instruction  to  ancient  civilizations  on  the  codification  of  laws. 
Sidney  Bartlett  but  yesterday  argues  his  last  case  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  gayly  returns  the  greeting  of  his  friends,  and  dies,  as 
becomes  a  great  lawyer,  in  the  harness.  And  as  significant  as 
any  or  all  of  these  examples  is  the  presence  with  us  of  our 
honored  guest  and  loving  friend,  in  full  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  and  after  sixty  years  of  unremitting  labor,  still  in  active 
practice.  These  great  men  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  ages. 
Their  examples  teach  us  that  the  secret  of  longevity  and  health, 
of  continuing  power  and  happiness  in  old  age,  is  work.  Work 
is  the  support  of  youth.  Work  accumulates  treasures — material, 
bodily,  moral,  and  intellectual — in  manhood.  Work  is  the  vital 
principle  and  pleasure  of  declining  years. 

Mr.  Silliman,  at  eighty-four,  and  after  sixty  years  of  pro- 
fessional labor,  is  a  splendid  witness  for  the  present  as  against 
the  past.  In  the  Church  and  in  society,  in  the  club  and  in  politics, 
in  everything  which  interests  a  public-spirited  citizen,  he  marches 
with  the  procession  and  leads  his  division.  During  his  long 
career  he  has  many  times  seen  the  wrong  triumphant,  and  frauds 
and  shams  carry  off  the  honors.  He  has  seen  the  stage  occupied 
by  pretenders,  and  the  veneer  cracked  on  popular  idols,  on  the 
Bench,  in  official  station,  and  in  the  pulpit,  so  that  the  sawdust 
stuffing  appeared.  He  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  rule  and  then 
the  fall  of  bosses  whose  power  seemed  buttressed  against  assault. 
He  has  survived  several  total  destructions  and  innumerable  deadly 
perils  of  the  Republic.  But  observation  and  experience  have 
intensified  his  confidence  in  the  future,  and  the  cheerful  optimism 
to  which  he  owes  his  success  and  vigorous  age.  Each  fall  in  the 
action  and  spirit  of  Church  or  Government,  in  political  morality 
or  social  duties,  has  been  less  serious  than  the  last,  and  every 
rise  from  defeat  or  degradation  has  been  to  a  higher  level  than 
before.     This  old  planet  is  a  pretty  good  place  on  which  to  live, 
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and  even  heaven  does  not  tempt  a  wise  man  to  leave  it  until  he 
is  called.  In  better  government,  larger  liberty,  broader  humani- 
ties, and  fuller  lives  there  has  never  been  any  time  equal  to  to-day 
since  the  dawn.  But  it  will  be  better  to-morrow,  and  still 
to-morrow. 

I  asked  an  old  lawyer  who  had  heard  Spencer,  Elisha  Will- 
iams, Sibley,  Cady,  Hoffman  and  most  of  the  great  advocates 
whose  fame  is  the  glory  of  our  Bar,  if  they  would  be  equally 
prominent  in  the  contests  of  the  present.  It  was  his  judgment 
that,  with  the  infinite  variety  of  new  problems  and  the  enormously 
enhanced  importance  of  the  issues  which  now  tax  the  powers  of 
the  profession,  they  could  not  hold  their  own  with  Evarts,  Carter, 
Choate,  and  their  peers. 

Three  years  ago  I  attended  the  dinner  given  in  Paris  in  honor 
of  the  hundredth  birthday  of  Chevreul,  the  famous  chemist  and 
scientist.  He  had  the  day  before  read  to  the  French  Academy 
the  ablest  paper  of  the  session.  I  noticed  that  the  old  gentleman 
seemed  very  anxious  about  a  guest  who  sat  beside  him,  and  fre- 
quently checked  him  with  touch  or  word.  My  host  said :  "That 
gentleman  is  Chevreul's  son,  and  on  occasions  like  this  his  festive 
tendencies  are  a  source  of  great  trepidation  to  his  father." 
"Well,"  I  replied,  "but  how  old  is  the  boy  ?"  "Oh,"  he  answered, 
"the  boy  is  seventy-six."  I  hope  that  when  we  assemble  here  to 
celebrate  Mr.  Silliman's  centenary,  that  Choate  will  again  preside, 
still  jubilantly  hilarious,  with  no  restraint  upon  his  humor,  and 
that  we  may  all  rejoice  in  another  view  of  that  record  of  our 
guest,  which  is  so  singularly  pure  that  upon  it  the  recording  angel 
has  never  dropped  a  tear. 


SEVENTIETH   BIRTHDAY  OF  JOHN  JAY 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  HON.  JOHN  JAY1  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB,  NEW  YORK,  ON  HIS  SEVENTI- 
ETH BIRTHDAY,  JUNE  24,    1 887. 

Gentlemen  :  At  one  o'clock  this  morning,  at  their  anniver- 
sary banquet,  the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  ad- 
journed, and  the  bummers  had  taken  possession  when  I  left 
to  come  here.  It  is  a  contrast.  Though  the  hour  is  approach- 
ing that  at  which  I  departed  from  Saratoga  last  night,  the 
guests  apparently  are  not  the  same ;  and  yet  I  came  on  purpose 
to  be  present  here ;  not  to  speak,  for  I  am  not  on  the  programme, 
but  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Jay.  I  don't  know  why  it  was 
that  Mr.  Choate  should  have  begun  these  exercises  by  abusing 
me,  and  ended  them  by  calling  me  up.  He  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  his  fees  connected  with  the  railroad  over  which  I  preside 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  dispute  in  the 
directory  of  that  corporation  in  regard  to  those  fees;  and  the 
statement  has  not  yet  been  made  to  the  stockholders  that  the 
reduction  of  our  dividend  from  eight  to  four  per  cent,  has  been 
on  that  account.  When  Choate  came  to  me  with  this  paper,  I 
told  him  I  signed  it  with  great  cheerfulness,  and  thought  it  was 
a  very  happy  thing  to  do.  But  Choate  said :  "I  have  a  greater 
and  a  larger  meaning  in  this  than  a  mere  compliment  to  Mr.  Jay. 
You  know  I  never  do  anything  without  a  fee.  I  want  to  estab- 
lish the  precedent  that  every  ex-President  of  this  Club,  when  he 
reaches  seventy  years  of  age,  shall  be  given  a  banquet.  Evarts 
will  get  one  next  year,  and  that  goes  into  the  firm.  Jack  Schultz 
ought  to  have  had  one  eight  or  ten  years  ago ;  we  will  count  back 
and  include  him.  The  next  year  I  will  come  in.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  from  now  you  will  have  one."  Of  course  I  signed 
the  paper.  Now  the  most  eminent  pathologists,  or  medical  men, 
have  said  that  a  man  can  live  to  almost  any  period  if  he  only 
has  an  object  in  getting  there.     The  medical  fraternity  of  Eng- 

^on.  John   Jay    (1817-1894),   grandson   of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,   was  a   prominent 
lawyer   in   New  York.     In   1869-75   he  was   Minister  to   Austria-Hungary.—  Ed. 
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land  say  that  Gladstone  would  have  died  years  ago,  except  that 
he  had  a  well-defined  purpose  in  living;  and  that  he  would  have 
died  two  years  ago  if  he  had  not  determined  first  to  liberate 
Ireland  and  establish  Home  Rule;  and  that  may  carry  him  on  a 
good  many  years.  The  medical  faculty  of  Germany  gave  up 
Bismarck;  but  although  he  fixed  the  limit  of  his  own  life  at  a 
period  now  passed,  his  object  was  not  accomplished,  and  he  is 
going  on  four  or  five  years  more.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
had  a  great  mission  to  carry  out  thirty-five  years  ago,  which  he 
said  he  would  do  in  four  or  five  years.  It  is  not  done  yet,  and  he 
has  vigorously  entered  his  ninety-second  year.  And  so  every 
ex-President  of  this  Club  has  an  opportunity  to  live  to  be  seventy 
years  of  age  now  that  he  is  sure  of  this  dinner ;  and  every  member 
of  the  association  who  is  not  President,  hopes  to  be,  and  that 
carries  him  along.  The  life-insurance  agents  are  lurking  about 
our  doorways  all  the  while,  because  they  understand  this 
perfectly. 

I  have  a  special  object  in  being  here,  which  cannot  be  shared 
by  any  of  the  rest  of  you.  Most  of  you  hail  from  New  England. 
A  New  England  man  cannot  properly  appreciate  Mr.  Jay.  I 
hear  so  much  from  New  England  men  about  New  England,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  deem  it  necessary  on  all  public  occasions 
to  make  an  apology  for  the  fact  that  they  left  New  England. 
But  I  have  the  honor  to  have  been  born  in  the  same  county  in  this 
State  with  Mr.  Jay.  His  father  and  mine  were  born  there ;  and 
my  grandfather  and  great-grandfather ;  and  for  four  generations 
my  ancestors  and  now  myself  have  been  rendering  reverence, 
honor,  and  love  to  three  generations  of  Jays.  Westchester 
County  had  more  to  do  of  historical  significance  relating  to  the 
formation  of  this  Republic  and  its  liberties  than  many  States, 
and  all  the  other  counties  of  New  York  put  together.  It  con- 
tributed Gouverneur  Morris,  with  all  his  genius  for  affairs,  and 
his  superb  accomplishments;  but  it  gave  a  greater  man  than 
Gouverneur  Morris — John  Jay.  By  his  articles  in  The  Federalist 
he  created  the  sentiment  which  formed  the  loosely  united  colonies 
into  a  Republic,  and  a  hundred  years  afterward  put  down  the 
Rebellion  and  established  forever  that  this  is  not  a  confederacy 
of  independent  States,  but  a  nation.  By  his  learning,  his  con- 
structive talents,  and  spotless  purity,  he,  as  its  first  Chief-justice, 
gave  to  our  highest  judicial  tribunal  a  dignity  and  character 
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which  have  secured  for  it  the  profoundest  confidence  of  our  first 
and  second  century. 

I  was  riding  yesterday  around  Saratoga  Springs  with  General 
Sherman.  We  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  instantly  the 
General's  attention  was  occupied  by  a  beautiful  girl.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  very  eminent  men, 
seventy  years  of  age,  that  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  their 
attention  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  girl.  He  said  to  her:  "My 
dear  young  lady,  if  I  could  go  back  to  your  time  of  life  and 
start  once  more  with  all  your  fresh,  bright,  and  hopeful  career, 
I  would  sacrifice  all  I  am  and  have  done,  and  take  my  chances 
again."  I  replied :  "General,  there  is  no  man  living  who  can 
share  with  you  that  sentiment.  No  one  who  has  achieved  what 
you  have;  who  has  reached  the  borders  of  seventy  years,  and  has 
behind  him  a  glorious  career  which  is  part  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  would  be  permitted  by  his  countrymen'  to  blot  it  out  and 
begin  life  again.  Such  a  record  is  treasured  among  the  best 
things  we  own  and  cherish  and  desire  to  transmit  to  our 
descendants." 

We  would  not  have  John  Jay  bury  his  past  and  be  restored 
to  youth  to  try  once  more  his  fortunes.  We  know  that  he  would 
pass  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  but  in  five  hundred  years  the 
opportunity  might  not  occur  again  for  him  to  render  such  an 
incalculable  service  to  humanity.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
time  that  his  character  and  courage  protected  the  poor  and  help- 
less against  prejudice  and  passion,  and  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
victory  of  that  liberty  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  talents  and 
his  fortune.  All  of  us  his  friends,  and  proud  to  be  so  numbered, 
we  stand  about  him  to-night  paying,  in  our  individual  ways,  and 
according  to  our  several  relations,  our  heartfelt  tributes.  We 
honor  him  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  a  noble  but  unpopular 
cause,  for  his  public  services,  for  his  work  in  this  Club,  and  we 
love  and  revere  him  as  a  man. 


BIRTHDAY   OF  GENERAL  GRANT 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DINNER  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  GEN.  GRANT,  AT  DELMONICO's,  NEW  YORK,  APRIL 
2J,   1888. 

Gentlemen  :  I  do  not  purpose,  as  has  been  announced,  to 
deliver  a  formal  oration  upon  General  Grant,  but,  as  one  of  the 
many  to  speak  here  to-night,  to  express  the  judgment  of  a  busy 
man  of  affairs  upon  his  character  and  career.  We  are  not  yet 
far  enough  from  this  striking  personality  to  read  accurately  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  and  we  are  so  near  that  we  still  feel  the  force 
of  the  mighty  passions  in  the  midst  of  which  he  moved  and  lived. 
The  hundred  years  of  our  national  existence  are  crowded  with  an 
unusual  number  of  men  eminent  in  arms  and  in  statesmanship; 
but  of  all  the  illustrious  list  one  only  has  his  birthday  a  legal 
holiday — George  Washington.  Of  the  heroes  and  patriots  who 
filled  the  niches  in  our  temple  of  fame  for  the  first  century,  the 
birthdays  of  only  two  of  them  are  of  such  significance  that  they 
receive  wide  celebrations — Lincoln  and  Grant.  When  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  calmly  and  impartially  writes  the  story  of  this 
momentous  period,  these  two  names  will  be  inseparably  linked 
together.  The  President  supplemented  the  General,  and  the 
General  the  President,  and  without  them  the  great  battle  of 
human  rights  and  American  unity  might  have  been  lost. 

Reticent  as  to  his  plans,  secretive  as  to  his  movements,  repell- 
ing inquiry  and  disdaining  criticism,  General  Grant  invited  the 
deepest  hostility  from  the  country  at  large.  Three  years  of  war, 
which  had  carried  grief  to  every  household,  and  in  which  the 
failures  had  been  greater  than  the  successes,  had  made  the  people 
dispirited,  impatient,  and  irritable.  The  conditions  were  such 
that  the  demand  for  the  removal  of  Grant  many  times  would 
have  been  irresistible,  and  the  call  for  recruits  to  fill  his  depleted 
ranks  unanswered,  except  for  the  peculiar  hold  the  President  had 
upon  the  country. 

Lincoln  was  not  an  accidental  or  experimental  President. 
As  a  member  of  Congress  he  became  familiar  with  the  details  of 
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government,  and  in  the  debate  with  Douglas  had  demonstrated 
a  familiarity  with  the  questions  before  the  people,  and  a  genius 
for  their  solution,  unequaled  among  his  contemporaries.  No  one 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  time,  who  might  possibly  have  been  Presi- 
dent, could  have  held  the  country  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  continuous  struggle  of  hope  against  defeat,  of  fighting  not 
only  against  a  solid  enemy,  but  an  almost  equal  division  in  his 
own  camps.  His  humble  origin,  his  homely  ways,  his  quaint 
humor,  his  constant  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people,  inspired 
the  confidence  which  enabled  him  to  command  and  wield  all  the 
forces  of  the  Republic.  He  alone  could  stand  between  the  de- 
mand for  Grant's  removal,  the  criticism  upon  his  plans,  the  fierce 
outcries  against  his  losses,  and  satisfy  the  country  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  own  trust  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aspiration  of  Lincoln  for  the  defeat  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  reunion  of  the  States  could  not  have  been 
realized  except  for  Grant.  Until  he  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
war  had  been  a  bloody  and  magnificent  failure.  The  cumulative 
and  concentrated  passions  of  the  Confederacy  had  fused  the 
whole  people  into  an  army  of  aggression  and  defense.  The 
North,  without  passion  or  vindictiveness,  fought  with  gloved 
hands,  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  lives  and  fatal  blows  to 
prestige  and  credit.  The  lesson  was  learned  that  a  good  briga- 
dier, an  able  general  of  division,  a  successful  corps  commander, 
might  be  paralyzed  under  the  burden  of  supreme  responsibility. 
Victories  were  fruitless,  defeats  disastrous,  delays  demoralizing, 
until  the  spirit  of  war  entered  the  camp  in  the  person  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  Without  sentiment  or  passion,  he  believed  that  every 
reverse  could  be  retrieved  and  victory  should  be  followed  with 
the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  forces.  "My  terms  are  uncon- 
ditional surrender;  I  move  immediately  upon  your  works,"  was 
the  legend  of  Donelson,  which  proclaimed  the  new  method  of 
warfare.  He  hurled  his  legions  against  the  ramparts  of  Vicks- 
burg,  sacrificing  thousands  of  lives  which  might  have  been  saved 
by  delay,  but  saved  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  by  malarial 
fever  and  camp  diseases,  and  possibly  at  the  expense  of  defeat. 
He  believed  that  the  river  of  blood  shed  to-day,  and  followed  by 
immediate  results,  was  infinitely  more  merciful  to  friend  and  foe 
than  the  slower  disasters  of  war  which  make  the  hecatombs  of 
dead. 
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From  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  rose  the  sun  of  national 
unity  to  ascend  to  the  zenith  at  Appomattox,  and  never  to  set. 
Where  all  others  had  failed  in  the  capture  of  Richmond,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  processes  which  aroused  the  protest  and  horror  of  the 
country  and  the  criticism  of  posterity — but  it  triumphed.  For 
thirty  nights  in  succession  he  gave  to  the  battle-torn  and  deci- 
mated army  the  famous  order,  "By  the  left  flank,  forward" :  and 
for  thirty  days  hurled  them  upon  the  ever-succeeding  breastworks 
and  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  But  it  was  with  the  same  inexorable 
and  indomitable  idea  that,  with  practically  inexhaustible  resources 
behind  him,  the  rebellion  could  be  hammered  to  death. 

As  Grant  fought  without  vindictiveness  or  feeling  of  revenge, 
in  the  supreme  moment  of  victory  the  soldier  disappeared  and  the 
patriot  and  statesman  took  his  place.  He  knew  that  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  hour  would  turn  to  ashes  in  the  future  unless  the 
surrendered  rebel  soldier  became  a  loyal  citizen.  He  knew  that 
the  Republic  could  not  hold  vassal  provinces  by  the  power  of  the 
bayonet  and  live.  He  returned  arms,  gave  food,  transportation, 
horses,  stock,  and  said,  "Cultivate  your  farms  and  patriotism." 
And  they  did.  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  the  Confederate 
soldier  has  never  violated  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  that  parole. 

All  other  conquerors  have  felt  that  the  triumphal  entry  into  the 
enemy's  capital  should  be  the  crowning  event  of  the  war.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  seeking  to  capture  Richmond  for 
four  years,  and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  victorious  proces- 
sion Grant  halted  it,  that  no  memory  of  humiliation  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  rebel  capital  becoming  once  more  the  capital 
of  a  loyal  State. 

The  curse  of  power  is  flattery ;  the  almost  inevitable  concomi- 
tant of  greatness,  jealousy;  and  yet  no  man  ever  lived  who  so 
rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  others  as  General  Grant.  This  imper- 
turbable man  hailed  the  victories  of  his  generals  with  wild  delight. 
Sheridan,  riding  down  the  valley,  reversing  the  tide  of  battle, 
falling  with  resistless  blows  upon  the  enemy  until  they  surren- 
dered, drew  from  his  admiring  commander  the  exulting  remark 
to  the  country:  "Behold  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  this  or 
any  other  age."  His  companion  and  steadfast  friend  through 
all  his  campaigns,  the  only  man  who  rivaled  him  in  genius  and 
the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  the  most  accomplished  soldier 
and  superb  tactician,  who  broke  the  source  of  supply  and  struck 
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the  deadliest  blow  in  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  received 
at  every  step  of  his  career  the  most  generous  recognition  of  his 
services  and  abilities.  He  knew  and  was  glad  that  the  march  of 
Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  which  had  been  the  in- 
spiration of  armies  for  over  two  thousand  years,  would  be 
replaced,  for  the  next  two  thousand,  by  the  resistless  tramp  of 
Sherman  and  his  army. 

Grant  was  always  famous  among  his  soldiers  for  the  rare 
quality  of  courage  in  the  presence  of  danger.  But  the  country 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  higher  faculty,  which  met  and  averted 
a  peril  of  the  gravest  character.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  singular  men  who  ever  filled  a  great  place  was  Andrew  John- 
son. He  was  a  human  paradox  of  conflicting  qualities,  great 
and  small,  generous  and  mean,  bigoted  and  broad,  patriotic  and 
partisan.  He  loved  his  country  with  a  passionate  devotion,  but 
would  have  destroyed  it  to  rebuild  it  upon  his  own  model.  Born 
a  poor  white,  hating  with  the  intensity  of  wounded  pride  the 
better  and  dominant  class,  in  a  delirium  of  revenge  and  vindic- 
tiveness  he  shouted,  "Treason  is  odious  and  must  be  punished," 
and  by  drumhead  court-martial  or  summary  process  at  law  would 
have  executed  every  one  of  the  Confederate  generals,  and  left 
behind  a  vendetta  to  disturb  the  peace  of  uncounted  generations. 
Between  their  execution  and  this  madman  appears  the  calm  and 
conquering  force  of  General  Grant,  with  the  declaration:  "My 
parole  is  the  honor  of  the  nation."  When,  swinging  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  in  the  exercise  of  doubtful  power,  the  President 
would  have  reversed  the  results  of  the  war  by  reorganizing  a 
government  upon  the  lines  which  he  thought  best,  he  was  again 
met  by  this  same  determined  purpose,  exclaiming :  "My  bayonets 
will  again  be  the  salvation  of  the  nation." 

General  Grant  will  live  in  history  as  the  greatest  soldier  of 
his  time,  but  it  will  never  be  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the 
best  of  Presidents.  No  man,  however  remarkable  his  endow- 
ments, could  fill  that  position  with  supreme  ability  unless  trained 
and  educated  for  the  task.  He  said  to  a  well-known  publicist  in 
the  last  days  of  his  second  term :  "You  have  criticised  severely  my 
administration  in  your  newspaper ;  in  some  cases  you  were  right, 
in  others  wrong.  I  ask  this  of  you,  in  fairness  and  justice,  that 
in  summing  up  the  results  of  my  Presidency,  you  will  only  say 
that  General  Grant,  having  had  no  preparation  for  civil  office, 
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performed  its  duties  conscientiously  and  according  to  the  best 
of  his  ability." 

The  times  of  reconstruction  presented  problems  which  re- 
quired the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  and  business.  In 
the  unfamiliarity  with  the  business  of  a  great  commercial  nation 
General  Grant  did  not,  however,  differ  much  from  most  of  the 
men  who  have  been  successful  or  defeated  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  though 
we  are  the  only  purely  industrial  nation  in  the  world,  we  have 
never  selected  our  rulers  from  among  the  great  business  men  of 
the  country.  And  the  conditions  and  prejudices  of  success  pre- 
sent insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a  choice.  Yet  Grant's  adminis- 
tration will  live  in  history  for  two  acts  of  supreme  importance. 
When  the  delirium  of  fiat  money  would  have  involved  the  nation 
in  bankruptcy,  his  great  name  and  fame  alone  served  to  win  the 
victory  for  honest  money  and  to  save  the  credit  and  prosperity 
of  the  Republic.  He,  the  first  soldier  of  his  time,  gave  the  seal 
of  his  great  authority  to  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  arbitration. 

The  quality  of  his  greatness  was  never  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  election  of  General  Garfield.  He  carried  with  him  around 
the  world  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  American  nation — he 
had  been  the  companion  of  kings  and  counselor  of  cabinets.  His 
triumphal  march  had  belted  the  globe,  and  through  the  Golden 
Gate  of  the  Pacific  he  entered  once  more  his  own  land,  expecting 
to  receive  the  nomination  of  his  party  for  a  third  term  for  the 
Presidency.  In  the  disappointment  of  defeat  and  the  passions 
it  involved,  the  election  of  the  nominee  of  that  Convention  de- 
pended entirely  upon  him.  Had  he  remained  in  his  tent,  Garfield 
would  never  have  been  President  of  the  United  States;  but 
gathering  all  the  chieftains,  and  commanding  them,  when  they 
would  sulk  or  retire,  to  accompany  him  to  the  front,  his  appear- 
ance in  the  canvass  won  the  victory. 

He  was  at  West  Point  only  to  be  a  poor  scholar  and  to 
graduate  with  little  promise  and  less  expectancy  from  his  instruc- 
tors. In  the  barter  and  trade  of  his  Western  home  he  was 
invariably  cheated.  As  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Mexican  War, 
which  he  detested,  he  simply  did  his  duty  and  made  no  impress 
upon  his  companions  or  superiors.  As  a  wood-seller  he  was 
beaten  by  all  the  wood-choppers  of  Missouri.     As  a  merchant  he 
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could  not  compete  with  his  rivals.  As  a  clerk  he  was  a  listless 
dreamer,  and  yet  the  moment  supreme  command  devolved  upon 
him  the  dross  disappeared,  dullness  and  indifference  gave  way  to 
a  clarified  intellect  which  grasped  the  situation  with  the  power  of 
inspiration.  The  larger  the  field,  the  greater  the  peril,  the  more 
mighty  the  results  dependent  upon  the  issue,  the  more  superbly 
he  rose  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  emergency.  From  serene 
heights  unclouded  by  passion,  jealousy,  or  fear,  he  surveyed  the 
whole  boundless  field  of  operations,  and  with  unerring  skill 
forced  each  part  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan.  The 
only  commander  who  never  lost  a  battle,  his  victories  were  not 
luck,  but  came  from  genius  and  pluck. 

yCaesar  surpassed  him,  because  he  was  both  a  great  soldier  and 
a  great  statesman;  but  he  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  Grant, 
because  his  ambition  was  superior  to  his  patriotism.  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  First  reveled  in  war  for  its  triumphs 
and  its  glory,  but  General  Grant,  reviewing  that  most  superb  of 
armies  beside  the  Emperor  and  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck,  elec- 
trified the  military  nations  of  Europe  by  proclaiming  his  utter 
detestation  of  war.  The  motto  which  appearedy  in  the  sky  at 
the  consummation  of  his  victories,  and  was  as  distinct  as  the 
cross  to  Constantine,  was,  "Let  us  have  peace."  Under  its  in- 
spiration he  returned  to  Lee  his  sword.  He  stood  between  the 
Confederate  leaders  and  the  passions  of  the  hour,  and  with  his 
last  breath  repeated  it  as  a  solemn  injunction  and  legacy  to  his 
countrymen.  As  his  spirit  hovers  over  us  to-night,  let  the  senti- 
ment be  the  active  principle  of  our  faith.  He  meant  that  political 
divisions  of  our  country,  inevitable  and  necessary  for  its  freedom 
and  prosperity,  should  not  be  upon  sectional  lines.  A  solid  North 
has  been  broken.  The  solid  South  must  disappear.  On  these 
broad  lines,  supplemented  from  time  to  time  with  the  immediate 
questions  of  the  hour,  partisanship  is  always  within  patriotic 
limits,  and  the  successful  party  is  the  best  judgment  of  the  people/ 

We  leave  this  hall  to  carry  into  the  presidential  canvass  our 
best  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  principles  in  which  we  severally 
believe,  the  parties  which  we  severally  love,  and  the  candidates 
we  honor ;  but  let  us  labor  to  bring  about  such  conditions  all  over 
this  country  that  we  may  fight  our  political  battles  under  the 
common  banner  of  patriotism  and  peace. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  STEPHEN  GIRARD  J1 
AT  GIRARD  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  MAY   1 9,    I9OO. 


Gentlemen  :  The  civilization  of  antiquity,  its  art  and  litera- 
ture, are  as  clear  to  us  as  the  events  of  yesterday.  The  same 
cable  that  announces  a  battle  on  the  Upper  Nile  records  discov- 
eries among  the  monuments  near  its  delta  which  tell  the  story 
of  dynasties  five  and  six  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Athens  and  Rome 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  contemporary  reports  in  the  press  make 
that  of  London  or  Pans;  but  we  study  little  and  are  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the  dark  ages  which  followed,  and  the  rise  in 
the  eighteenth  century  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  birth  of  Stephen  Girard  until 
to-day  are  crowded  nearly  all  of  modern  history  worth  preserv- 
ing, and  of  human  achievement  which  has  uplifted  the  human 
race.  The  rights  of  the  people  and  popular  government  were 
an  academic  discussion  among  French  philosophers  to  amuse  a 
jaded  aristocracy  in  1750,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Stephen  Girard 
at  Bordeaux,  France,  and  found  expression  in  vague  generaliza- 
tions among  a  few  patriots  in  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
As  an  enterprising  and  adventurous  sailor  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life,  young  Girard  learned  much  of  the  greater 
privileges  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
America.  He  saw  with  clear  vision  the  frightful  conditions 
which  existed  in  his  own  country.  The  tyranny,  oppression  and 
corruption  of  the  court  and  aristocracy,  the  denial  of  law  or 
justice  for  the  people,  the  grinding  poverty,  brutal  ignorance  and 
practical  slavery  of  the  masses  became  to  his  opened  mind  intoler- 
able, and  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  young  Republic  of  the 
West. 

The  names  he  gave  his  first  fleet  of  American  merchant  vessels 

1Stephen    Girard,    founder    of    Girard    College,    Philadelphia,    was   born    in    Bordeaux, 
France,  May  24,  1750.     He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1831.— Ed. 
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reveal  the  mainsprings  of  his  life  and  the  development  and  frui- 
tion of  this  benefaction.  From  time  immemorial  ships  have 
reflected  in  their  titles  the  loves  or  the  gods  of  their  builders. 
More  frequently  they  proudly  carry  over  oceans  and  around  the 
world  the  cherished  names  of  wife  or  sweetheart,  next  of  favorite 
heroes  and  then  of  places  connected  with  boyhood  memories. 
There  is  to  the  sailor  a  personality  about  his  ship  which  belongs 
to  no  other  inanimate  thing  in  any  pursuit.  She  is  his  companion, 
his  treasure,  his  safety  and  his  home.  Her  speed,  her  move- 
ments, her  idiosyncrasies,  her  varying  temper  in  storm  and  calm, 
are  to  him  a  mystery  and  delight  which  find  their  counterpart 
only  in  the  woman  he  adores.  Stephen  Girard  had  been  from 
early  boyhood  on  the  seas  as  seaman  and  master.  He  was  self- 
taught.  He  had  become  an  American  citizen  during  the  most 
trying  times  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  keenly  appre- 
ciated his  membership  in  the  fortunes  of  the  young  Republic. 
He  had  a  wife  and  child.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  child  of 
the  church,  and  devoted  to  his  family.  He  was  intensely  proud 
of  these  new  vessels,  which,  when  launched,  were  the  finest  and 
fastest  afloat.  An  ordinary  man  would  have  christened  these 
pets  from  his  home,  from  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  or 
from  his  birthplace  at  Bordeaux,  or  the  scenes  of  his  prosperity 
in  Philadelphia.  But  this  unimaginative  "merchant  and  mari- 
ner," as  he  describes  himself  in  his  will,  called  them  respectively 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Helvetius. 

To  his  solid,  broad-brimmed  contemporaries  of  the  Quaker 
City,  whose  acquaintance  with  French  literature  was  limited  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  aversion,  this  act  was  the  freak  of  a 
Frenchman.  It  did  not  astonish  them,  because  one  of  the  favor- 
ite delusions  of  Americans  has  always  been  that  frivolity  and 
France  are  synonymous.  The  tremendous  results  which  had 
followed  the  teachings  of  the  four  philosophers  of  Girard's  ad- 
miration and  the  French  encyclopaedists  were  familiar  to  him. 
He  saw  and  experienced  the  practical  effect  of  their  principles 
in  the  liberty,  happiness  and  increasing  prosperity  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-citizens  in  his  adopted  country.  Naturally  his  mind 
went  back  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  statesmen 
so  familiar  to  him  in  their  daily  sessions  at  Liberty  Hall  to  the 
works  of  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu.  He  regarded  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic  as  the  pupils  and  disciples  of  his  idols. 
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The  longer  I  live  and  observe,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with 
the  little  things  which  have  revolutionized  the  world.  Voltaire 
was  the  preeminent  genius,  the  dominant  intelligence  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  his  youth  his  brilliancy  and  wit  made 
him  a  favorite  with  the  nobility,  who  were  amused  by  his  conver- 
sation, but  resented  his  familiarity.  At  a  dinner  at  the  Duke  of 
Sully's,  where  were  gathered  the  flower  of  French  aristocracy, 
Voltaire,  as  usual,  was  urged  to  talk.  To  these  dissipated  cour- 
tiers, wrapped  in  the  divine  right  of  birth,  he  was  still  only  one 
of  the  people,  and  only  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  common  mass 
as  a  performing  monkey  receives  more  consideration  than  his 
fellows.  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  interrupting,  said,  "Who  is 
this  young  man  who  speaks  so  loud?"  "He  is,"  said  Voltaire, 
"one  who  does  not  carry  a  great  name,  but  can  do  credit  to  the 
one  he  has."  The  Chevalier,  in  the  superior  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  nobles  then  had  over  the  people,  and  from  which  genius 
was  not  exempt,  had  Voltaire  beaten  and  nearly  killed  in  the 
hallway  by  his  retainers,  and  when  Voltaire  recovered  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  Bastile.  Such  was  the  chivalry  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV, 
when  mind  was  matched  against  heredity.  This  was  one  of  the 
events  which  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Voltaire  bent  all 
the  marvelous  powers  of  his  unequaled  genius  against  State  and 
Church.  The  Church  survived,  but  throne  and  nobility  were  sub- 
merged in  the  French  revolution.  State  and  Church  condemned 
the  encyclopaedia  of  Diderot  and  his  associates  to  be  burned.  A 
copy  came  into  the  possession  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  In  a 
dispute  at  Versailles  with  the  king  and  court  one  evening  as  to 
the  composition  of  her  rouge,  she  sent  for  her  secreted  copy  of 
the  encyclopaedia.  There  not  only  that  but  other  difficult  matters 
were  explained.  At  the  entreaty  of  Pompadour,  a  royal  decree 
permitted  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  intellect  of  France, 
enfranchised  by  the  truths  revealed  in  this  monument  of  learning, 
was  aroused  to  eager  inquiry.  It  found  guide  and  leadership  in 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Helvetius.  The  enlight- 
ened people  rose  in  revolt.  They  broke  the  cruel  bonds  which 
had  so  long  enchained  body,  mind  and  soul.  But  in  their  fury 
over  centuries  of  wrong  they  rushed  into  such  excesses  that  from 
the  rouge  of  the  frail  favorite  grew  the  revolution  which  erected 
the  guillotine  and  reddened  the  streets  of  Paris  with  the  best 
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blood  of  France.  The  principle,  policy  and  practice  of  feudalism 
divided  the  people  into  masters  and  serfs.  The  masses  were  the 
bearers  of  burdens,  and  the  classes  booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
them.  The  teachings  of  Girard's  mentors  were  the  rights  of 
man.  They  recognized  and  enforced  the  truths  which  Jefferson 
condensed  into  the  immortal  sentence,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

Stephen  Girard  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1776.  His 
adventures  on  the  sea  had  prospered  and  the  mariner  became  a 
merchant.  The  world  was  before  him  for  a  home,  but  he  delib- 
erately risked  his  riches  and  cast  his  lot  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill  had 
become  the  stepping-stones  of  humanity  in  its  upward  march  to 
liberty.  Washington  and  his  army  were  encamped  in  New  York, 
and  George  III  and  his  cabinet  were  concentrating  all  the  power 
and  resources  of  Great  Britain  to  crush  the  colonies.  Two 
months  later  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Girard's  new  home,  electrified  America  and 
Europe  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

For  fifty-five  years  after  this  epoch-making  document  had  cre- 
ated a  new  power  and  inaugurated  the  experiment  of  government 
by  the  people  under  equal  laws  and  equal  rights,  this  merchant 
and  mariner,  this  far-sighted  man  of  business,  keen  observer  and 
profound  philosopher,  grew  with  the  growth  and  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  the  young  Republic.  He  saw  the  country 
increasing  in  wealth  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Like  the  born  leaders 
of  every  period,  he  earlier  grasped  the  situation  and  more  largely 
benefited  by  the  marvelous  results  of  the  development  of  our 
resources  under  freedom,  but  in  less  measure  every  citizen  and 
every  home  was  blessed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
that,  while  monarchical  governments  rest  upon  class  and  privi- 
lege, republics  will  live  and  prosper  only  as  the  people  are  intelli- 
gent. He  was  disgusted  and  alarmed  by  the  Pennsylvanian 
experiments  with  a  common-school  system  and  similar  mistakes 
everywhere  except  in  New  England  and  New  York.  They  re- 
versed the  principles  of  equality  which  he  had  so  profoundly 
mastered.  To  the  blind  educators  of  our  first  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  public  school  was  the  paupers'  refuge.     They  claimed 
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that  the  State  could  give  education  free  only  to  those  who  declared 
their  poverty  and  dependence.  It  required  nearly  fifty  years  of 
irritation  and  failure  before  the  great  truth  triumphed  that  the 
first  duty  of  free  government  is  to  give  the  opportunity  for 
education  with  self-respect  to  all  alike,  to  make  the  school-house 
as  sacred  as  the  home,  and  to  grant  honor  and  applause  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  avail  themselves  of  the  priceless  opportunities 
for  usefulness,  happiness  and  a  career  which  knowledge  and 
training  bestow. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-one  he  was  the  most  prosperous  mer- 
chant, successful  banker,  and  wealthiest  man  in  the  United  States. 
Six  months  before  his  death  he  executed  his  will.  It  exhibited 
his  gratitude  to  his  adopted  country,  and  recognized  that  under 
its  free  institutions  had  been  possible  his  remarkable  career.  It 
presented,  at  a  time  when  such  dispositions  of  property  were 
unknown,  his  mature  judgment  as  to  the  uses  of  riches.  It  illus- 
trated the  working  out  in  his  mind  of  the  teachings  of  his  favorite 
authors,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Helvetius.  The 
indissoluble  connection  of  liberty  and  law,  of  the  perpetuity  of 
free  government  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  with  education  were 
emphasized  by  the  dedication  of  his  fortune  to  the  culture  of 
intelligent  citizenship.  His  purpose  was  grandly  expressed  by 
this  declaration  in  his  will :  "I  would  have  them  taught  facts  and 
things,  rather  than  words  or  signs;  and  especially  I  desire  that 
by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  as  guaranteed  by 
our  happy  constitutions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the 
minds  of  the  scholars."  Girard  College  was  builded  upon  this 
noble  sentiment.  For  fifty-two  years  it  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  its  faculty  and  students.  Over  six  thousand  youths  have 
graduated  from  it  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life. 

So  thoroughly  have  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  founder 
been  imbedded  in  their  plastic  minds  and  characters  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  have  succeeded  in  their  various  vocations  and 
become  useful  and  patriotic  citizens.  If  it  be  true,  as  Bismarck 
said,  that  "one-third  of  the  students  of  the  German  universities 
destroy  themselves  by  dissipation,  one-third  wear  themselves  out 
by  overwork,  and  the  rest  govern  Europe,"  then  the  average  of 
Girard  is  exceptionally  high.  They  may  not  govern  the  State 
or  Nation,  but  as  sovereign  citizens  their  contribution  is  effective. 
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The  educated  are  the  leaders  in  every  community  of  its  public 
spirit,  its  humanitarian  and  religious  work,  its  progress  and 
reforms. 

Two  classes  of  strong  men  influence  the  world.  The  one 
acts  upon  impulse  or  is  moved  by  the  exigent  necessities  of  the 
day ;  the  other  builds  upon  the  basic  principles  which  control  in  the 
end,  though  it  may  take  years  for  them  to  work  out,  and  then  the 
beneficent  results  go  on  forever.  Stephen  Girard  was  of  the 
latter  class.  He  studied  his  teachers  in  the  long  watches  of  his 
voyages.  He  tested  and  proved  the  truths  they  evolved,  which 
were  rocking  thrones  and  elevating  peoples,  by  the  unexampled 
success  of  the  American  experiment  in  which  he  had  acted  an 
important  part.  So  he  saw  far  beyond  his  cotemporaries,  and 
in  his  work  he  was  a  pioneer  blazing  a  pathway  for  progress 
through  the  forests  and  jungles  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It 
was  clear  to  him  that  though  the  defective  common-school  system 
might  grow  with  time  to  become  nearly  perfect,  yet  it  could  never 
care  for  orphans  who  had  lost  parents  and  homes.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  domestic  tragedies  where  the  bread-winner  falls 
suddenly  in  the  fierce  fight  of  modern  competition,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  his  affairs  all  is  lost  and  his  young  family  cast  adrift. 
His  children  must  have  support  as  well  as  education,  the  environ- 
ment and  safety  of  family  influences  as  well  as  the  lessons  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  more  enduring  impressions  which  come  by 
absorption  from  companionship  and  contact  with  people  and 
things  good  or  bad. 

And  here  comes  in  the  admonition  of  the  philosopher-philan- 
thropist, as  expressed  in  his  will :  "I  would  have  them  taught  facts 
and  things,  rather  than  words  and  signs."  He  gave  first  a  home, 
instinct  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  It  is  possible  for  one-third 
of  the  youth  in  the  universities  of  the  Old  World  to  die  from 
dissipation  because  their  wealth  and  position  leave  no  incentive 
to  the  ordinary  mind  for  a  career;  another  third  may  fall  from 
dissipation  in  unhealthy  and  unregulated  study;  but  the  nobility 
of  labor,  the  rewards  of  wisely  directed  work,  the  healthy  spur 
of  necessity,  have  been  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  Girard 
student  and  the  Girard  alumnus. 

When  the  founder  died,  higher  education  was  thought  neces- 
sary only  for  the  liberal  professions.  It  was  said  in  derision  of 
college  training  for  practical  affairs  that  anything  beyond  the 
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"three  R's,"  "readin,"  "ritin,"  and  "rithmetic,"  distracted  and 
spoiled  the  business  man.  The  country  was  then  full  of  self- 
made  men  who  proudly  boasted  of  their  ignorance  of  book  learn- 
ing. A  college  course  for  business  is  the  product  of  the  present 
generation,  and  manual  training  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  places 
and  is  slowly  fighting  its  way  to  universal  recognition.  But  this 
institution  has  been  giving  an  enlarged  curriculum  and  industrial 
education  since  the  beginning  under  the  directions  of  its  far- 
sighted  founder.  The  university  was  for  centuries  only  for  the 
priest ;  then  the  lawyer  was  admitted,  and  later  the  doctor.  They 
ranked  all  other  pursuits  and  led  because  of  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  broader  culture  and  more  scientific  training  than 
their  fellows.  But  invention  and  discovery  have  stimulated 
effort  and  necessitated  preparation.  The  journalist  and  the 
architect,  the  electrician  and  the  engineer,  the  educated  farmer 
and  the  learned  blacksmith,  the  cultured  teacher  and  the  highly 
equipped  executive  of  great  corporations  and  enterprises,  demand 
the  advantages  and  share  the  privileges  of  the  learned  professions. 

Stephen  Girard  was  the  first  to  begin  and  significantly  enforce 
the  duty  of  riches  to  the  country  which  gives  opportunity  for 
their  accumulation.  There  were  not  then  five  men  in  the  United 
States  worth  a  million  dollars.  His  example  has  received  the 
cordial  and  unanimous  approval  of  public  opinion.  It  has  taught 
the  selfish  that  the  safety  of  their  accumulations  depends  upon 
their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
trustees  and  held  accountable  for  the  administration  of  the  trust. 
It  has  pointed  the  way  for  the  wise,  generous,  and  benevolent  for 
the  most  beneficial  employment  of  their  gifts.  The  secret  is  now 
a  revealed  truth,  that  philanthropy  fails  when  it  pauperizes  and 
performs  a  grand  work  when  it  helps  others  to  help  themselves. 

From  this  source  there  now  flows  a  contribution  for  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  art,  music,  science,  and  industrial  education 
which  amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  wise  management  the  endowment  of 
Girard  has  grown  from  five  to  twenty-six  millions,  giving  it  an 
estate  larger  than  that  possessed  by  any  university  in  the  world. 
The  founder  in  his  investments  for  the  future  of  this  college,  as 
in  his  provision  for  its  purposes,  put  his  trust  in  the  development 
of  his  country.  Surplus  income  from  more  and  more  productive 
mines  and  real  estate  adds  to  its  endowment  a  million  nearly  a 
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year.  As  the  fund  grows  the  benefaction  embraces  an  enlarging 
number  of  pupils.  The  increase  during  the  early  years  cared  for 
hundreds  in  a  sparse  population,  but  it  advances  as  the  country 
fills  up  and  will  take  under  its  fostering  care  and  give  the  bless- 
ings of  Girard  for  manhood  and  citizenship  to  thousands  in  the 
future. 

The  wealth  of  Girard  was  the  product  of  peace.  Its  adminis- 
tration recruits  and  disciplines  workers  for  the  industrial  army 
which  has  placed  the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
powers  of  the  world  in  all  that  constitutes  a  mighty  nation  and 
prosperous  and  happy  people.  Among  the  famous  as  warriors 
and  statesmen,  men  of  letters  and  enterprise,  builders  and  archi- 
tects of  States  and  institutions,  whose  lives  cover  the  century  and 
a  half  backward  from  to-day,  this  mariner  and  merchant  is  forg- 
ing to  the  front.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  to-day 
there  will  be  gathered  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  founder  a 
multitude  of  living  witnesses  and  honorable  memories  of  those 
who  have  died,  testifying  to  the  work  and  worth  of  the  college 
which  sprang  from  his  mind,  was  built  by  his  beneficence,  and 
expands  by  his  endowment.  America  freely  expresses  her  debt 
of  gratitude  to  her  heroes  and  her  statesmen,  and  gladly  gives  a 
day  for  equal  appreciation  to  Stephen  Girard,  mariner  and 
merchant. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  BY  COL.  HARVEY  TO  SAMUEL 
CLEMENS1  (MARK  TWAIN ),  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  HIS  BIRTH- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  28,  I902. 

Colonel  Harvey  and  Friends:  I  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable if  I  knew  how  far  the  round-robin  went  in  its  individual 
suggestion  to  the  gentleman  receiving  it  that  he  alone  was  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  and  there  were  to 
be  no  other  remarks. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Harvey  stating  that  this  was 
to  be  a  private  dinner  and  no  speeches  were  to  be  made,  but  that 
a  very  brief  introduction  of  only  a  few  sentences  would  be  made 
by  him,  and  then  only  to  inform  the  gentlemen  present  that  I  was 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  then  there 
was  to  be  a  very  short  response  (I  am  quoting  from  Colonel 
Harvey)  from  Mark  Twain.  The  Colonel  added,  emphasizing 
by  underscoring,  "I  will  say  nothing."  Up  to  the  present  moment 
— save  our  friend  and  host — the  Colonel  has  made  seven  speeches, 
and  there  have  been  four  others  to  introduce  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

I  was  present  at  a  dinner  in  London  at  which  most  of  the 
guests  were  members  of  Parliament.  When  the  dinner  was  over 
mine  host  arose  and  said,  "We  never  have  speeches  at  a  private 
dinner  in  England,  but  it  is  quite  common  in  the  States,  you 
know,"  and  thereupon  everyone  present  had  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
can habit  and  address  the  chair.  Our  healthy,  vigorous,  and  ever 
young,  distinguished  guest  is  in  such  perfect  health  that  we  cannot 
add  to  his  vigor,  though  we  may  to  his  color,  by  decorating  him 
with  the  compliments  and  appreciations  he  so  eminently  deserves. 

Brother  Twain  and  I  have  been  walking  this  world  over  to- 
gether as  friends  for  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  I  owe  him  not  only  a  debt  due  from  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
panionship, but  that  larger  obligation  whose  value  can  never  be 
computed,  because  it  is  always  increasing,  of  happiness  which 

1Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  was  born  at  Florida,   Missouri,  Nov.   30,   1835. — Ed. 
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he  has  given  in  making  me  cheerful.  It  is  an  old  adage,  so  very 
ancient  that  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the  venerable  things 
which  I  am  charged  with  repeating — the  adage  of  the  obligation 
the  world  is  under  to  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  But  this  philanthropist  is 
only  a  farmer,  and  his  work  is  purely  local.  He  is  like  Brother 
Belmont,  who  farms  on  Long  Island,  and  probably  makes  many 
blades  to  grow  where  none  ever  grew  before;  but  it  is  not  as  a 
farmer  that  we  appreciate  and  honor  him,  but  because  he  branches 
out  from  the  farm  on  Long  Island  and,  taking  all  the  traction 
companies  operating  in  this  foremost  city  of  the  world,  has  us 
at  his  mercy  for  accommodations  and  fares.  Brother  Reed  is  a 
farmer  down  in  Maine,  and  his  pasture  lands  have  been  infinitely 
more  productive  since  they  have  received  the  benefits  of  his  prac- 
tical skill.  But  we  know  him  in  a  larger  way  as  the  Czar  of 
Congress  and  by  his  witty  contributions  to  the  good-nature  and 
harmony  of  the  world.  Now,  however  large  may  be  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  the  gentleman  who  doubled  the  production  of 
timothy  or  clover,  he  cannot  be  compared  with  one  who  makes 
the  world  laugh.  Laughter  and  longevity  go  together.  Laugh- 
ter makes  for  the  peace,  not  only  of  families,  but  of  nations. 
Beyond  all  writers  Mark  Twain  has  caused  English-speaking 
people  everywhere  to  enjoy  this  sensation.  The  mention  of  his 
name  circles  the  world  with  a  broad  smile,  a  smile  produced  by 
his  humor  and  broadened  into  laughter  by  his  wit.  Thus  the 
world  has  a  debt  it  can  never  pay  to  our  guest. 

Some,  years  ago  I  was  at  Homburg,  that  famous  watering 
place  in  Germany.  I  made  a  visit  to  Neuheim,  which  was  near 
by,  and  there  found  my  old  and  valued  friends,  Mark  Twain  and 
Joe  Twitchell.2  I  asked  them  to  come  over  and  spend  a  day  with 
me  at  Homburg.  At  that  time  there  was  a  quorum  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  there,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  of 
England,  and  other  royalties.  When  it  was  discovered  that  Mark 
Twain  was  in  town  and  going  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Kuersaal 
that  evening,  I  received  a  written  request  from  nearly  every 
royalty,  every  member  of  the  nobility,  and  every  member  of  the 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  wanting  to  know  if  they  could 
not  come  with  their  wives  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Twain.     I 

"Rev.   Joseph    Hopkins   Twichell,    Yale    1859,    pastor    since    1865    of   the   Asylum    Hill 
Congregational   Church,   Hartford,    Conn. — Ed. 
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stretched  out  my  list  as  far  as  the  table  could  be  extended,  and 
these  royalties  and  members  of  the  oldest  aristocracies  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  of  Great  Britain,  and  distinguished  statesmen,  all 
thought  that  was  one  of  the  red-letter  days  of  their  lives. 

The  next  morning  Brother  Twain  and  I  were  walking  on  the 
Concourse,  where  all  Homburg  meets  to  take  the  cure.  He  had 
the  general  appearance  of  a  tramp.  His  trousers  were  too  short, 
because  they  had  been  worn  too  long  and  the  sleeves  of  his  coat 
had  the  same  appearance ;  his  linen  was  clean,  but  his  hat  was  an 
old-timer.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most  companionable  and 
tactful  of  all  royalties,  came  along  about  that  time  and  wanted 
to  know  who  this  apparition  was.  When  informed  that  it  was 
Mark  Twain  he  expressed  a  wish  for  an  introduction.  I  imme- 
diately lost  Mark,  because  at  that  time  royalty  had  for  him  a 
charm  which  an  ordinary  American  citizen  did  not  possess,  and  he 
stuck  to  the  Prince  much  the  same  as  a  waiter  once  stuck  to  me, 
when  I  gave  him  a  dollar  and  no  one  else  had  given  him  anything, 
and  he  said  to  me,  "I  will  stick  to  you  like  a  roast  duck  to  a  hot 
saucepan." 

I  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Prince  that  evening, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  remarked,  "I  would  have  invited  Mark 
Twain  if  I  thought. he  had  any  clothes."  I  said  Mark  Twain  had 
clothes,  and  he  said,  "Bring  him  down ;  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
him  for  dinner."  Many  of  the  notables  and  all  the  wits  of  the 
place  were  present  the  next  evening.  There  was  general  ex- 
pectation that  Mark  would  give  us  original  stories,  which  had  not 
yet  been  published,  and  the  raciest  things  in  his  repertoire.  He, 
however,  contributed  nothing  in  the  line  which  was  expected 
until  the  end  of  the  evening.  Then  he  started  out  on  a  story 
which  was  a  phenomenal  success  and  received  more  laughter  and 
applause  than  any  he  had  ever  told.  The  reason  was  not  so 
much  the  merit  of  the  story  or  the  skill  of  the  raconteur,  but 
because  it  was  the  same  story  which  I  had  told  the  night  before. 
This  incident  has  given  me  the  reputation  in  England  from  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  escape — that  my  talents  consist  of  re- 
peating Mark  Twain's  stories. 

Several  years  ago  in  London,  I  was  a  guest  at  a  famous 

supper  which  ran  along  into  daylight,  and  Mr.   Clemens  was 

present.     It  was  at  the  tragic  period  of  his  career  when  he 

had  encountered  misfortunes  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  re- 
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sponsible  and  had  assumed  to  pay  debts  for  which  he  was  in  no 
way  liable.  He  had  declined  all  efforts  of  his  friends  to  assist 
him,  and  was  in  gloom,  as  was  everybody,  which  would  be  natural 
under  such  circumstances.  The  supper  had  a  sort  of  mournful 
tone  which  no  one  could  shake  off.  With  the  intense  sympathy 
there  was  doubt  as  to  his  future,  because  it  was  feared  that  the 
blow  would  break  him  down.  But  we  did  not  know  the  pluck, 
vitality,  and  vigor  of  the  man. 

I  lost  sight  of  him  for  several  years  while  he  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  in  that  triumphant  procession  of  welcome  and 
reception  which  has  never  before  been  equaled.  It  was  on  this 
lecture  tour  among  the  English  of  the  antipodes  that  he  discov- 
ered the  truth  of  an  answer  made  to  a  question  which  I  put 
to  all  who  had  asked  me  to  invite  them  to  meet  him  at  the  Hom- 
burg  dinner.  "Why  is  it,"  I  said,  "that  you  are  all  so  anxious 
to  meet  Mark  Twain?"  "Because  Mark  Twain  has  contributed 
more  than  any  man,  living  or  dead,  to  our  individual  pleasure, 
the  happiness  of  our  homes,  and  the  joy  of  our  lives."  When 
Mark  Twain  went  on  that  wonderful  recuperating-of-his-fortune 
tour  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  Victoria,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
South  Africa,  he  found  there  those  remarkable  colonies  of  the 
vigorous  youth  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility — those  younger  sons  of  the  large  families,  which 
Englishmen  have,  who  have  nothing  but  heredity,  health,  charac- 
ter and  education,  because  the  eldest  one  gets  the  property,  and 
who  must  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands.  They  live  in  the 
bush,  they  work  in  the  mines,  they  build  up  ranches  and  have 
lonely  lives,  or  establish  farms,  but  they  make  a  country  out 
of  the  wilderness  for  the  mother-land.  It  was  among  this  adven- 
turous people  that  Mark  Twain  found  his  most  appreciative  audi- 
ences and  loving  friends.  They  had  never  met  him  personally, 
but  if  they  had  only  one  book  in  their  libraries  that  book  was 
written  by  Mark  Twain.  No  matter  how  solitary  the  life  on 
the  ranch  or  the  range  or  the  miner's  camp,  they  were  in  touch 
with  civilization,  with  the  best  side  of  human  nature,  and  with 
that  humor  which  prevents  man  from  lapsing  into  savagery  and 
keeps  him  human. 

When  I  saw  Mark  Twain  next,  he  had  returned  to  London ; 
he  had  won  back  his  fortunes,  he  had  paid  all  those  debts  which, 
with  his  sensitive  honor,  he  thought  he  owed,  and  he  was  himself 
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again,  freed  from  the  chains  of  financial  obligation  and  glorying 
in  a  prosperity  marvelously  earned.  I  could  not  keep  from  dwell- 
ing upon  the  wonderful  parallel  between  him  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  For  all  of  us,  the  enthusiasm  of  our  youth  went  out  to  the 
great  Scotch  novelist  and  poet,  when  we  remembered  how  he  set 
for  himself  the  task  which  gave  to  the  world  those  incomparable 
romances  and  which  cleared  him  from  the  mountain  of  debt 
under  which  he  had  been  buried  by  the  fault  of  others.  The 
effort  was  too  much  for  Sir  Walter,  and  he  died;  but  Mark 
Twain,  under  the  same  circumstances,  meeting  similar  obligations 
and  a  larger  loan,  had  thrown  it  off,  and  came  out  of  the  trial 
fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  ever.  Though  sixty-seven  years 
old,  he  is  sixty-seven  years  younger  by  this  experience  of  tri- 
umphal effort  and  by  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  place  held  by 
him  alone,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
and  all  English-speaking  people  everywhere. 

The  most  delightful  meetings  I  have  had  in  my  life  have 
been  with  men  who  never  get  old,  no  matter  how  many  years 
are  charged  to  their  account.  The  most  glorious  evening  I  ever 
spent  on  the  other  side  was  with  Mr.  Gladstone  after  he  had 
passed  eighty  years  of  age.  In  suggestion,  in  apprehension,  in 
freshness  of  feeling,  in  felicity  of  expression,  and  in  earnestness  of 
thought  and  expression,  he  was  in  his  prime.  The  most  delightful 
statesman  in  Washington  to-day,  and  one  of  the  brightest,  quick- 
est, and  most  powerful  members  of  the  Senate,  whether  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  committee  room,  is  Senator  Hoar  at  seventy-seven. 

We  have  with  us  here  to-night  the  most  delightful  man  in 
English  letters.  One  needs  to  travel  much  where  he  can  meet 
English-speaking  folk  to  appreciate  the  hold  which  our  guest 
has  upon  them.  We  find  him  in  every  library,  big  and  little,  in 
all  English-speaking  countries,  and  in  every  accumulation  of 
books  in  every  home,  however  humble,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  read.  I  am  sure  that  as  the  news  of  this  dinner 
goes  out  from  this  room  there  will  be  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  every  clime  and  under  every  sky  who  will  rejoice  with  us  that 
Mark  Twain  has  reached  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  celebrates 
it  in  better  mental  and  physical  condition  than  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life.3 

8While  reading  the  proof  of  this  address  the  morning  newspapers  are  filled  with 
eulogies  of  Mark  Twain,  who  died  at  his  home  at  Reading,  Connecticut,  last  evening 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  six  o'clock,  April  21,  1910,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.— Ed. 
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ADDRESS   AT   THE    CELEBRATION    OF   THE   BICENTENNIAL   OF   THE 
BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WESLEY,1  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  22,   I9O3. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Each  century  has  its  claims  for 
the  consideration  of  posterity.  It  produces  men  of  achievement 
whose  work  in  arms,  in  art,  in  letters,  or  in  a  great  humane  move- 
ment of  reform  changes  the  course  of  history  and  affects  the 
destinies  of  millions  in  the  future.  There  are  many  such  leaders 
in  every  cycle,  but  there  is  no  such  exterminator  as  time.  With 
the  generations  as  they  come  and  go  the  numbers  of  those  held  in 
recollection  constantly  diminish.  We  have  within  the  memory 
of  those  now  living  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  process  of 
elimination  and  selection.  At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  distinguished  soldiers  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  who  were  apparently  destined  to  immortality.  Their 
names  were  household  words  and  their  deeds  on  every  lip.  But 
in  the  thirty-seven  years  since  Appomattox,  so  rapid  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  events  and  so  intense  have  been  the  demands  of 
progress  upon  the  student  and  the  worker,  it  now  requires  refer- 
ence to  history  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  present  generation 
any  name  or  reputation  beyond  possibly  three  on  the  Union  and 
two  on  the  Confederate  side. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  rich  in  men  and  women  of  tre- 
mendous influence  in  their  day.  In  Germany  there  was  Frederick 
the  Great,  while  literature  and  science  were  represented  by  Kant, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  Humboldt.  In  France  was  Louis  XIV, 
with  the  government  of  De  Maintenon,  and  in  the  next  reign  De 
Pompadour,  ending  with  Napoleon.  It  was  also  in  France  a 
period  of  brilliant  scepticism,  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  famous  in  literature,  philosophy  and  science  with 
Laplace,  Lavoisier,  Diderot  and  Guizot,  and  it  gave  to  American 
Independence  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau.  In  England  were 
Chatham,  Fox  and  Burke  and  the  wonderful  literary  circle  about 

1John  Wesley,   founder   of  the   Methodists,   was  born   at   Epworth,    Lincolnshire,    Eng- 
land, June  17,  1703.— Ed. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Burns  illumin- 
ating the  north  like  an  Aurora  Borealis.  They  are  all  in  histories 
and  libraries,  they  all  have  their  admirers,  lovers  and  students, 
but  none  of  them  as  a  living  factor  to-day,  in  the  lives,  faiths, 
works  and  careers  of  millions  can  compare  with  John  Wesley. 

In  such  a  century,  with  upheavals  which  produced  American 
Independence  and  the  French  Revolution,  John  Wesley  labored, 
almost  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  and  now  two  hundred  years 
after  his  birth  there  are  more  men  and  women  of  education  and 
intelligence  revering  his  memory,  following  his  teachings,  grateful 
for  the  grace  that  has  come  through  his  example  and  the  truths 
he  taught  and  celebrating  his  anniversary,  than  there  were  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  while  he  lived. 

The  supreme  test  as  to  whether  a  work  be  true  or  false,  of 
priest  or  prophet,  is  its  vitalizing  power,  not  for  a  day  nor  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  preacher,  but  for  all  time.  Wesley's  career  is 
especially  significant  and  impressive  as  we  enter  upon  the  twen- 
tieth century.  We  live  in  a  period  when  education  inspires  re- 
search— and  research  delves  remorselessly  into  faiths,  prejudices, 
superstitions,  and  traditions.  Any  creed  in  the  civilized  and 
highly  cultured  portions  of  the  globe  must  stand  the  test  of  these 
examinations  and  enter  fearlessly  into  debate  and  controversy  for 
existence.  Buddha  and  Confucius  have  been  followed  for  ages 
by  the  millions  of  the  Orient.  Faith  in  them  crumbles  when 
brought  in  contact  with  western  civilization  and  investigation  for 
the  truth. 

There  is  something  very  picturesque  and  dramatic  in  John 
Wesley's  life.  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  teacher  at  the  University, 
a  scholar  cultured  in  all  the  learning  possible  of  the  times,  he 
followed  his  clergyman  father  and  became  a  clergyman.  The 
necessity  for  Methodism,  for  the  revival  which  it  started,  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  masses  which  was  its  mission,  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  Wesley,  conscientious  in  his  calling, 
eloquent,  faithful  and  earnest,  preached  ten  years  before  he  was 
converted.  There  is  nothing  in  literature  more  pathetic  than  this 
statement  in  his  diary :  "I  who  went  to  America  to  convert  others 
was  never  myself  converted  to  God."  This  proves  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  that  period  was  a  structure  of  doctrine,  dogma 
and  ritual  which  perfunctorily  claimed  a  poor  service  from  the 
classes  and  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses.    The  condition 
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of  the  toilers  in  collieries,  in  workshops  and  on  farms  was  little 
above  slavery.  Labor  unions  had  not  yet  been  organized  and 
there  was  no  work  being  done  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
workers. 

It  was  in  this  field,  and  a  most  unpromising  one  at  that  time, 
John  Wesley  began  and  continued  his  extraordinary  labors.  I 
look  upon  the  advent  of  Wesley  into  the  missionary  field  as  the 
commencement  of  that  effort  on  behalf  of  labor  which  has 
stricken  the  shackles  from  the  slave,  which  has  given  dignity  to 
the  calling,  which  has  uplifted  the  whole  plane  of  humanity 
to  the  light  and  life  and  hope  of  to-day.  So  we  learn  first  what 
his  Church  has  learned,  the  necessity  for  an  educated  minister. 
With  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  there  are  none 
such  now,  the  lay  preacher  was  a  revelation  and  a  success.  There 
always  will  be  greatly  gifted  men,  gifted  in  their  power  over 
others,  who  can  accomplish  wonderful  results  without  training; 
but  they  are  very  few.  Another  lesson  which  is  taught  by  Wes- 
ley's life  is  the  necessity  for  the  courage  to  break  from  old 
associations  and  traditions  which  are  interwoven  into  the  very 
fibre  of  a  man's  brain  and  heart,  when  it  is  discovered  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  reformation  from  within.  It  is  always  wise 
for  the  reformer  to  labor  with  might  and  main  within  the  organi- 
zation to  redeem  it  from  its  errors  and  to  expose  the  corruptions 
which  have  crept  in,  to  lop  off  its  dead  members  and  to  infuse 
new  life  and  spirit  into  its  activities.  But  when  this  fails  and  the 
organization  is  bound  to  its  idols,  then  it  becomes  not  only  neces- 
sary but  patriotic  to  start  anew. 

When  both  the  old  parties  in  our  country  were  wedded  to 
slavery,  the  salvation  of  the  Union  and  the  redemption  of  the 
Republic  from  its  curse  came  by  patriotic  men  leaving  both 
old  parties,  and  uniting  in  the  army  of  freedom.  So  Wesley 
withstood  persecutions,  had  church  doors  closed  against  him,  was 
arrested  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  was  in  danger  of  life  and 
limb  from  mobs  inspired  by  magistrates  and  the  established 
clergy,  and  struggled  within  the  old  organization.  It  was  another 
ten  years  from  his  conversion  before  he  saw  that  his  mission 
could  only  be  accomplished  outside  of  the  Established  Church.  We 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  prophetic  spirit  moving  and  energizing 
at  successive  periods  in  his  life  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  John 
Wesley.     We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  memory  and  of  the 
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spirit  of  one  of  those  men,  so  few  and  yet  so  powerful  in  recorded 
history,  whom  God  has  distinctly  raised  up  for  special  purposes. 
We  recognize  them  in  Luther  and  in  John  Wesley,  in  Washington 
and  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Wesley  was  an  Englishman  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  King 
and  country.  His  prolific  pen  was  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  early  days  of  the  controversy  between  parliament  and 
the  colonies.  But  when  independence  was  assured,  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  recognize  its  far-reaching  effect.  A  strong 
man  with  ambition  and  self-centered  would  have  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  hold  upon  his  Church  in  the  young  and  growing  Repub- 
lic. But  this  great  apostle  was  neither  weak  nor  personally  am- 
bitious. He  was  laboring  not  for  the  fame  of  John  Wesley  or 
the  triumph  of  Methodism  as  his  Church,  but  for  the  extension  of 
those  principles  which  he  saw  were  doing  so  much  for  humanity 
wherever  they  were  embraced.  So  he  instantly  set  free  the 
American  church  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  and  to  seek 
guidance  only  from  the  Supreme  Power.  I  cannot  recall  another 
instance  where  a  great  reformer  has  founded  his  school  around 
the  world  that  he  has  not  secured  the  consent,  if  possible,  and 
overriden  the  refusal,  if  necessary,  of  different  governments  to 
keep  his  individual  hold  and  personal  opinions  alive  and  active 
everywhere.  It  was  in  primitive  settlements  scattered  through 
the  wilderness  and  along  the  frontier,  that  Methodism  through  its 
lay  preachers,  as  well  as  its  authorized  ministers,  did  such  mag- 
nificent work  in  the  early  period  of  our  nation.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  isolated  communities,  who  are  fighting  savage  men  and  savage 
beasts  and  subduing  wild  nature,  to  drop  into  barbarism,  but  in 
every  one  of  these  communities  was  one  of  themselves — a  front- 
iersman, a  worker,  a  pioneer — fired  by  the  example,  acting  under 
the  authority  and  preaching  the  teachings  of  John  Wesley,  who 
made  our  frontier  populations  the  most  healthful,  moral  and 
religious  colonists  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Wesley  is  immortal  because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  truth 
represented  by  him  to  all  stations  in  life,  all  conditions  in  diverse 
and  widely  separated  communities  and  all  ages  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  common  saying  indicative  of  current  thought  that  "money 
talks."  Judged  by  this  standard,  far  from  being  a  base  one,  when 
the  money  is  contributed  and  is  used  for  higher  purposes,  the 
twentieth  century  gift  by  Methodists  to  Methodism  has  no  par- 
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allel.  The  vast  sum,  counting  its  millions  by  the  number  of  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  poured  into  churches,  colleges,  sem- 
inaries and  missions,  is  to  work  still  greater  wonders  than  ever 
in  the  upbuilding  of  character  which  makes  citizenship  and  the 
principles  and  institutions  which  serve  both  God  and  government. 
Many  years  ago,  I  visited  for  the  first  time  Westminster 
Abbey.  No  spot  in  the  world  is  so  impressive  to  the  student  of 
English  history  and  literature.  I  walked  reverently  beneath  the 
arches  of  this  ancient  church  and  modern  mausoleum.  I  gazed 
upon  the  monuments  raised  to  those  who  had  been  mighty  in 
peace  and  in  war,  statesmen,  soldiers,  authors.  It  is  a  marvelous 
congregation  which  surrounds  one.  I  stood  at  last  before  a 
slab  upon  which  was  a  bust  of  John  Wesley,  and  under  it  this 
simple  inscription,  "All  the  world  is  my  parish."  My  thoughts 
ran  rapidly  backward.  I  saw  this  young  man  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity entering  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  with  a 
future  full  of  promise  for  its  highest  honors  and  rewards.  I 
saw  him  persecuted  and  despised,  churches  closed  against  him, 
mobs  raging  around  him,  the  companion  and  the  saviour  of  the 
poor  and  the  lowly,  the  unfortunate,  the  persecuted  and  the 
oppressed.  I  saw  him  when  a  strong  church  and  a  great  following 
had  increased  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries  while  his  power 
commanded  their  respect.  And  now,  after  a  hundred  years,  his 
value  and  name  were  triumphantly  enshrined  by  those  who  would 
have  destroyed  him  in  life,  in  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  of 
the  churches  of  the  established  and  among  the  most  renowned, 
honored  and  loved  of  England's  mighty  dead. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION 


ADDRESS  AT   SING  SING,    N.   Y.,   IN   CELEBRATION  OF  THE   FOURTH 
OF  JULY,    1876. 

My  Friends  :  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  most  important 
hundred  years  in  history.  In  all  that  adds  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  man ;  in  achievements  which  ennoble  and  adorn  our 
common  human  nature ;  in  discoveries  which  alleviate  suffering, 
annihilate  space,  and  increase  the  sources  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity; in  the  extension  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  efforts;  in 
scientific  research;  in  activity  of  thought;  in  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, and  in  the  spread  and  growth  of  liberty,  this  century  has 
no  equal.  It  has  given  us  the  steamship,  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph. It  has  bridged  oceans,  wedded  seas,  and  belted  the  globe 
with  lightning.  It  has  brought  all  nations  in  close  contact  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  common  and  enlightened  public  opinion. 
It  has  overturned  the  despotisms  of  ages,  established  widely  rep- 
resentative government  and  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  man.  It  has  enfranchised  the  slave,  and  given  to 
humanity  and  the  world  the  American  Republic. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  accounted  that  he  would  be  a  fortu- 
nate and  happy  man  who  should  see  a  century  of  independence. 
Amid  the  hostile  predictions  of  its  enemies,  and  the  doubts  of  its 
friends,  occasioned  by  the  utter  prostrations  of  business  and 
credit,  and  the  disagreements  and  distrust  which  followed  for  a 
while  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  conviction  grew  that  if  the  nation, 
with  its  institutions  intact,  its  liberties  secure,  its  territories  unim- 
paired, passed  the  magic  period  of  one  hundred  years,  its  pros- 
perity and  greatness  were  assured  for  endless  generations.  While 
in  the  localities  all  over  the  land  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  their  great  deeds,  the  people  are  assembling  to  cele- 
brate their  several  centennials,  and  the  grand  panorama,  with  its 
pictured  story,  beginning  with  Concord  and  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  majestically  unfolds,  with  what  emotions  do  we 
entertain  the  crowding  memories  of  those  heroic  days ! 

As  Antceus  in  his  battle  renewed  his  strength  whenever  he 
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touched  his  mother  earth,  so  shall  the  Republic  live  as  long  as  its 
children  recall,  to  follow  and  imitate,  the  examples  of  their  revo- 
lutionary sires. 

This  day  rounds  and  completes  the  first  century  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  we  behold,  and  are  the  citizens  of  a  nation  broader  in 
territorial  expanse,  richer  in  material  wealth,  stronger  in  every 
element  of  empire,  exerting  a  wider  and  more  beneficent  influ- 
ence, and  possessing  a  grander  freedom  than  dreamed  of  by  its 
founders.  No  survivor  of  the  Revolution  remains  to  us.  We 
cannot  gather,  as  did  the  preceding  generation,  about  the  knees 
of  the  aged  veteran  while  he  "shoulders  his  crutch  and  shows  how 
fields  were  won."  The  wonderful  events  which  have  intervened, 
our  material  progress,  the  great  Civil  War  with  its  sorrows  and 
sacrifices  so  fresh  in  our  memories,  have  relegated  to  a  dim  and 
distant  past  the  stirring  incidents  of  1776.  I  conceive  no  duty 
more  urgent,  no  task  more  grateful,  than  to  gather  and  present 
whatever  there  may  be  of  history  which  sanctifies  and  enriches 
the  immediate  spot  whereon  we  stand.  For  any  review  of  the 
years  from  1774  to  1783,  from  Concord  to  Yorktown,  would  be 
sadly  incomplete  which  did  not  give  a  conspicuous  position  to  our 
old  County  of  Westchester. 

For  ten  long  years  the  colonists  struggled,  petitioned,  remon- 
strated with  the  mother  country  for  their  rights.  They  asked 
for  no  new  privileges,  no  unusual  powers,  but  simply  to  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  guaranteed  by  their 
charters,  and  secured  to  every  subject  of  Great  Britain  by  the  suc- 
cessive victories  of  a  thousand  years  over  the  arbitrary  pretensions 
of  the  Crown.  But  a  ministry  goaded  by  greed  and  financial 
embarrassments  became  the  instruments  of  tyranny  to  oppress, 
and  of  Providence  to  consolidate  and  enfranchise,  the  American 
people.  We  had  every  material  and  natural  facility  for  manu- 
factures and  yet  were  prohibited  from  making  any  article  of  wear, 
any  implement  of  agriculture,  any  weapon  of  the  chase  or  of  war, 
or  from  buying  them  from  any  source  but  Great  Britain.  With 
large  surplus  productions  from  our  industries,  and  every  element 
of  prosperous  commerce,  we  were  forbidden  to  trade  except  with 
the  mother  country ;  we  were  taxed  without  a  voice  as  to  the  taxes' 
imposition  or  expenditure;  we  were  commanded  to  quarter  and 
maintain  the  troops  sent  to  keep  us  in  subjection ;  we  were  for- 
bidden to  assemble  or  bear  arms ;  we  were  to  have  no  longer  any 
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voice  in  the  appointment  or  control  of  our  legislators,  judges, 
county  or  town  officers;  and  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury  was 
to  be  violated  by  the  transportation  of  our  citizens  beyond  the 
sea  for  trial.  While  Adams  and  Hancock  in  Massachusetts, 
Jefferson  and  Henry  in  Virginia,  and  other  colonial  statesmen 
were  eloquently  protesting  against  these  tyrannies,  and  educating 
the  people  to  die  freemen  rather  than  live  slaves,  Westchester,  in 
her  town  meetings  and  county  conventions,  was  passing  resolu- 
tions of  encouragement  and  defiance ;  and  her  Jays  and  Van  Cort- 
landts  and  Morrises  in  the  State  Provincial  Congress,  and  out  of 
it,  were  doing  more  than  all  others  to  keep  New  York  true  to  the 
common  cause.  On  the  ioth  day  of  August,  1774,  the  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Rye  met  and  appointed 
John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Robert  Bloomer,  Zeno  Carpenter,  and  Eben- 
ezer  Haviland,  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  other  towns  in  the 
county,  and  the  assembly  spoke  as  follows:  "This  meeting, 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  late  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  order  to  raise  revenue  in  America,  and  considering  their  late 
most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unwarrantable  act  of  blocking  up  the 
Port  of  Boston,  having  a  direct  tendency  to  deprive  a  free  people 
of  their  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  an  introduction  to 
subjugate  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Colonies,  and  render 
them  vassals  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,"  Resolved,  1st, 
That  "they  would  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  only  under 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  people  of  England."  2d,  That  "no  man  should  be  taxed 
except  by  his  own  consent  or  that  of  his  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment" 3d,  That  it  was  the  "opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  shutting  up  the  Port  of  Boston  was  a  most 
rigorous  and  unjust  piece  of  cruelty  and  despotism."  4th,  They 
advised  unanimity  and  firmness  in  the  colonies;  and  5th,  They 
called  for  a  General  Congress,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  its  decisions. 
Similar  resolutions  declaring  "that  the  Acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  should  meet  the  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  all  good  men,"  were  passed  by  the  other 
towns,  and  in  due  time  the  County  Convention  met  at  White 
Plains  and  acted  in  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions.  Such  was  the 
attitude  of  this  country,  and  such  its  public  acts  on  the  great 
questions  at  issue,  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  and  a  year 
before  the  battle  of  Concord. 
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On  the  ioth  of  May,  1775,  another  great  war  meeting  was 
held  at  White  Plains,  and  after  the  retirement  of  the  Tory  element 
who  came  there  to  make  trouble,  they  unanimously  resolved  "to 
send  Deputies  to  meet  the  Deputies  from  the  other  counties,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  represent  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  in  the  General  Congress  of  all  the  Colonies  at  Philadelphia," 
and  in  the  list  of  those  delegates  occur  the  well-known  county 
names  of  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  Stephen  Ward,  Daniel  Drake, 
Colonel  James  Holmes,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Piatt,  Robert 
Graham,  and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt.  Among  the  resolutions  of 
that  County  Convention  was  one  of  thanks  to  the  patriotic  min- 
ority of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province,  who  strove  to 
commit  that  body,  then  controlled  by  English  and  aristocratic 
influences,  to  a  support  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  were  com- 
pelling the  tea  ships  to  sail  out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  without 
unloading  their  cargo,  and  forcing  the  Royal  Governor  to  return 
his  stamps  to  the  English  Government;  and  the  leaders  in  that 
brave  and  gallant  minority  were  John  Thomas  and  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  representatives  from  this  county. 

In  June,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress,  sitting  in  New  York, 
alarmed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  British,  adjourned  to  White 
Plains.  They  came  in  no  palace  cars  or  comfortable  coaches. 
Combining  in  their  office  the  civilian  and  the  soldier,  and  wielding 
the  pen  or  the  sword,  as  the  exigency  demanded,  they  moved  on 
horseback  with  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  their  president,  at  their 
head ;  and  as  often  upon  the  journey  as  the  express  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief overtook  them,  calling  for  immediate  action  upon 
some  urgent  matter  of  supplying  men,  arms,  or  material  of  war, 
they  wheeled  their  horses  together,  convened  their  body,  passed 
the  requisite  legislation,  and  moved  on,  their  discussions  dis- 
tinguished by  none  of  the  garrulous  and  endless  gabble  of  the 
modern  legislature.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  the  Provincial 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  the  court  house  in  White  Plains, 
received  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Accompanying  it  was  a  letter  from 
John  Hancock,  burning  with  fervid  patriotism  and  hopeful 
prophecy.  In  front  of  the  court  house,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Congress  and  the  assembled  people,  the  immortal  document  was 
read,  and  then  and  there  they  pledged  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives  that  the  late  Colony  and  now  Sovereign  State  of  New  York 
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should  join  with  and  stand  by  the  other  Colonies  in  sustaining 
it  to  the  end.  Early  in  1776  the  whole  power  of  the  British  navy, 
army,  and  Hessian  mercenaries,  was  concentrated  for  the  capture 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Washington  marched  to  its  de- 
fense with  all  the  Continental  forces. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  defeat  upon 
Harlem  Heights,  the  American  troops  retreated  into  Westchester, 
and  from  thence  till  the  close  of  the  struggle— for  six  long  and 
terrible  years — it  was  the  theater  in  which  were  enacted  all  the 
horrors  of  war.  Hostile  forces  marched  and  counter-marched 
avcross  its  fields.  The  terrible  onset  of  open  combat,  the  ambus- 
cade, the  midnight  surprise,  reddened  with  blood  every  hamlet  and 
cross-road. 

The  Hessian,  the  cow-boy,  and  the  skinner  pillaged  and 
outraged  at  will,  and  the  track  of  the  marauder  was  marked 
by  the  flames  of  burning  houses  and  the  wailings  of  helpless 
women  and  children.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neutral  ground  could 
keep  no  stock,  for  it  was  stolen ;  could  have  no  furniture,  for  it 
was  taken  from  them  or  wantonly  destroyed ;  could  raise  no  crops, 
for  they  were  carried  to  the  camps ;  could  cut  no  grass,  for  it 
was  foraged ;  and  frequently,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  they 
were  stripped  of  necessary  clothing  in  the  depths  of  hard  winters. 
But  I  cannot  find  that  any  proposition  for  surrender  was  ever 
entertained,  or  prayer  for  submissive  peace  ever  uttered.  Steadily 
they  furnished  their  quotas  to  the  patriot  army,  and  sullenly, 
defiantly,  yet  hopefully,  battled  for  liberty  and  peace.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  British  to  make  New  York  City  their  center  of  opera- 
tions and  great  depot  of  supplies,  to  control  the  North  River  and 
make  a  junction  with  their  forces  in  Canada,  and  to  cut  off  the 
Eastern  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  to  capture  and  hold  the  Hudson  highlands 
and  West  Point ;  but  the  latter  resisted  both  treason  and  assault, 
and  the  Westchester  hills,  defended  by  her  sons  and  their  com- 
patriots, were  never  successfully  carried  and  held.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  1776,  the  British  landed  on  Throg's  Neck  in  this 
county,  and  by  the  18th  the  whole  English  army  was  encamped 
near  New  Rochelle,  with  the  intention  of  getting  in  Washington's 
rear  and  cutting  him  off,  or  driving  him  to  a  disastrous  retreat. 
But  the  American  general  divined  their  purpose,  and  steadily  and 
skilfully  withdrew  his  forces,  interposing  every  obstacle  to  his 
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adversary's  advance,  and  frequently  winning,  in  skirmish  and 
sudden  assault,  those  advantages  which  distract  an  enemy  and 
vastly  inspirit  a  new  army. 

General  Sullivan  attacked  the  vanguard  on  the  march,  and 
astonished  the  veterans  by  the  dash  and  the  steadiness  of  his  raw 
troops.  Colonel  Rogers,  a  Tory  leader,  had  won  great  fame 
as  a  partisan  ranger  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars ;  but  with 
all  his  wariness  and  prestige,  Colonel  Haslet,  with  a  Delaware 
regiment,  surprised  and  defeated  his  command,  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured nearly  every  one  of  them  near  Nelson's  Hill,  in  the  town  of 
Mamaroneck ;  while  on  another  road,  Hand  and  his  Pennsylvania 
riflemen  engaged  and  completely  routed  a  body  of  the  dreaded 
Hessians.  In  the  meanwhile  Washington  had  determined  to  make 
a  stand  at  White  Plains,  and  for  that  purpose  had  thrown  up 
intrenchments  through  the  village  and  upon  the  hills  about.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  while  examining  the  works  already  finished 
and  planning  others,  a  light  horseman,  at  full  speed,  dashed  up 
and  informed  him  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion.  Washington 
rode  to  headquarters,  was  told  that  the  guards  had  been  beaten 
in,  cried  to  his  officers:  ''Gentlemen,  you  will  repair  to  your 
respective  commands,  and  do  the  best  you  can,"  and  the  battle 
began.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  Patriot  Chief;  under  him 
was  an  army  of  whom  two-thirds  were  raw  militia,  undisciplined, 
ununi formed,  badly  armed;  while  marching  to  the  assault,  in 
splendid  array,  were  thirteen  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  British 
and  German  forces,  veterans  of  many  battlefields  in  many  lands, 
and  armed  and  equipped  with  every  known  appliance  of  war. 

General  Howe  moved  forward  with  one  division  of  the  British 
to  attack  our  intrenchments  in  the  village,  while  the  other  marched 
to  assault  the  slight  works  erected  by  the  Americans  the  night 
before  on  Chatterton's  Hill.  When  opposite  the  village  intrench- 
ments, the  horsemen  in  advance  were  suddenly  sent  back  in 
disorder  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  our  cannon,  and  the  general 
officers,  hastily  holding  a  consultation  in  the  field,  immediately 
changed  their  course  to  the  left,  toward  Chatterton's  Hill,  where 
their  first  division  was  already  engaged.  Here  Howe  made  his 
great  mistake;  the  intrenchments  in  the  village  were  very  weak, 
composed  only  of  earth  and  sods,  on  heaps  of  cornstalks,  and 
afforded  no  protection  against  cannon-balls,  and  an  attack  upon 
them  might  have  led  to  the  dispersion,  if  not  the  destruction  of 
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the  American  Army.  With  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  they  opened 
a  furious  cannonade  upon  the  works  on  Chatterton's  Hill  to  cover 
their  crossing  of  the  Bronx,  while  young  Captain  Alexander 
Hamilton,  with  a  battery  of  two  guns,  answered  from  the  table- 
rock  on  the  top.  Slowly  General  McDougall  retires  up  the  hill, 
contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  and  successfully  opposing  his 
poorly  equipped  patriots  to  the  superb  discipline  of  the  enemy; 
but  on  the  one  side  are  only  discipline  and  brute  courage ;  on  the 
other  are  muskets  which  think,  and  men  who  have  for  years 
pledged  and  taught  that  "they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  es- 
tates, and  everything  dear  in  life — yea,  life  itself — in  support  of 
the  common  cause."  Hamilton  with  his  guns  swept  whole 
platoons  off  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  drove  them  back  twice  in 
confusion  to  the  river;  but  at  length,  outflanked,  outnumbered 
five  to  one,  the  Americans,  under  cover  of  the  support  of  General 
Putnam  and  his  reserves,  withdrew  to  the  intrenchments  in  the 
village,  carrying  off  their  wounded  and  artillery,  and  leaving 
behind  only  their  shattered  fortifications.  The  British  rested 
upon  their  arms  all  night,  and  fearing  to  pursue  or  continue  the 
assault  upon  the  new  position  Washington  had  taken  in  the  North 
Castle  Hills,  retreated  back  to  the  Harlem  River.  This  battle 
kept  open  the  all-important  communication  with  the  East,  the 
source  of  most  of  our  supplies,  saved  the  highland  passes,  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  the  British  in  Canada  and  New  York,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Colonies. 

On  an  August  day  in  1780,  we  see  Benedict  Arnold  and 
Washington  at  Peekskill.  The  latter  has  just  commissioned  the 
former  to  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  his  gift — the  key  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
one  of  the  darkest  summers  of  the  whole  revolutionary  struggle ; 
disasters  and  defeats  had  dispirited  the  nation.  Lincoln  sur- 
rendered at  Charlestown  with  five  thousand  men,  and  vast  ma- 
terials of  war.  Gates  was  beaten  at  Camden,  with  great  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  his  whole  army  routed  and 
dispersed.  The  South  was  prostrate,  the  East  overrun,  the  credit 
of  the  Republic  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  remnant  of  the  Continental 
Army  shared  the  general  gloom  and  distress,  and  was  held  to- 
gether mainly  by  the  wisdom,  prudence,  influence,  and  thoughtful 
solicitude  of  Washington.  The  Committee  of  Congress  reported : 
"The  soldiers  unpaid  for  months,  the  provisions  irregular  and 
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insufficient,  the  medical  department  without  supplies  for  the  sick, 
and  every  department  of  the  service  alike  without  money,  and  not 
even  a  shadow  of  credit  left,"  while  the  Continental  currency  in 
which  they  were  paid  had  so  depreciated  in  value  that  their 
families  were  suffering  from  inability  to  purchase  with  it  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  enemy,  at  this  most  propitious  moment, 
determined  at  one  stroke  to  end  the  war.  If  he  could  cap- 
ture West  Point,  he  would  gain  possession  of  much  of  the 
American  munitions  and  armament ;  he  could  disperse  Washing- 
ton's army,  open  communication  with  Canada,  and  destroy  the 
Colonies  in  detail.  He  selected  Benedict  Arnold  as  the  instru- 
ment who  should  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country,  plied  him 
with  a  bribe,  and  he  fell.  Arnold  and  Andre  spent  the  night  and 
day  together  at  Smith's  house,  opposite  Croton,  concerting  upon 
the  price  and  the  terms.  Arnold  was  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum 
and  a  position  in  the  British  army,  for  so  weakening  and  dis- 
tributing the  forces  at  West  Point  as  to  make  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy.  Andre  received  from  him  all  the  papers  which  ex- 
plained the  condition  of  the  post  and  how  its  garrison  should  be 
so  disposed  as  to  fall  helpless  victims  to  captivity  or  death. 

Upon  the  issue  of  that  British  major's  successful  return  to 
New  York  with  those  documents  depended  results  mightier  than 
the  men  of  that  time  knew.  The  Cortlandt  Town  farmers  had 
driven  the  sloop  of  war  Vulture  down  the  bay  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  by  water.  He  essayed  it  by  land.  He  had  escaped  num- 
berless perils,  had  passed  the  last  American  sentinel,  and  was 
gayly  humming  a  festive  song  in  anticipation  of  victory  and  pro- 
motion, when  a  fire-lock  was  suddenly  presented  at  his  breast, 
and  Paulding  cried,  "Halt !"  All  the  power,  wealth,  and  culture 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  person  of  her  Adjutant-general,  there 
confronted  the  liberties  of  America  in  the  custody  of  three  humble 
yeomen  of  Westchester;  they  were  without  fortune,  of  limited 
education,  farmers'  sons;  to  them  were  proffered  riches  beyond 
any  sum  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Upon  their  action  hung 
the  happiness  of  millions,  but  they  had  within  them  that  virtue 
and  love  of  independence  which  gold  could  not  buy  nor  power 
subdue.  The  money  was  spurned,  treason  was  defeated,  Andre 
died  the  death  of  a  spy,  and  his  captors  became  immortal.  While 
time  endures  and  patriotism  is  held  honorable,  our  county  and 
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our  country  will  keep  among  their  most  cherished  recollections 
the  names  of  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wart. 

Upon  the  muster  roll  of  the  Continental  Army  during  the  war 
appear  the  names  of  231,791  men,  and  but  one  traitor.  A  review 
of  revolutionary  Westchester  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not 
set  forth  some  of  those  incidents  that  escape  the  notice  of  the 
general  historian,  and  are  preserved  by  tradition  and  in  local 
annals,  but  which  best  illustrate  the  time,  its  perils,  its  sacrifices, 
its  sufferings,  and  its  rewards.  Could  we  have  watched  with 
Enoch  Crosby,  the  Westchester  spy,  whose  adventures  suggested 
Cooper's  immortal  fiction,  from  his  lofty  crag  in  the  highlands, 
or  bivouacked  with  Abraham  Dyckman,  or  Cornelius  Oakley,  or 
John  Odell,  the  daring  guides,  while  they  planned  an  attack  upon  a 
Tory  camp,  or  sought  to  avenge  some  bloody  outrage,  how  well 
could  we  appreciate  our  ancestors'  daily  lives;  how  well  under- 
stand that  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  old  county  are  holy 
ground !  Cortlandt  saw  her  chief  village  of  Peekskill  twice  pil- 
laged and  burned,  and  the  surrounding  country  ravaged  time  and 
again ;  but  in  many  an  engagement  and  skirmish  the  militia  were 
successful.  The  memory  of  Cornelia  Beekman's  dignity  and 
courage,  in  defending  her  person  and  home,  is  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  townsfolk;  while  upon  Gallows  Hill,  Palmer  the 
spy  expiated  his  crime,  and  old  General  Putnam  penned  his  fam- 
ous message  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  demand  for  his  release : 

Sir:  Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken 
as  a  spy,  lurking  within  the  American  lines.  He  has  been  tried  as  a  spy, 
condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed  as  a  spy,  and  the  flag  is 
ordered  to  depart  immediately. 

Israel  Putnam. 

P.S.    He  has  been  executed  accordingly. 

At  Pine's  Bridge  the  gallant  Colonel  Green — the  conqueror  of 
Count  Dunop — and  his  command  were  overwhelmed  by  De 
Lancey's  troopers,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  put  to  the 
sword,  while  the  enemy  ravaged  Yorktown,  sweeping  off  property 
and  carrying  scores  of  residents  to  the  prison-pens  in  New  York ; 
and  the  old  Crumpond  Church  was  reduced  to  ashes,  because  it 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Town  Committee  of  Safety,  and  the 
British  general  said  he  would  "burn  the  damned  rebel  nest  out, 
anyhow" ;  but  he  fired  only  the  shell,  for  the  spirit  of  the  old  chapel 
Vol.  Ill— 17 
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lived  and  grew  in  intensity  and  vigor.  At  the  four  corners  over 
here  in  Mount  Pleasant,  when  Colonel  Thompson  was  struggling 
desperately  with  a  superior  force  of  Hessians,  and  the  winter  air 
was  warm  with  the  flames  of  neighboring  dwellings,  one  of  our 
horsemen,  pursued  by  two  British  cavalrymen,  stuck  fast  in  the 
deep  snow,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  cried  for  quarter.  "We'll 
quarter  you,"  they  shouted,  raising  their  sabers,  when  the  Ameri- 
can, firing,  halved  them  by  killing  one,  and  the  other  fled.  Over 
these  roads,  all  about  where  we  are  now  assmbled,  rode  Tarleton 
and  his  dragoons,  Emmerick  and  his  Hessians,  De  Lancey  and  his 
Tories,  plundering  farms  and  dwellings,  capturing  and  carrying 
off  well-known  loyalists,  and  perpetrating  every  species  of  out- 
rage; while  upon  their  rear  and  flanks  hung  the  avengers,  the 
hardy  yeomanry  of  the  district,  fighting  from  every  rock  and 
fence  and  tree. 

While  other  portions  of  the  country  experienced  the  horrors 
of  war  for  a  time,  and  then,  by  the  campaign  shifting  to  other 
quarters,  were  relieved,  there  was  no  time  when  our  county 
was  free  from  the  tramp  of  hostile  armies  or  the  incursions  of 
predatory  bands. 

Bedford  was  twice  burned;  the  last  time  because  (as  Tarleton 
said,  who  had  been  raiding  over  Poundridge),  "of  the  inveteracy 
of  the  inhabitants  in  not  accepting  his  offer  to  withhold  the  torch, 
if  they  would  stop  shooting  from  behind  barns  and  stone  walls." 
Would  you  understand  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  those  times? 
The  English  Colonel  Fowler  had  turned  the  family  out  of  one  of 
the  stateliest  mansions  in  the  town  of  Morrisania.  He  gave  a 
dinner  party,  and  as  he  and  his  guests  were  about  to  sit  down  the 
house  took  fire.  "Let  it  burn,"  he  cried,  "but  bring  the  dinner 
out  onto  the  green;"  and  while  the  flames  crackled,  and  the  help- 
less inmates  of  that  dwelling  bewailed  this  wanton  destruction  of 
their  home,  the  wine  glasses  clinked  merrily,  and  the  joke  passed 
gayly  around  the  table  upon  the  lawn;  but  that  night  the  swift 
avengers  routed  his  forces,  and  he  died  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand with  a  Westchester  bullet  through  his  brain.  How  Lieu- 
tenant Mosher  whipped  the  enemy — three  times  outnumbering 
him — at  Harrison ;  how  Colonel  Armand  destroyed  the  Hessians 
at  Morrisania;  how  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  captured  De  Lancey's 
dreaded  Refuge  Corps  under  the  very  guns  of  the  British  fort 
near  King's  Bridge ;  how  Colonel  Hull  surrounded  the  most  mis- 
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chievous  crew  of  Tories  and  Cowboys  at  Tarry  town  when  they, 
full  of  the  spoil  of  successful  foray  upon  the  people  of  the  county, 
and  in  fancied  security,  were  playing  cards;  and  how,  while  his 
guards  appeared  on  all  sides,  he,  with  grim  humor,  sprang  into 
their  midst,  swinging  a  big  stick,  and  shouting,  "Clubs  are 
trumps,  gentlemen;  surrender  or  die !"  These  and  scores  of  other 
county  events,  incidents,  and  adventures,  time  fails  me  to  narrate. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  contest  this  village, 
though  the  scene  of  no  great  conflict,  was  subjected  to  perpetual 
alarms,  and  frequently  the  theater  of  bloody  strife  and  furious 
retreat  and  pursuit.  For  years  the  advance  guard  of  the  American 
Army  patrolled  the  Croton,  and  daily  parties  of  patriots  dashed 
through  these  streets  to  attack  or  repel  the  Tory  or  Hessian  com- 
panies or  British  dragoons,  sweeping  through  the  town  for  a 
midnight  surprise  of  the  American  guards.  Among  the  first  to 
arm  and  drill  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  were  the 
citizens  of  this  village.  As  early  as  1774  a  regiment  was  formed 
here,  and  immediately  after  Concord  and  Lexington,  in  June, 
1775,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James,  the  director  of  the 
Old  silver  mines,  marched  to  Bunker  Hill.  In  1779  Captain  Hop- 
kins, a  gallant  and  dashing  cavalry  officer,  commanded  a  troop 
of  light  horse  stationed  in  this  neighborhood.  His  company, 
largely  recruited  from  here,  were  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
families.  On  the  30th  of  August,  in  that  year,  he  attacked  and 
routed  Emmerick's  corps  of  Tories  and  Hessians,  killed  twenty- 
three  in  his  first  charge  and  sent  them  flying  toward  Tarrytown ; 
there  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  stopped  the  flight,  and  Hopkins, 
largely  outnumbered,  retreated;  but  when  he  came  upon  these 
hills  he  made  a  desperate  stand,  drove  back  the  Hessians,  and 
saved  the  village.  In  October  of  the  same  year  a  British  war 
vessel,  the  Bellona,  lay  off  in  the  bay.  The  quiet  homes  scattered 
over  these  hill-sides  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  for  plunder 
and  destruction;  but  of  the  party  who  landed  all  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  other 
British  officers  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  vigilant 
Hopkins  to  exchange  for  the  unfortunate  Continental  soldiers 
who  were  suffering  and  dying  in  the  sugar  house  and  prison 
ships  in  New  York.  The  winter  of  1782  was  memorable  in  the 
recollection  of  the  old  residents  of  this  town.  The  expiring 
embers  of  the  long  war  flamed  up  with  relentless  fury.     Each 
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side  was  alert  and  vigorous  in  attack  and  defense.  The  guards 
of  the  Croton,  sometimes  the  pursuers  and  sometimes  pursued 
by  their  enemies,  were  daily  scouring  these  fields,  and  skirmish 
and  battle  were  of  constant  occurrence.  Sing  Sing  was  a  lively 
residence  for  a  peaceful  citizen  in  those  days.  His  most  im- 
portant occupation  each  morning  was  to  return  devout  thanks 
that  only  his  property  had  been  plundered,  and  neither  his  house 
burned  nor  his  family  murdered  the  night  before.  About  mid- 
night a  tramp  of  horsemen  was  heard  upon  the  snow,  and  like  a 
flash  rode  by  a  regiment  of  Tory  cavalry.  Their  prey  was  a 
body  of  Americans  under  Captain  Williams,  stationed  at  the 
Old  Orser  Farm  on  the  Croton  Road.  Williams  was  completely 
surprised ;  his  command  cut  to  pieces ;  some  of  them  chased  down 
the  bank  out  on  to  the  frozen  river,  and  there  killed,  while  Wil- 
liams himself  escaped  only  by  his  superior  skill  as  a  swordsman 
and  a  horseman.  Cutting  his  way  through  the  surrounding 
enemy  and  followed  by  a  British  dragoon,  he  reined  suddenly  to 
one  side ;  the  pursuing  trooper,  unable  to  stop,  dashed  by,  and  as 
he  passed,  Williams  cleaved  him  down  with  a  back-handed  blow 
and  carried  his  horse  and  trappings  in  triumph  to  headquarters. 
From  Teller's  Point,  in  1780,  served  by  our  townsmen,  thun- 
dered a  single  piece  of  ordnance  upon  the  Vulture.  Anxiously, 
from  Smith's  house,  Andre  watched  this  cannonade;  and  when 
the  British  sloop  of  war  weighed  anchor  and  dropped  down  the 
river,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  His  only  escape  was  that 
journey  by  land  which  ended  in  his  capture  and  the  salvation  of 
the  Republic.  That  old  gun,  familiarly  known  as  "Old  White," 
has  for  nearly  a  century,  on  each  recurring  anniversary,  aroused 
the  echoes  and  the  memories  of  that  eventful  day.  May  it 
remain  forever  in  your  possession  as  a  cherished  memento,  and 
no  other  necessity  arise  for  its  use  than  to  recall  recollections  of 
a  glorious  past! 

Westchester  was  not  only  conspicuous  in  the  beginning,  but 
was  also  the  theater  of  the  events  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Bunker  Hill,  White  Plains,  Saratoga,  and  Mon- 
mouth had  been  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  and  the  recognition  of  American  Independence, 
Washington  and  the  English  generals  met  at  Dobbs  Ferry  in 
this  county,  and  completed  the  final  arrangements  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  New  York,  and  the  departure  of  the  last  vestige  of 
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British  power  from  the  land.  In  December,  1783,  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  closing  act  in  the  drama  of  the  seven  years'  war. 
As  the  English  troops  embarked  from  the  Battery,  Washington 
marched  down  Broadway,  his  escort  the  Westchester  light  horse, 
his  surroundings  a  free,  happy,  enthusiastic  people,  hailing  him 
with  grateful  cheers  as  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  briefly  and  hurriedly,  to  present 
Westchester's  story  during  the  revolutionary  period.  Through 
its  dark  and  bloody  record  run  the  lessons  of  fidelity  to  principle, 
devotion  to  country,  love  of  liberty,  and  lofty  public  virtue, 
which  this  day  is  set  apart  for  us  reverently  to  study  and  faith- 
fully to  follow.  Our  county  to-day,  within  its  original  limits,  has 
nearly  the  population  and  more  wealth  than  had  the  whole 
State  in  1776.  Compare  Westchester  then  with  now:  see  its 
thriving  villages,  its  richly  cultivated  farms,  its  splendid  resi- 
dences, its  manifold  industries,  its  schools  and  academies,  and 
we  have  the  best  illustration  of  what  we  have  gained  by  our 
fathers'  steadfastness  and  courage.  How  our  county  responded 
to  the  call  for  the  preservation  of  the  National  life  is  within  the 
recent  recollections  of  us  all.  Nearly  every  battle-field  attested 
the  valor  and  patriotism  of  her  sons — the  stalwart  veteran  digni- 
fying the  citizenship  for  which  he  fought  by  the  industrious 
pursuit  of  the  avocations  of  peace;  the  wounded  soldier  whose 
empty  sleeve  or  burthened  crutch  eloquently  voices  his  story,  are 
the  living  witnesses;  while  the  silent  ones  are  the  little  hillocks 
far  away,  the  flag-crowned  graves  in  the  country  churchyards, 
the  vacant  seats  by  the  family  hearthstones. 

The  Government  which  the  Colonial  statesmen  founded,  and 
for  which  the  Continental  soldier  fought,  has  stood  the  wear  and 
strain  of  a  century.  It  has  repelled  foreign  foes,  it  has  proved 
sufficiently  compact  and  elastic  to  resist  the  shock  of  and  suc- 
cessfully subdue  the  mightiest  civil  convulsion  of  modern  times; 
it  has  eliminated  slavery  from  its  polity,  and  assimilated  the  freed- 
men  by  its  laws;  it  has  extended  its  boundaries  far  and  wide, 
and  created  and  adopted  new  States,  great  empires  in  themselves ; 
it  has  received  with  open  hospitality  the  emigrant  from  every 
land,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship; 
its  people  have  enjoyed  unparalleled  prosperity  and  progress  in 
material  wealth,  and  it  has  withstood  the  corruptions  which  in- 
evitably follow  in  the  train  of  great  riches,  to  sap  and  mine  all 
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free  institutions.  Summing  up  all  these  results,  and  enjoying  the 
full  measure  of  all  these  blessings,  while  the  Republic  lives  let 
us  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  old  John  Adams,  and  welcome  every 
recurrence  of  this  day,  "with  thanksgivings,  with  festivity,  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations,  and  with  every  manifestation  of  ex- 
ultation, gratitude  and  joy." 

In  the  generous  spirit  of  our  time,  and  the  broad  catholicity 
of  this  hour,  we  cultivate  no  resentments  and  harbor  no  re- 
venges. We  remember  Great  Britain,  not  as  the  land  of  George 
III.  and  Lord  North,  but  as  the  country  of  Chatham  and  of 
Burke.  With  the  same  language  and  lineage,  we  no  longer  settle 
our  difficulties  by  the  bloody  issues  of  war,  but  by  peaceful  arbi- 
tration, and  are  rivals  only  in  the  race  for  a  better  civilization 
and  its  beneficial  results.  No  scaffold  stands  amid  the  ashes  of 
the  rebellion,  no  dungeon  door  closes  upon  a  political  offender; 
but  holding  out  our  arms  to  our  Southern  brother,  we  say,  "You 
fought  for  a  system  and  an  idea  and  failed;  by  our  common 
memories,  ancestry,  and  interest,  unite  with  us  in  strengthening, 
enlarging,  and  perpetuating  the  Republic."  We  look  abroad  and 
behold  restrictions  upon  suffrage,  and  disabilities  upon  religious 
disappear  from  Great  Britain;  France  drifting  into  Republican- 
ism as  the  only  stable  government;  the  German  and  Italian 
peoples  seeking  for  full  nationality;  and  we  hopefully  await  the 
time  when  the  leaven  of  liberty  from  America  shall  have  regener- 
ated the  political  conditions  of  every  race.  The  contemplation 
of  the  subjects  suggested  by  this  day  brings  before  the  mind,  in 
all  their  grand  proportions,  the  actors  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, with  their  patriotism,  statesmanship,  and  public  virtue. 
The  men  who  led  the  armies,  the  men  who  sat  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  have  left  behind 
them  a  heritage  of  courage,  ideas,  and  principles  which  will  pre- 
serve our  institutions  so  long  as  they  animate  and  inspire  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  nation.  But  over  and  above  them 
all  of  that  age,  and  of  every  age,  like  the  Alps,  which  over- 
whelm you  with  their  grandeur  as  you  approach,  and  whose  sum- 
mits are  lost  in  the  clouds  as  you  recede,  towers  the  central 
figure  of  the  century — George  Washington.  Our  flag  floats  over 
us  to-day  with  no  star  lost  or  dimmed,  emblematic  of  more  than 
ever  before;  and  as  we  are  here  gathered  under  its  protecting 
folds,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  heart-beat  to  heart-beat,  in  the  full 
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blaze  of  the  rising  sun  of  the  second  century,  and  in  its  clear 
light,  see  before  us  our  duties  and  responsibilities;  with  one 
voice  let  us  repeat  that  noble  liturgy  of  liberty  uttered  by  our 
martyred  president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  "that  this  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
forever  from  the  earth. " 
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ADDRESS  AT  WOODSTOCK,  CONN.,  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FOURTH 
OF  JULY,   1892. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  struck  this  morning, 
as  I  always  am  on  occasions  where  oratory  is  on  tap,  with  the 
elasticity  of  speech  and  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  the  orators. 
My  friend  General  Hawley  said  to  me  as  we  were  coming  down 
in  the  carriage :  "The  practice  of  my  piece  tells  me  I  can  get  it 
off  in  three  minutes,  and  I  think  by  saying  it  rapidly  I  can  do 
it  in  two."  It  took  him  thirty  minutes.  General  Howard  said : 
"I  can  read  my  manuscript  in  fifteen  minutes."  He  gave  us 
twenty  minutes  of  extemporaneous  talk,  which  was  better  than 
his  manuscript,  and  then  he  read  for  thirty  minutes  more.  I 
make  no  promise,  because  I  am  not  on  the  regular  programme. 
I  am  a  drafted  subject,  with  a  speech  that  has  been  making  itself, 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  I  am 
here  as  a  substitute  for  Postmaster-general  Wanamaker.  He  did 
not  send  me  his  manuscript,  and  I  never  was  present  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  and  so  will  be  unable  to  repeat  to  you  one  of  his 
famous  Sunday-school  addresses.  For  eight  years  I  have  spent 
the  Fourth  of  July  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  My  vacation  comes 
in  July  and  August,  and  every  day  that  is  taken  out  of  it  takes 
about  a  year  from  my  life.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  speaks  as 
often  as  I  do  during  the  year  should  during  the  month  of  July 
follow  the  example  of  the  town  pump  and  dry  up.  To  make  a 
Fourth  of  July  speech,  as  I  have  done  these  eight  years  on  an 
English  ship,  under  the  British  flag,  to  an  audience  composed 
mostly  of  Englishmen  who  try  to  make  you  believe  they  like  it, 
is  very  difficult.  It  has  given  me  a  perfect  understanding  of 
that  thing  of  which  we  hear  much  in  politics,  but  which  is  said  to 
be  unpalatable  to  the  hungry  man — boiled  crow.  The  ordinary 
Englishman  on  the  ship  gives  it  a  flavor  with  snuff,  and  then 
sneezes  the  recollection  of  the  day  out  of  his  mind  when  he  gets 
on  deck. 

General  Howard  rarely  says  a  mean  thing.    It  is  not  in  his 
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nature,  and  I  never  knew  him  to  do  it  until  to-day.  Knowing 
that  I  was  disappointed  in  this  trip  of  mine  across  the  ocean, 
because  I  stand  as  the  only  American  who  is  loyal  to  his  mother- 
in-law,  he  absolutely  turned  to  me  and  alluded  to  steamships.  I 
have  been  learning  something  since  I  have  been  here  upon  this 
platform  in  regard  to  this  spot.  My  friend  Mr.  Bowen,  whose 
accuracy  and  truthfulness  I  have  never  doubted,  says  that  the 
New  England  prophet  and  preacher  to  the  Indians  delivered  his 
addresses  from  that  hill.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  support  that 
historical  assertion  by  documents  or  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  and  he  changed  the  subject.  But  I  could  not  help 
thinking  if  Father  Eliot  is  looking  down  upon  us  to-day,  as  he 
doubtless  is,  how  different  must  seem  to  him  the  audience  as- 
sembled in  this  grove  and  the  crowd  to  whom  he  was  preaching 
in  the  Pequot  tongue  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bowen  that  upon  this 
spot  where  that  reverend,  famous,  self-sacrificing,  and  eloquent 
missionary  endeavored  to  convert  the  Pequots  he  has  created  a 
park,  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  perpetuation  of  patriotism. 

I  believe  in  the  Fourth  of  July  precisely  as  General  Hawley 
quoted  old  John  Adams.  Old  John  Adams  never  said  it  so  well 
as  Webster  said  it  for  him,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Adams.  He  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy.  Unfortunately 
it  was  not  prophetic,  but  it  did  describe  just  exactly  such  a  Fourth 
of  July  as  ought  to  be  celebrated  for  all  time  to  come  in  every 
part  of  this  country.  When  I  was  a  boy,  that  is  the  kind  of 
Fourth  of  July  that  we  had  up  in  Peekskill.  That  three-pounder 
of  mine,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  ranged  in  front  of  my 
father's  house,  waiting  for  the  rising  sun  to  be  greeted  by  the 
regulation  ordnance  from  Drum  Hill,  and  then  I  joined  in  the 
general  salute.  The  firing  of  those  cannons  and  the  ringing  of 
those  bells  saturated  the  youth  of  that  period  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  this  country,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  by  the  best  way  to  teach — absorption.  The  proudest 
day  of  my  life  was  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  as 
a  principal  in  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  looked  for  years  with  awe 
at  the  orator  as  he  rode  in  the  open  barouche  in  the  procession. 
I  listened  to  him  with  reverential  attention.  The  day  came,  the 
year  I  graduated,  when  I  sat  in  the  back  seat,  on  the  right-hand 
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side  of  the  carriage,  as  the  orator  of  the  day ;  and  when  I  stood 
on  the  platform  and  got  off  the  old  familiar  truths,  I  thought 
ambition  had  culminated  and  there  was  no  more  in  life  to  wish 
for.  But  our  civilization  got  too  fine  and  too  refined.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  for  about  twenty  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
to  decry  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  "400"  in  the  great  cities  and 
the  little  towns,  the  fashionable  people,  said  noise  is  vulgar. 
Great  heavens !  That  the  American  boy  should  be  told  that  noise 
is  vulgar!  If  the  poet  failed  to  speak  of  the  American  boy,  I 
stand  up  for  him  now.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  I  like  to  see  him 
touch  off  his  cannon.  I  like  to  see  him  shoot  his  pistol.  I  like 
to  see  him  fire  off  his  crackers.  I  like  to  see  him  burn  his  fingers. 
I  like  to  see  him  come  home  at  night  yelling  with  pain  and 
hurrahing  for  his  country;  and  if  he  has  oil  and  plasters  upon 
his  face  and  hands  for  the  next  two  weeks,  it  is  all  right. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  fashionable  people  who  made  it  un- 
fashionable to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  the  newspaper 
wits  began  to  poke  fun  at  the  orator  and  at  his  theme,  and  then 
came  that  most  useful  gentleman  in  his  place,  but  most  disturbing 
element  in  our  civilization,  outside  of  his  place — the  college  pro- 
fessor and  the  Mugwump,  and  they  said:  "No  more  Fourth 
of  July  in  ours"  (this  is  a  temperance  town,  but  I  will  not  ex- 
plain the  allusion),  "because  it  cultivates  and  perpetrates  the 
national  vice  of  brag."  A  Yankee  who  would  not  brag  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July  is  unworthy  of  his  birthright.  No  people 
have  ever  amounted  to  anything  in  this  world  unless  they  have 
had  a  reverence  and  a  piide  in  their  ancestry  and  their  origin, 
unless  they  have  deified  their  heroes  both  in  war  and  in  states- 
manship. These  assaults  upon  the  Fourth  of  July  closed  the  day 
for  a  proper  celebration.  These  assaults  upon  the  Fourth  of 
July  shut  up  the  doors  of  our  national  university  of  patriotism. 

We  here,  to-day,  thank  Henry  C.  Bowen  that  he  has  opened 
these  doors,  and  that  he  has  kept  them  open  for  twenty-one  years. 
A  classmate  of  mine  was  a  missionary  for  many  years  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa.  He  took  with  him  another  college  man  who  was 
in  another  class  in  our  time.  I  met  him  the  other  day  and  I 
said  to  him :  "Have  you.  anything  from  the  Coast  of  Africa  that 
will  prolong  life  by  adding  to  its  humor?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"you  know  Brother  Bumstead  who  went  out  with  me,  and  while 
I  took  my  wife  he  went  as  a  bachelor.    The  New  England  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  thought  he  would  be  much  more  useful  if  he 
had  a  wife,  and  so  they  sent  one  out  to  him.  The  climate  did 
not  agree  with  her,  and  she  climbed  the  Golden  Stairs.  When  the 
news  came  back,  the  missionary  society,  still  having  the  same 
view,  sent  him  another  wife,  and  unfortunately  she  became  an 
angel.  Then  they  selected  a  spinster  from  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
who  had  withstood  so  many  New  England  winters  they  said  she 
might  beat  any  African  summer ;"  and  my  classmate  said :  "As 
Bumstead  and  I  stood  upon  the  sand  when  the  ship  came  in,  his 
opera-glass  was  upon  his  eye  intent  upon  the  only  female  on  the 
deck,  and  he  dropped  the  opera-glass  in  the  sand,  and  he  said: 
'Brother  Brown,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  past 
finding  out.  Red  hair — and  for  the  third  time !'  "  I  hope 
Brother  Bowen  will  have  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  here  with  her 
hair  so  red  that  it  will  paint  the  whole  American  continent  with 
the  brightest  vermilion  for  all  time  to  come. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  nations  who  properly  regard 
and  properly  reverence  their  origin,  their  heroes,  their  founders, 
that  no  internal  dissension  and  no  external  foe  can  ever  succeed 
in  keeping  them  in  subjection.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about 
nations  and  peoples  who  have  no  imagination,  no  reverence  for 
the  past,  no  glorifying  and  enlarging  of  their  history — that  they 
are  easily  conquered,  and  their  territory  disappears  from  the  map 
of  nations.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  principle  is 
the  German  people.  For  two  thousand  years  they  have  felt  the 
buffets  of  wars,  of  invasions,  but  they  never  have  been  success- 
fully conquered  and  kept  in  subjection.  The  memory  of  their 
chieftains  who  fell  and  finally  defeated  the  Roman  legions  under 
the  greatest  generals  of  ancient  times  kept  their  patriotism  alive, 
kept  their  determination  to  be  a  free  and  united  people  always 
vigorous  and  strong.  The  memory  and  the  worship  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  heroism  of  Frederick  the  Great  unified  the 
German  people  and  created  the  German  Empire,  the  mightiest 
nation  in  Europe  to-day.  Because  Rome  two  thousand  years 
ago  was  mistress  of  the  world,  the  Italian  people,  bearing  it  in 
mind,  learning  it  in  their  schools,  having  it  stamped  upon  their 
hearts  and  upon  their  brains,  worked,  labored,  fought,  and  died, 
until  Rome  once  again  was  the  capital  of  Italy. 

We  have  in  our  American  list  of  the  things  to  be  proud  of  one 
which  is  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  nation  now  or 
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any  other  nation  which  has  ever  existed,  and  that  is  American 
liberty.  American  liberty  has  a  quality  which  no  republic  pos- 
sessed in  ancient,  medieval,  or  modern  times.  The  struggle 
of  people  to  be  free  has  been  going  on  ever  since  Christ  declared 
for  the  equality  and  the  freedom  of  mankind,  but  so  firm,  so 
strong,  so  steel-clasped,  so  unbreakable  were  the  shackles  of 
custom,  of  caste,  and  of  privilege  that  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  every  country  was  the  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  the  few.  The  republics  of  Italy  were  only 
republics  in  name,  and  died  because  they  did  not  have  the  divine 
spark  to  keep  alive  their  institutions.  Runnymede  is  glorious, 
and  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  are  the  charter  of  liberty; 
but  at  the  time  it  was  enunciated  it  was  only  liberty  for  the 
barons.  The  Poles  under  Kosciusko  and  the  Magyars  under 
Kossuth,  the  Hollanders  under  William  of  Orange,  and  the  Eng- 
lish under  Cromwell,  did  not  fight  for  the  liberties  which  we 
understand  and  enjoy.  The  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock  were 
the  real  revolutionists  and  the  real  rebels  against  British  author- 
ity, kingly  rule,  and  a  state  Church.  The  charter  framed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  with  its  declaration  of  just  and  equal 
rights,  was  the  dynamite  which  has  blown  up  thrones,  broken 
the  crust  of  caste,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  privilege.  It  was 
the  germ  which,  under  the  hand  of  Jefferson,  flowered  into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To  the  resistless  forces  of  that 
Mayflower  utterance  of  1620,  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law,  Cornwallis  surrendered  his  sword  at  Yorktown  and  Lee 
at  Appomattox! 

The  philosophers  of  the  French  Revolution  thought  that  they 
understood  liberty,  but  they  were  misled  by  the  old  idea  that 
every  man  is  absolutely  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  wishes,  that  he  has 
surrendered  certain  of  his  inalienable  rights  to  the  community, 
and  in  certain  contingencies  he  may  take  them  back.  That  is 
not  Americaa  liberty.  That  is  a  false  doctrine.  Cain  believed 
that  when  he  killed  Abel.  But  in  the  family  of  Adam  the  liberty 
of  every  child,  and  of*  Adam  and  Eve  themselves,  was  a  liberty 
to  work  out  the  best  and  highest  destiny  possible  to  them,  but 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  every  other  member  of  the 
family.  There  was  nothing  surrendered  because  nothing  was 
ever  granted  to  any  man  who  wronged  his  neighbor.  We  live 
in  a  period  when  it  is  our  pride  to  say — and  it  is  the  truth — that 
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our  nation  is  freer  from  perils  and  dangers  of  every  kind  than  it 
has  been  at  any  other  period  of  its  existence.  A  nation  that  has 
uprooted  slavery;  a  nation  that  has  throttled  anarchy;  a  nation 
that  has  overcome  bankruptcy  and  risen  triumphantly  with  its 
integrity  above  the  heresies  of  fiat  money  need  fear  no  peril  for 
the  future. 

We  behold  to-day  in  Russia,  with  horror,  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  whole  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment brought  to  bear  upon  three  millions  of  Hebrews  to  treat 
them  as  aliens  and  as  enemies.  They  have  been  for  three  hundred 
years  the  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  Russian  Empire;  and 
yet  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  of  its  army,  of  its  civil  force, 
is  brought  to  bear  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment and  to  refuse  them,  except  within  certain  limits,  the 
right  to  live  in  the  country  where  their  ancestors  have  lived  for 
ten  to  twenty  generations.  It  is  because  monarchical  institutions, 
autocratic  institutions,  class  institutions  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  assimilation  and  of  homogeneity.  In  the  past  fifty  years 
fifteen  millions  of  people  have  come  to.  this  country  from  abroad. 
They  belonged  to  every  race,  they  spoke  every  language  but  our 
own.  They  worshiped  in  every  form,  under  every  symbol,  and 
in  every  creed.  But  American  liberty  solved  the  problem.  These 
people  did  not  know  about  our  institutions,  or  understand  them. 
They  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  liberty  was  license,  and  yet 
the  solvent  power  of  American  liberty  made  them  citizens  and 
gave  to  the  immigrant  of  a  few  years  ago  the  same  rights  before 
the  law,  and  in  making  the  law,  that  is  possessed  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  These  fifteen  millions  of  people, 
under  the  operation  of  this  glorious  principle,  have  become  bone 
of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh.  They  have  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  they  have  assisted  in  increasing  its  wealth, 
its  power,  and  its  glory,  and  have  marched  with  equal  step  and 
equal  love  under  the  old  flag  for  the  preservation  of  the  glorious 
Republic  which  had  made  them  free.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  weak-kneed,  spindle-shanked,  hollow-stomached,  water- 
brained,  and  spirit-logged  creatures  who  despair  of  this  Re- 
public. 

I  have  no  sympathy  and  only  contempt  for  watery  patriotism. 
I  know  men  who  invest  abroad  because  they  see  the  shadow  of  an 
anarchy  and  communism  which  is  to  touch  their  possessions.    I 
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know  men  who  live  abroad  to  get  out  from  under  the  American 
avalanche.  I  hope  they  will  never  return.  We  neither  want  them, 
nor  do  we  want  the  offspring  of  such  stock.  What  are  our  perils  ? 
In  comparison  with  what  we  have  gone  through  and  overcome, 
they  are  nothing.  Our  dyspeptic  friends  talk  about  the  glory  of 
the  old  time  and  how  we  have  fallen  away  in  manners  and  in 
morals.  Why,  the  early  records  spoke  of  the  exceeding  drunken- 
ness among  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  and  there  is  not  such  record 
attaching  to  any  Church,  in  any  denomination,  in  any  State,  in 
any  township  of  the  United  States  to-day.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, I  have  just  been  informed  since  I  have  been  on  this  plat- 
form, had  for  its  inventions  by  Americans  two  things — the 
lightning-rod  and  shingle  nails — but  the  nineteenth  century  has 
contributed  more  to  the  happiness  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God 
than  all  the  centuries  that  preceded  it.  General  Washington's 
administration  and  his  Republic  were  rocked  to  the  center  by  a 
whisky  rebellion  in  a  county  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  our  time 
thirteen  States  and  a  million  of  men,  and  Americans  at  that,  in 
arms  against  the  Republic  for  its  overthrow,  only  placed  it  on 
firmer  foundations  with  purer  liberty.  Pah!  for  your  good  old 
times.    The  best  time  is  to-day,  except  to-morrow. 

I  like  to  brag  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  was  invited  by  a 
clerical  classmate  of  mine — most  of  my  classmates  became  min- 
isters, and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  they  say  they  keep  praying 
for  me,  and  I  keep  preying  on  my  fellow-men,  and  we  are  both 
satisfied — he  said :  "Come  around  to  my  church.  I  have  a  young 
minister  from  New  Haven  who  is  going  to  try  himself  this 
morning."  So  I  went  around.  The  young  clergyman  was  tremu- 
lous and  fearful,  and  he  took  for  his  text  the  verse :  "And  Enoch 
walked  with  God:  and  he  zuas  not,  for  God  took  him."  He  said 
that  Enoch  was  not  an  Episcopalian,  because  he  did  not 
go  to  theater  or  dance.  Enoch  was  not  a  Methodist,  because  he 
never  fell  from  grace.  Enoch  was  not  a  Presbyterian,  because 
he  believed  that  there  were  other  men  as  good  as  he.  Enoch  was 
not  a  Baptist,  because  he  did  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  water 
made  any  difference.  But  Enoch  was  a  Congregationalist,  be- 
cause he  walked  with  God.  Now,  Enoch  was  not  a  Russian 
under  the  Russian  autocracy,  nor  a  German  under  the  German 
Empire,  nor  an  Italian  under  the  Italian  Kingdom,  nor  an  Irish- 
man nor  an  Englishman  nor  a  Welshman  under  the  British 
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Queen;  but  he  was  all  of  them  under  the  American  flag, 
standing  within  the  borders  of  the  American  Republic,  be- 
cause he  walked  with  God  and  under  the  segis  of  American 
liberty! 

We  have  the  peril  of  the  saloon;  but  we  shall  overcome 
it.  The  saloon  destroys  eighty  thousand  youths  a  year,  and 
sends  them  to  drunkards'  graves ;  but  we  shall  control  it.  That  we 
have  not  yet  found  the  way  is  simply  an  incentive  to  the  genius 
of  the  American  people,  to  the  Government,  to  find  the  way. 
We  hear  much  said  about  the  perils  of  great  wealth,  but  great 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  this  country  in  the  last  fifty 
years  because  of  great  opportunities  of  which  masterful  men 
availed  themselves.  That  great  wealth  is  dissipated  or  squan- 
dered or  distributed,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  disappears  in  the 
second  or  third  generation.  My  experience  as  an  attorney  and 
counsel  for  men  of  large  wealth,  with  an  unusual  clientage  of  that 
sort  and  of  unusual  number,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has 
been  that  eight-tenths  of  them  lose  their  fortunes  in  their  life- 
time. But  while  these  men,  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  oil  wells,  owing  to  the  discov- 
ery of  mines  of  the  different  metals,  owing  to  the  inventions  with 
electricity  and  with  steam,  have  accumulated  great  fortunes,  be- 
cause they  could  master  the  forces,  they  have  taken  nothing  from 
the  country,  but  have  added  to  it,  and  millions  have  marched 
with  them  in  the  accumulation  of  money,  though  not  so  much. 
The  country  never  had  so  many  homes  owned  by  the  occupants, 
and  never  had  such  good  incomes,  such  general  distribution  of 
property,  and  such  good  wages  as  it  has  to-day.  As  I  was  riding 
up  here  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Bowen  pointed  out  to  me  a 
farmer's  house  in  which  he  said  was  born  and  reared,  in  this 
town,  a  man  who  went  out  from  this  town  and  by  his  capacity 
to  grasp  an  invention  in  rubber  and  utilize  it,  has  made  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Is  this  town  the  poorer?  Some  day  he  will 
leave  a  million  of  it  to  the  town.  Henry  C.  Bowen  went  out 
from  this  town  a  hundred  or  two  years  ago  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  and  he  has  made  it.  He  cut  a  broad  swath.  The 
whole  town  looked  at  him.  He  made  a  fortune— I  hope  it  is  ten 
millions— and  he  came  back  here.  And  what  did  the  town  lose, 
and  what  did  it  gain?  Part  of  what  it  gained  we  are  enjoying 
to-day. 
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You  have  the  perils  of  immigration.  Well,  we  do  not  intend 
that  this  shall  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world.  I  would  be 
willing  to  leave  the  formulation  of  the  methods  by  which  immi- 
gration should  be  brought  within  safe  limitations  and  restric- 
tions to  representatives  of  the  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  and 
Italian  societies  of  the  United  States.  We  want  no  contract 
labor  to  pauperize  our  industries ;  no  criminals  to  prey  upon  our 
communities  and  fill  our  prisons;  no  lepers  to  debase  our  blood 
and  deplete  our  hospital  funds.  But  we  still  have  room  for  the 
honest,  the  healthy,  the  industrious,  and  the  intelligent,  who 
come  to  us  to  improve  their  condition  and  add  to  our  national 
strength.  We  have  the  peril  of  corporations,  but  corporations  are 
the  creatures  of  the  law,  and  the  people  who  make  the  laws  have 
the  control  of  them  in  their  own  hands,  and  when  the  community 
say  they  are  afraid  of  a  corporation,  why,  then,  send  an  honest 
man  to  the  Legislature  and  fix  the  law  to  suit  yourselves. 

We  have  the  peril  of  trusts;  but  if  a  trust  is  outside  of  the 
law,  let  the  legal  authorities  bring  it  within  its  jurisdiction.  If 
the  law  which  permits  the  trust  destroys  competition,  destroys 
business,  restrains  commerce,  then  amend  the  law  and  make  the 
monopoly  amenable  to  its  power. 

Fellow-citizens,  this  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Fourth  of 
July  gives  perfume  to  the  whole  air  which  encircles  this  globe. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  breathes  it,  no  matter  where 
he  or  she  is,  feels  the  better  for  it.  There  is  not  a  liberal  senti- 
ment where  civilization  is  known  that  is  not  quickened  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  It  reaches  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  and  it  enters 
the  tent  of  the  conscript.  The  one  says :  "There  is  for  me  and 
for  my  children  something  better  than  this  hut.',  The  other 
says :  "Why  should  I  fight  to  uphold  thrones  and  cut  the  throat 
of  my  brother  to  maintain  caste  and  privilege?"  The  Fourth  of 
July  lifts  the  thought,  the  aspirations,  the  prayers  of  the  people  of 
all  countries  to  higher  planes  of  living,  thinking,  and  dying. 
Why,  it  is  a  university,  a  college,  a  high  school,  a  common  school 
— it  is  a  liberal  education  in  patriotism  and  manhood.  The 
Fourth  of  July  immortalizes  Cromwell  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
after  kings  have  hung  his  bones  on  the  gibbet.  It  fills  the  proud- 
est panel  in  the  proudest  legislative  hall  in  the  world — the  House 
of  Lords — with  the  picture  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
The  Fourth  of  July  created  the  French  Republic,  and  was  the 
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force  with  which  it  broke  the  power  of  imperialism,  of  mon- 
archy, of  Boulangerism,  of  anarchy  and  communism,  and  per- 
petuated the  Republic's  life. 

All  hail  the  glorious  Fourth!  Let  us,  speaking  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  our  sixty-three  millions  of  people,  keep  true  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Let  us  deify  the  memories  of 
Washington,  of  Hamilton,  of  Jefferson,  of  Roger  Sherman,  of 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  John  Hancock,  of  the  two  Adamses,  of 
Schuyler  and  of  Greene.  Let  us  take  new  hope,  new  strength, 
from  each  recurring  celebration.  Let  grateful  nations  for  un- 
numbered generations  proclaim  what  the  Fourth  of  July  is, 
what  it  means,  what  it  has  done.  Let  our  own  people  march 
down  the  ages  in  each  century,  gathering  larger  fruits  from  the 
lessons  of  this  day,  with  the  Bible  for  their  guide  in  morals  and 
conduct,  the  Constitution  for  their  text-book  of  liberty  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  flag  for  their  symbol  of  patriotism  and  of 
liberty,  of  faith  and  of  good  works. 
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SPEECH   AT  THE  CELEBRATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE  DAY   IN   PARIS, 
FRANCE,  JULY  5,   1 897. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  celebrating  the  Fourth 
of  July  more  years  than  I  care  to  admit,  but  none  of  them  has 
been  more  interesting  in  place,  conditions  and  surroundings  than 
our  ceremony  to-night.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  in  this  country  and  pass  our  early  lives  in  the  village 
streets  and  the  green  fields  understand  the  old-time  Fourth  of 
July  as  city-bred  men  never  can. 

We  who  have  passed  the  middle  period,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  gently  sliding  down-hill,  can  vividly  recall  that  first  greatest 
day  in  our  existence,  when,  the  owner  of  a  good-sized  cannon, 
we  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  to  give  volume  to  the  sound,  and  in 
the  bursting  of  the  artillery  were  as  proud  as  veteran  soldiers 
of  our  wounds.  The  event  which  delighted  me  most  was  that 
the  watchmen  in  the  belfries  of  the  village  churches  mistook  it 
for  the  sunrise  gun  and  rang  in  the  glorious  day  two  hours  in 
advance.  I  recall  with  pleasure  my  first  Fourth  of  July,  the 
procession  with  the  Grand  Marshal  at  its  head  with  difficulty 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  horse ;  the  carriages  conveying  the 
oldest  inhabitants  as  representatives  of  the  veterans  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  the  military  company,  the  fire  company,  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  the  Oddfellows,  and  the  school  children. 
The  meeting  in  the  grove,  the  solemn  invocation  by  the  preacher, 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  the  oration,  the  " Star-Spangled 
Banner"  by  the  village  choir,  and  the  Christian  doxology  by 
everybody — that  is  America,  that  is  home. 

On  this  occasion,  General  James  W.  Husted,  then  a  law  stu- 
dent in  the  village,  instead  of  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, committed  it  to  memory  and  declaimed  it  with  passion- 
ate fervor.  An  Irishman  in  the  crowd,  unfamiliar  with  the 
immortal  instrument,  as  Husted  was  reciting  Jefferson's  words, 
the  catalogue  of  the  tyrannies  of  the  mother  country  against  the 
colonies,  shouted  "Give  it  to  England,  Jimmy.     Hit  her  again. 
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Bedad,  that  speech  of  yours  will  make  a  Governor  of  the  State !" 

In  this  age,  when  sestheticism  and  superfine  culture  suppress 
noise  and  despise  enthusiasn,  I  still  love  the  old-fashioned  Fourth 
of  July;  the  Fourth,  celebrated  as  Daniel  Webster  said  John 
Adams  predicted  it  would  be,  in  his  speech  in  the  Convention  upon 
its  adoption,  with  music  and  processions,  with  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations, with  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

The  methods  of  greeting  our  national  anniversary  at  different 
periods  have  been  the  indices  of  the  evolution  of  patriotism.  So 
long  as  there  survived  a  Continental  soldier,  the  Fourth  repre- 
sented the  living  realities,  the  suffering  and  the  privation,  the 
triumph  and  the  results  of  our  struggle  for  independence.  The 
rapid  and  marvelous  development  of  our  country,  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  the  numberless  and  brilliant  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  created  the  age  of  American  material- 
ism. It  even  affected  the  pulpit  and  infected  the  colleges.  It 
became  bad  form  to  exhibit  enthusiasm,  and  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
by  press  and  caricature  met  every  effort  of  the  citizen  soldiery 
to  maintain  a  disciplined  national  militia.  The  Fourth  scarcely 
existed ;  patriotism  seemed  buried  in  a  coffin  of  gold. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  beneficent  shock  which  not  only  extir- 
pated slavery  and  reunited  the  Union,  but  which  brought  out  the 
latent  patriotism  of  our  people  and  made  us  the  citizens  of  the 
country  rejoicing  in  our  loyalty  to  one  Government,  and  North 
and  South  marching  together  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny 
under  one  flag. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  fell  upon  the  battle- 
field on  one  side  and  the  other  in  our  great  contest  illustrated  in 
their  lives  and  in  their  deaths,  in  their  sacrifices  of  home  and  em- 
ployment, that  upon  our  American  soil,  no  conditions  which  in 
other  ages  have  enervated  the  people  and  weakened  their  love  of 
country  can  impair  the  energy  which  builded  our  Republic  upon 
sure  foundations. 

A  distinguished  Confederate  officer  told  me  that  his  brigade 
had  been  fighting  for  seven  days  in  the  wilderness  and  marching 
every  night  all  night  to  take  up  a  new  position  of  defence  for 
another  all  day  battle.  He  dropped  asleep  by  the  roadside,  and 
when  he  awoke,  a  straggler  was  walking  along  wearily  dragging 
his  gun  by  the  barrel  and  soliloquizing  to  himself  aloud.  Said  he : 
"I  have  left  a  comfortable  home,  sacrificed  a  prosperous  farm, 
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become  ragged  and  hungry ;  I  fight  all  day,  I  walk  all  night  and 
fight  all  the  next  day,  because  I  love  my  country;  but  if  ever  I 
get  home  alive  I  swear  I  will  never  fall  in  love  with  another  coun- 
try." But  that  weary  soldier,  bankrupt  in  purse,  in  health  and  in 
strength,  was  still  moving  to  the  battlefield  because  he  yet  loved 
and  would  love,  as  did  the  wearied  soldier  who  fought  against 
him,  his  own  country. 

The  best  result  of  the  Civil  War  is  the  nationality  of  our  flag 
— the  embodiment  of  our  hopes,  our  prayers;  the  emblem  of  our 
glorious  past ;  the  sign,  like  the  cross  in  the  clouds,  of  our  great 
future.  I  sailed  the  other  night  down  the  lines  between  the 
illuminated  warships  at  the  naval  review  of  Great  Britain.  With 
its  strength  and  power  and  possibilities  brought  out  by  myriads  of 
electric  lights  it  was  the  most  marvelous  demonstration  of  sea- 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

English  men-of-war  do  not  carry  their  flags  at  night;  sud- 
denly I  saw  upon  a  ship  a  flag  waving  so  brilliantly  illuminated 
that  it  seemed  an  electric  banner;  it  was  the  American  flag  wav- 
ing from  the  masthead  of  the  Brooklyn  and  sharing  her  illumina- 
tion. I  felt  instantly  a  suggestion  of  the  inspiration  which  gave 
to  us  our  national  anthem. 

"  'Mid  the  rockets'  red  glare 
And  bombs  bursting  in  air 
I  saw  through  the  smoke 
That  our  flag  was  still  there." 

I  have  spoken  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  fields  at  a  meeting 
of  the  country-side,  in  the  village  church,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  crowded  city,  under  the  English  flag  upon  an  English  steam- 
ship crossing  the  Atlantic,  but  never  under  more  interesting  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place  than  to-night.  The  Fourth  of  July  can 
be  appropriately  solemnized  by  an  American  upon  French  soil. 

We  acknowledge  on  this  day,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
debt  we  owe  to  France  for  her  assistance  in  our  hour  of  need. 
The  great  figures  in  our  Temple  of  Liberty  are  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  Greene,  de  Grasse  and  Paul  Jones. 
We  have  repaid  our  debt,  which  can  never  be  liquidated,  by 
furnishing  the  example  of  constitutional  government,  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  equal  laws  for  all  men ;  a  government  established  by 
the  assistance  of  French  valor  and  heroism,  and  that  example, 
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after  a  hundred  years  of  struggle,  has  borne  brilliant  fruit  in  the 
French  Republic. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the  conservatory  of  liberty, 
and  the  seeds  of  its  glorious  and  beneficent  fruitage  have  been 
scattered  over  the  world.  Nowhere  have  they  found  more  con- 
genial soil,  and  nowhere  has  there  been  gathered  a  richer  harvest 
of  the  rights  of  man,  than  in  France. 

The  old  clapper,  clanging  out  the  joyful  news  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Independence  Hall 
cracked  the  Liberty  Bell,  but  at  the  same  time  it  pulverized  the 
stones  of  the  Bastile. 

When  Franklin  appeared  as  the  first  predecessor  of  the  elo- 
quent and  distinguished  gentleman  who  now  represents  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  to  France,  his  presence  was  incar- 
nated liberty.  With  a  key  upon  a  kite  string,  he  had  drawn  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  but  at  the  French  Court  he  was  an 
electric  battery  of  freedom. 

The  six  thousand  soldiers  of  France  who  had  fought  under 
Washington,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  American 
battlefields  from  West  Point  to  Yorktown,  who  had  breathed  the 
free  air  of  the  United  States  and  felt  the  contact  of  a  free  people 
with  free  institutions,  came  back  to  France  the  apostles  of  Lib- 
erty. They  had  no  part,  from  Lafayette  to  the  common  soldier, 
in  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the  horrors  of  the 
Commune.  They  struggled  and  fought  for  law  and  liberty,  not 
license  in  the  name  of  liberty.  They  struggled  for  constitutional 
government,  and  for  that  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
orderly  society  which  was  first  enunciated  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  when  the  Pilgrims  declared  "we  will  found  a  govern- 
ment of  just  and  equal  laws,"  and  which  found  its  completest 
expression  in  the  words  of  our  immortal  Declaration,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It  has  been  sneer ingly  said  of  us  by  our  critics  that  our 
national  characteristics  are  bigness  and  brag,  and  that  we  give  to 
each  its  fullest  expression  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  the  sense  in 
which  a  song  of  derision  became  a  paean  of  victory  and  "Yankee 
Doodle"  our  favorite  melody,  I  accept  the  term  "bigness  and 
brag." 

If  by  "bigness"  is  meant  a  country  with  seventy  millions  of 
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people,  which  is  to-day  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  greatest  opportunities,  and  which  can  support  five  hundred 
millions,  then  we  are  big. 

An  enthusiastic  American,  contemplating  the  size  of  our 
country,  said  that  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  aurora 
borealis,  on  the  south  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the 
east  by  primeval  chaos  and  on  the  west  by  the  day  of  judgment. 
While  rather  loose  in  his  language,  he  was  not  far  astray  in  his 
facts. 

If  by  "brag"  is  meant  that  once  a  year,  in  the  mildest  and 
most  restrained  way,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  recite  that  we 
have  accomplished  more  in  a  hundred  years  in  all  that  constitutes 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  in  contributions  to  humanity 
and  civilization  and  liberty,  than  any  other  country  has  done  in 
ten  centuries,  then  we  brag ;  but  it  is  our  day,  our  hour,  our  time, 
and  we  accord  to  every  other  nation  their  privilege  on  their 
national  holiday. 

Certainly  the  mother  country,  Great  Britain,  after  what  has 
transpired  in  the  last  two  weeks,  cannot  any  longer  accuse  us 
of  brag.  I  was  in  London  during  the  Jubilee  procession  and  on 
the  Solent  at  the  naval  review ;  each  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
national  power,  resources,  progress  and  growth.  Each  was  a 
superb  tribute  to  a  Sovereign  who,  during  an  unprecedented 
reign  of  sixty  years,  had  illustrated  so  admirably  her  wisdom  as 
a  ruler  and  her  virtues  as  a  woman. 

We,  as  Americans,  can  cheerfully  and  applaudingly  say  all 
this  for  the  mother  country,  but  when  that  came  to  be  stated 
by  the  English  people,  in  the  English  newspapers  and  by  English 
statesmen,  no  effort  made  by  the  wildest  and  woolliest  orator  of 
the  unfettered  West  ever  equaled  or  rose  to  such  heights  of 
pride  and  panegyric.  The  one  regret,  and  an  American  has  often 
felt  it,  was  the  poverty  of  the  English  language  in  superlatives. 
I  felt  that  I  read,  heard,  and  sympathized  that  we  had  inherited 
brag. 

I  trust  that  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  of  July,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  may  stand  not 
only  for  Liberty,  but  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  May  the  time 
come  when  the  principles  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of 
international  difficulties  shall  universally  replace  the  appeal  to 
arms. 
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No  better  proof  of  the  relations  which  have  been  brought 
about  in  a  hundred  years  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  could  have  been  had  than  in  these  two  illustrations. 
The  first  is  a  prayer  by  a  Puritan  Minister,  an  English  colon- 
ist, during  the  Revolutionary  War  when  Sheldon's  cavalry 
of  the  Continental  Army  stopped  Sunday  at  his  church  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.  There  was  a  British  army  on  the  ocean  coming  to 
America  at  the  time. 

This  militant  clergyman  said :  "Oh  Lord,  we  view  with  terror 
and  dismay  the  enemies  of  Thy  holy  religion.  Wilt  Thou  send 
storm  and  tempest  to  toss  them  upon  the  sea  and  to  overwhelm 
them  in  the  mighty  deep  and  scatter  them  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth?  But  peradventure,  should  any  escape  Thy  venge- 
ance, collect  them  again  together,  O  Lord,  as  in  the  bottom  of 
Thy  hand,  and  let  Thy  lightnings  play  upon  them.  We  beseech 
Thee,  moreover,  that  Thou  do  gird  up  the  loins  of  these  Thy 
servants  who  are  going  forth  to  fight  Thy  battles.  Make  them 
strong  men,  that  one  shall  chase  a  thousand  and  two  shall  put 
ten  thousand  to  flight." 

After  a  hundred  years,  when  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  each  grown  marvelously  in  territory,  in  population, 
in  wealth,  in  intelligence  and  power,  we  send  a  special  Ambassa- 
dor to  congratulate  the  mother  country  upon  her  progress  and 
prosperity,  and  a  cruiser  to  participate  in  her  marvelous  naval 
review  to  congratulate  her  upon  that  possession  of  the  seas  which 
secures  for  her  islands  their  safety  and  safeguards  English 
liberty  and  civilization. 

America  stands  for  peace ;  the  advice  of  Washington  not  to 
engage  in  European  complications  is  the  policy  of  to-day.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  stands  for  peace  and  for  arbitration.  We  take 
under  our  protection  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  we  guarantee 
to  its  republics  their  independence  and  liberty. 

We  extend  to  France  welcome  and  all  hail;  welcome  among 
the  free  Republics  of  the  world,  and  all  hail  in  the  fulfilment  of 
a  brilliant  and  magnificent  destiny. 
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ORATION  ON  DECORATION   DAY  AT  THE  ACADEMY  OF   MUSIC,   NEW 
YORK,  MAY  30,   1879. 

Veterans,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  The  occasion  which 
calls  us  together  is  the  most  interesting  of  our  national  celebra- 
tions. While  others  appeal  to  our  pride  or  recall  the  collections 
of  a  historic  past,  the  events  of  to-day  form  part  of  our  own 
experience,  revive  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  we  all  individually 
and  collectively  have  felt,  and  recall  those  whose  loss  touched  and 
stirred  the  deepest  and  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart.  But 
while  the  associations  of  the  day  are  so  sacred  and  personal,  we 
cannot  give  all  its  hours  to  the  luxury  of  grief,  or  surrender 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  waves  of  sentiment.  The  time  has 
come,  and  as  the  years  elapse  it  will  be  more  and  more  important 
that,  mingling  with  our  recollections  and  eulogies,  should  be  told 
the  story  of  the  causes  of  the  great  contest,  the  issues  it  decided, 
and  the  results  which  have  been  attained. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  a  picture  remarkable  for 
its  naturalness  and  the  story  it  portrayed.  It  was  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth.  An  aged  fifer,  his  gray  locks  streaming  in  the  wind, 
with  eager  step  was  leading  his  company  on  to  the  fray.  A 
drummer  boy  by  his  side  was  looking  anxiously  into  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  catching  from  him  the  tune  and  the  step  of 
the  music  of  liberty.  So  upon  this  day,  from  the  lives  and  the 
deeds  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  great  Civil  War,  from  the 
causes  for  which  they  died  and  the  results  which  they  achieved, 
we  take  our  step  and  learn  our  lesson  of  how  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  union  of  these  States. 

We  are  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  generations  of  man. 
While  others  have  passed  their  peaceful  and  eventless  lives  with- 
out incident  and  without  history,  it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness 
some  of  the  mightiest  events  of  all  time ;  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  grandest  questions  which  have  ever  agitated  a 
people,  and  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  and  decide  the  issue  which 
settled  the  destiny  of  humanity  and  liberty  upon  this  continent. 
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Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
Sumter;  fourteen  since  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox;  and  yet 
so  rapid  has  been  the  stride  of  opinion  and  the  march  of  events, 
that  this  great  struggle  seems  already  relegated  to  a  dim  and 
historic  past.  But  around  our  knees,  about  our  chairs,  and  in 
this  audience  are  gathered  the  eager  upturned  faces  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic,  asking:  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  these  ceremonials?  Why  are  flowers  strewn 
upon  these  graves  ?  Why  this  gathering  of  the  people  together  ? 
For  what  did  these  men  fight  and  die?" 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  necessary  now,  and  will 
become  more  necessary  every  year,  to  keep  alive  in  the  national 
mind  the  value  of  our  institutions  and  their  tremendous  cost. 
Our  forefathers,  great  and  wise  as  they  were,  committed  a  fatal 
error  in  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  when  they  crippled  free- 
dom by  a  compromise  with  slavery.  While  proclaiming  in  noble 
language  and  lofty  spirit  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  the  only  answer  the  American  citizen  had  for 
seventy  years  to  the  sneer  of  the  monarchist  was  a  blow  or  a 
blush.  For  the  preservation  of  that  institution,  opinions  were 
inculcated  and  measures  proposed  which  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  imperiled  the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  cancer 
in  the  body  politic,  which  until  it  was  cut  out  by  the  Civil  War, 
constantly  threatened  to  destroy  the  national  life.  To  protect, 
extend,  and  preserve  it  the  men  most  interested  taught  to  three 
generations  of  the  people  of  the  States  where  it  existed  the  heresy 
of  secession,  the  idea  of  extreme  State  rights;  the  opinion  that 
the  State  was  superior  to  the  General  Government,  that  the  al- 
legiance of  the  citizen  was  to  his  State  first,  and  his  country 
afterward,  and  that  the  sovereign  State  at  any  time  of  its  own 
motion  could  dissolve  the  compact  and  set  up  for  itself.  This 
idea,  enforced  by  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  the  ablest  men,  and 
buttressed  and  fortified  by  necessity,  came  to  be  thoroughly  and 
honestly  believed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people. 
In  1820  it  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
danger  was  only  averted  by  compromise.  In  1833  it  sought  to 
destroy  the  Republic,  and  the  Nation  was  saved  by  the  indomit- 
able will  and  the  dauntless  courage  of  Andrew  Jackson.     In 
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1850  it  threatened  disunion,  and  was  appeased  by  compromise. 
In  1854  it  clamored  for  secession,  and  was  again  pacified  by 
compromise.  In  i860  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  forms  of  law  and  according  to  the  Constitution,  elected  the 
President  of  their  choice.  By  residence,  association,  and  opinion, 
he  was  distasteful  to  the  men  interested  in  upholding  the  system 
of  slavery,  and  they  immediately  plunged  the  country  into  the 
most  tremendous  and  disastrous  civil  war  of  modern  timec.  That 
contest  was  not  a  conflict  of  ambition,  or  aggression,  or  territorial 
aggrandizement;  it  was  a  war  of  ideas.  On  the  one  side  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  had  been  cultivated  a  belief  in  the 
righteousness  and  rightfulness  of  human  slavery  and  State 
rights;  on  the  other,  devotion  to  human  liberty  and  nationality. 
These  two  ideas,  with  men  of  the  same  race,  and  of  kindred 
blood  behind  them,  met  in  deadly  conflict  upon  the  battle-field. 
The  Almighty  permitted  that  strife  to  rage  for  four  years.  He 
permitted  a  million  men  on  one  side  and  the  other  to  lose  their 
lives.  He  permitted  twelve  thousand  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  to  be  squandred,  lost,  and  destroyed ;  but  when,  by 
these  tremendous  sacrifices,  the  sin  of  the  nation  had  been  expi- 
ated, He  set  the  seal  of  victory  upon  the  side  of  nationality  and 
liberty.  When  the  contest  was  over,  in  the  grave  which  was  dug 
were  buried  the  shackles  of  four  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
the  idea  of  secession  and  State  rights;  and  upon  it  was  builded 
a  monument  which  will  endure  forever — to  Nationality,  Liberty, 
and  the  Rights  of  Man.  From  the  battlements  of  Heaven  to- 
night there  look  down  upon  us  the  spirits  of  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederate  dead.  I  believe  that  as  together  in  the  clearer 
light  of  the  spirit  land  they  see  right  and  wrong,  the  Confederate 
and  the  Federal  alike  join  with  us  in  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
to  Almighty  God  that  the  issue  of  the  war  was  liberty  and 
nationality,  and  not  slavery  and  secession :  and  as  a  broader  and 
healthier  public  sentiment  prevails,  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
without  regard  to  previous  sectional  associations  or  party  affili- 
ations, have  come  almost  unanimously  to  the  same  opinion. 

We  look  back  upon  the  scenes  which  transpired  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  wonder  and  amazement. 
When  its  story  is  read  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  credit  all  its  details.  On  the  one  side  the  South  had  become 
the  spoiled  darling  of  the  Nation;  it  had  devoted  itself  to  politics 
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and  to  the  science  of  government ;  it  had  exercised  a  controlling 
voice  and  influence  in  the  national  councils  for  two  generations : 
it  was  proud,  high-spirited,  and  aggressive.  We  were  fond  of 
saying  to  older  and  more  aristocratic  countries :  We  too  have  a 
class  which  lives  by  the  labor  of  others,  and  which  is  born  and 
educated  to  govern.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  was  given 
up  to  materialism;  it  had  devoted  itself  to  the  development  of 
its  material  prosperity;  it  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  min- 
ing, in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  the 
inventions ;  it  was  accumulating,  and  had  accumulated,  enormous 
wealth,  was  enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  living  in  the 
pleasures  and  the  luxuries  which  flow  from  these  results. 

All  revolutions  and  all  conspiracies  against  constituted 
authority  are  brought  about  by  minorities.  It  is  because  the 
minority  are  banded  together  for  a  single  and  common  purpose. 
They  have  cut  the  bridges  behind  them.  They  have  staked  life, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  on  the  issue.  For  them  it  is  patriotism  if 
they  succeed,  treason  and  death  if  they  fail;  and  they  carry 
with  them,  by  force  of  compact  and  energetic  earnestness,  all 
who  share  in  their  belief  and  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  their 
plans.  Edward  Everett  has  said  that  ten  men  precipitated  the 
great  rebellion  of  1861 ;  and  it  was  precipitated  for  the  purpose, 
as  Alexander  H.  Stephens  declared,  of  founding  a  new  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  chief  of  the  corner  should  be  the  stone  which 
the  original  builders  rejected.  But  all  now  see  and  acknowledge 
that  had  the  rebellion  succeeded,  instead  of  two  Governments, 
there  would  have  been  a  dozen;  and  in  the  jealousies  of  little 
and  contending  sovereignties,  security  for  property  and  life  and 
all  liberty  would  have  been  lost. 

When  the  world  looked  upon  the  combatants  as  they  stood 
in  i860  and  1861,  with  the  South  united  and  intent  upon  a  single 
purpose;  with  the  North  divided  and  devoted  to  money-making 
they  said:  "Here  on  the  one  side  is  military  skill  and  martial 
ardor,  and  on  the  other  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  the  end  will 
not  be  doubtful."  So  anxious  were  we  for  peace  and  prosperity, 
so  accustomed  to  bluster  and  threats,  that  we  saw  the  Navy  scat- 
tered so  that  only  one  ship  of  twenty  guns  remained  in  American 
waters,  and  entered  no  protest.  We  saw  the  Army  divided  so 
that  a  regiment  of  regulars  could  not  be  got  together,  and  we 
entered  no  protest.     We  saw  the  arsenals  and  forts  denuded  of 
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arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which  were  placed  at  points  where 
they  could  be  conveniently  seized  by  drilling  bands  of  conspir- 
ators, and  we  entered  no  protest.  We  saw  companies  forming, 
regiments  rendezvousing,  armies  mustering,  and  we  did  nothing. 
When  a  sovereign  State  protested  against  the  Government  put- 
ting troops  into  a  national  fort  for  its  defense,  we  half  admitted 
it  was  right.  When  the  same  State  declared  it  to  be  an  act  of 
war  for  the  troops  in  a  Federal  fort  to  defend  it  against  seizure 
by  the  State,  half  of  the  North  almost  thought  the  defense  was 
wrong.  But  we  all  remember  that  beautiful  Sunday  morning 
when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  country  that  the  flag  had 
been  fired  upon  at  Sumter.  Instantly  all  apathetic  elements  and 
diverging  opinions  were  cemented  into  one  common  mass,  with 
one  common  resolve.  The  flag  fired  upon!  We  had  seen  it 
floating  from  mastheads  and  public  buildings,  carried  in  proces- 
sions and  upon  mimic  battlefields,  and  little  knew  how  much 
tenderness  and  affection  were  emblemed  to  us  in  its  folds.  We 
little  knew  that  way  down  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  was  the 
belief  that  in  the  flag  were  symbolized  the  Republic  and  its  Con- 
stitution, its  institutions,  its  liberty,  its  glory,  its  past,  its  present, 
and  its  future.  At  first  all  were  stunned;  then  succeeded  amaze- 
ment, then  indignation,  and  then  a  settled  purpose  that  war  should 
be  waged  until  that  flag  was  recognized  and  acknowledged  as 
the  emblem  of  the  nation  wherever  it  had  ever  waved.  The  shell 
of  materialism  dropped  from  the  manhood  of  the  North,  and  it 
stood  forth  spiritualized  into  purest  patriotism.  The  manufac- 
tory was  deserted,  the  plow  was  left  in  the  furrow,  the  spade  in 
the  sod,  the  mining-tool  in  the  shaft.  The  law-office  was  closed, 
the  pulpit  was  empty,  and  without  regard  to  previous  opinions  or 
party  affiliations,  a  million  of  men  marched  forth  to  the  defense 
of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

There  was  no  malice,  no  vengefulness,  no  vindictiveness  in 
this  vast  array.  The  contest  was  not  attended  with  the  havoc, 
ravages,  outrages,  and  sackings  which  have  characterized  other 
wars.  There  have  been  wars  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
will  probably  be  until  the  end  of  time,  but  most  of  them  were  for 
ambition  or  to  acquire  territory.  England  waged  one  of  her 
most  expensive  and  destructive  conflicts  with  Holland  because 
of  an  offensive  picture  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Amsterdam.  France 
carried  on  one  of  the  most  desolating  wars  in  history,  making 
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the  homes  of  millions  of  people  a  desert,  that  a  corrupt  minister 
might  abuse  a  mighty  monarch.  But  this  conflict  was  to  pre- 
serve and  not  to  destroy,  and  when  it  was  ended  the  world  saw 
how  magnanimous  a  free  people  could  be.  The  Republic  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore  held  no  State  trials,  closed  no  prison  doors 
upon  political  offenders,  reared  no  scaffolds  amidst  the  ashes  of 
the  Rebellion,  but  said:  "You  are  all  equally  the  children  of  a 
common  Government  and  the  heirs  of  a  common  destiny,  and  all 
the  benefits  of  free  institutions,  all  the  liberty,  all  the  rights, 
and  all  the  advantages  which  are  possessed  by  those  who  fought 
to  sustain  the  Union,  shall  be  shared  equally  by  those  who  fought 
to  destroy  it."  This  grand  magnanimity  ought  to  have  cemented 
and  consolidated  the  fragments  of  the  Union,  and  built  it  up  into 
a  stronger  and  better  nation  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  In  the 
fourteen  years  of  reconciliation  and  of  reconstruction  there  is 
much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  much  to  regret.  As  always  happens 
in  great  social  disturbances,  bad  men,  imported  and  native-born, 
taking  advantage  of  the  newly  enfranchised  and  uneducated  vote, 
seized  upon  the  governments  of  those  States  to  plunder  and  steal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pardoned  rebel,  when  power  came  into 
his  hands,  denied  to  the  freedman  the  rights  which  had  been  so 
generously  granted  to  himself  and  prevented  the  free  exercise 
of  the  ballot.  We  can  never  have  in  this  country  permanent  peace 
and  the  assurance  of  settled  and  prosperous  government  until,  on 
the  one  hand,  public  sentiment  and  the  law  can  control  and 
punish  the  State  officer,  the  legislator,  the  judge,  and  the  public 
official  who  is  unfaithful  to  his  trust;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  voter  is  educated  up  to  the  fullest  appreciation  of  and  ability 
to  exercise  the  priceless  gift  of  the  franchise,  and  the  ballot-box 
is  free  from  fraud  and  the  ballot  from  intimidation.  There  must 
be  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment  which  will  bury  in  a  com- 
mon grave  the  "carpet-bag"  thief  and  the  Confederate  "bull- 
dozer." 

The  distinction  of  the  volunteer  army  (the  graves  of  whose 
dead  we  strew  to-day  with  flowers)  over  all  other  armies  of  all 
times,  was  its  intelligence.  Behind  every  musket  was  a  thinking 
man.  On  the  march,  around  the  camp-fire,  in  the  hospital  and 
the  prison,  and  in  letters  to  friends  at  home,  these  men  discussed 
the  issues  at  stake,  and  the  results  which  would  follow  defeat 
or  victory,  with  as  much  statesmanship  and  prophetic  force  as 
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the  representatives  in  Congress.  Of  the  million  volunteer  sol- 
diers, thousands  were  fitted  by  culture,  ability,  and  character  to 
be  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Latour  D'Auvergne  was  a 
grenadier  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  Bravest  of  the  brave  on 
every  battle-field,  he  was  tendered  for  distinguished  services  a 
sword  bearing  the  inscription,  "To  the  first  grenadier  of  France" ; 
but  he  refused  it,  saying  :  "Among  us  soldiers  there  is  neither 
first  nor  last."  Constantly  declining  promotion,  and  ever  win- 
ning fresh  laurels,  he  fell  fighting  gloriously  for  his  country, 
and  an  imperial  decree  gave  to  him  a  distinction  never  enjoyed 
by  the  proudest  marshals  of  the  Empire.  His  name  continued 
on  the  roll  of  his  company,  and  when  it  was  called  the  oldest 
sergeant  answered :  "Died  on  the  field  of  honor."  And  this 
year  and  next,  and  for  the  next  decade,  and  centuries  after,  on 
the  anniversary  of  this  day,  when  the  roll-call  in  every  church- 
yard and  village  cemetery  of  the  men  who  died  in  the  conflict 
is  read,  the  answer  of  a  grateful  people  will  be :  "Dead  upon  the 
field  of  honor."  While  thousands  of  Confederates,  in  that  last 
moment  when,  upon  the  confines  of  eternity,  the  mind  distin- 
guishes more  accurately  the  right  from  the  wrong,  confessed  to 
themselves  that  they  had  spilt  their  blood  upon  the  wrong  side, 
there  never  was  a  Union  soldier  whose  life  ebbed  away  upon  the 
field,  whose  last  moments  were  not  comforted  and  consoled  by 
the  glorious  and  inspiring  consciousness  that  he  was  dying  for 
his  country  and  his  God.  There  is  an  old  epitaph  in  an  English 
churchyard  which  quaintly  says  that  "he  who  saves,  loses;  he 
who  spends,  saves;  and  he  who  gives  away,  takes  it  with  him." 
These  men  gave  away  their  lives  and  took  with  them  immortal 
glory,  and  the  gratitude  of  endless  generations.  They  may  re- 
pose in  unknown  graves  south  of  the  Potomac,  or  sleep  beneath 
the  sea,  and  yet  theirs  is  a  deathless  fame.  Poetry  and  eloquence 
will  embalm  their  memories  and  keep  ever  bright  the  recollection 
of  their  heroic  deeds.  They  belong  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
elect,  who,  though  they  died  before  the  cause  had  triumphed, 
yet  their  blood  and  sacrifice  inspired  those  following  to  victory. 

"They    never    fail    who    die 
In  a  great  cause.    The  block  may  soak  their  gore; 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls; 
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But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 

Elapse  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 

They  but  augment  the   deep   and   sweeping   thoughts 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  world  at  last  to  freedom." 

If  we  should  eliminate  from  history  all  its  heroism  and  the 
story  of  its  heroic  deeds,  how  barren  would  be  the  record.  The 
national  spirit  of  Great  Britain  is  kept  alive  to-day  by  her  Marl- 
boroughs,  her  Wellingtons,  and  her  Nelsons.  Rome  lives  not  in 
her  Empire,  or  in  the  centuries  of  her  rule,  but  in  the  few  great 
names  whose  deeds  have  been  transmitted  for  example  and  en- 
couragement. The  ten  thousand  who  at  Marathon  drove  the 
Persian  hordes  into  the  sea,  lit  a  fire  the  spark  of  which  en- 
kindled the  flame  three  thousand  years  afterward  that  expelled 
the  Turk  from  the  soil  of  Greece.  The  Barons  at  Runnymede 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  Magna  Charta  gave 
to  the  people  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Commons  created  Pym,  Hampden,  Sydney,  and  Crom- 
well, and  the  spirit  of  these  men  produced  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  shot  which  the  embattled  farmers  fired  at  Lexington 
echoed  "round  the  world,"  and  produced  most  of  those  revolu- 
tions in  all  lands  by  which  in  the  last  hundred  years  power  has 
fallen  away  from  the  throne  and  been  gained  by  the  people.  It 
was  the  echo  of  that  shot  which  in  1861  aroused  the  national 
spirit  to  the  protection  of  the  national  life,  and  while  Lexington 
founded  the  Republic,  the  memory  of  Lexington  preserved  it. 

To-day,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  without  criticism  and  without 
animosity,  we  can  fight  over  those  old  battles.  We  can  recall 
those  great  deeds  and  heroic  sacrifices  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  did  so  much  for  us.  All  has  been 
forgiven,  but  nothing  should  be  forgotten.  While  memory  lives 
this  people  will  never  tolerate  the  beginning,  or  tamely  submit 
to  the  organization,  of  another  revolution,  but  will  visit  with 
swift  and  terrible  wrath  its  aiders,  abettors,  and  promoters. 
Representatives  of  the  people  who  neglect  the  measures  necessary 
to  promote  business  and  prosperity,  to  develop  the  resources  and 
augment  the  power  of  me  nation;  who  forget  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Republic  are  peace  and  liberty,  intelligence  and 
progress,   and   equality   and   inviolability   of   civil   and   political 
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rights;  who  would  stir  up  the  old  strifes,  or  attempt  to  defeat  or 
nullify  the  results  of  the  war,  would  better  remember  that  the 
American  people  demand  the  preservation  of  the  national  honor, 
the  sanctity  of  national  pledges,  the  solid  and  substantial  growth 
of  national  unity  and  wealth,  and  that  there  are  questions  settled 
at  fearful  cost,  which  they  will  never  permit  to  be  reopened. 

To-day,  we  can  with  the  old  fire  and  fervor  sweep  with 
Sherman  in  his  March  to  the  Sea;  stand  by  the  grand  Thomas 
while  he  is  holding  the  enemy  at  bay;  be  with  the  chivalric  Mc- 
Pherson  as  he  falls  at  the  front ;  fight  in  the  clouds  on  Lookout 
Mountain  with  gallant  Joe  Hooker;  follow  that  wonderful  ride 
down  the  valley  to  Winchester,  when  the  heroic  Sheridan  on 
foaming  steed  reformed  his  flying  squadrons,  and  plucked  vic- 
tory from  defeat;  sit  with  Farragut  in  the  shrouds  of  his  flag- 
ship at  Mobile  Bay,  and  look  at  that  noblest  of  historical  group- 
ings when  Lee  surrendered  his  sword  to  Grant. 

Within  the  past  year  an  American  citizen  has  been  received 
in  foreign  lands  with  unprecedented  distinction.  Liberal  and 
imperial,  constitutional  and  autocratic  governments,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  him  honor.  Kings  and  peoples  of  all 
nationalities — of  Europe,  of  India,  of  China,  and  Japan — have 
received  him  as  a  national  guest  and  greeted  him  with  enthusias- 
tic welcome.  It  is  the  tribute  of  the  world  to  the  power  and 
genius  of  the  reunited  and  disenthralled  American  Republic,  and 
to  the  valor  and  prowess  of  the  American  soldier  in  the  person 
of  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  captain  of 
his  time — Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

When  the  war  was  over,  in  the  South,  where,  under  warmer 
skies  and  with  more  poetic  temperaments,  symbols  and  emblems 
are  better  understood  than  in  the  practical  North,  the  widows, 
mothers,  and  children  of  the  Confederate  dead  went  out  and  strew- 
ed their  graves  with  flowers ;  at  many  places  the  women  scattered 
them  impartially  also  over  the  unknown  and  unmarked  resting 
places  of  the  Union  soldiers.  As  the  news  of  this  touching  tribute 
flashed  over  the  North,  it  roused,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  national  amity  and  love,  and  allayed  sectional  animosity 
and  passion.  It  thrilled  every  household  where  there  was  a 
vacant  chair  by  the  fireside,  and  an  aching  void  in  the  heart  for 
a  lost  hero  whose  remains  had  never  been  found ;  old  wounds 
broke  out  afresh,  and  in  a  mingled  tempest  of  grief  and  joy  the 
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family  cried,  "Maybe  it  was  our  darling."  Thus,  out  of  sor- 
rows, common  alike  to  the  North  and  the  South,  came  this  beauti- 
ful custom.  But  Decoration  Day  no  longer  belongs  to  those  who 
mourn.  It  is  the  common  privilege  of  us  all,  and  will  be  cele- 
brated as  long  as  gratitude  exists  and  flowers  bloom. 

To-day,  we  can  recall  just  for  an  instant  our  emotions  when 
the  drum  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  sounded  at  every  cross-roads 
and  in  every  village  street.  The  mother,  the  wife,  the  affianced 
bride  at  the  station  to  bid  good-by,  half  glad,  half  sorrowful- 
Then  the  weary  days  of  waiting,  the  news  of  battle,  the  anxious 
scanning  of  the  newspapers  for  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  awful 
haste  to  the  front  for  the  remains,  or  to  the  hospital  to  attend 
the  wounded  and  dying;  and  now  the  pride  in  the  achievements 
and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  survived,  and  this  beautiful  tribute 
to  those  who  died. 

The  Revolution  of  1776  and  the  movement  to  repress  the 
Rebellion  of  1861  in  their  spirit  and  purpose  stand  together  to- 
day, and  with  choicest  garlands  we  wreathe  the  forms  and 
enshrine  the  monuments  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  one,  with  a  majesty  of  character  unequaled  in  the 
annals  of  the  race,  was  Father  of  his  Country,  and  left  to  it  the 
wisest  utterances  which  ever  came  from  an  uninspired  pen — his 
Farewell  Address — for  its  guidance  and  its  preservation.  The 
other  in  his  administration,  in  his  spirit,  and  in  his  death,  fitly 
exhibits  the  devotion  and  sacrifices  and  preserved  all  that  the 
first  had  founded.  "With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all,"  let  those  who  fought  to  maintain  and  those  who  fought  to 
destroy,  each  seeing  that  the  preservation  of  this  Union  is  the 
common  glory,  the  common  benefit,  and  the  common  heritage  of 
both,  in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  the  founder,  and  of  Lincoln, 
the  preserver,  pass  our  institutions  in  all  their  beneficent  grandeur 
and  beauty  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  DEBATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS,  AT 
GALESBURG,    ILLINOIS,    OCTOBER   7,    1896. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  ac- 
cident, but  a  development.  He  earned  the  position  of  leadership 
by  laborious  preparation  and  by  frequent  demonstrations  of  su- 
preme ability.  It  is  only  thirty  years  since  the  country  was 
shocked  as  never  before  by  his  assassination,  and  yet  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  he  is  already  a  legendary  char- 
acter, and  the  human  elements  which  endeared  him  to  his  genera- 
tion are  forgotten.  We  have  made  history  so  rapidly  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  even  the  thrilling  events  of  the  Civil 
War  can  no  longer  conjure  votes  or  move  audiences.  Memorial 
Day,  which  was  once  a  period  of  passion  and  sorrow,  is  now  a 
popular  picnic  and  children's  holiday. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  meeting  here  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  we  must  re-create 
the  conditions  under  which  they  fought,  revive  the  questions 
which  caused  parties  to  rush  from  partisanship  to  rebellion,  and 
reincarnate  the  combatants  on  this  famous  field.  The  apparent 
contest  was  the  statehood  of  Kansas,  but  both  the  orators  and 
the  people  knew  that  the  tremendous  issue  was  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  or  its  perpetuity. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  regarded  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion destined  to  ultimate  extinction.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  their  slave-holding  associates  saw  with  grave  apprehension 
the  perils  of  its  continuance  and  the  incompatibility  of  its  growth 
with  free  institutions.  Under  normal  conditions,  it  would  have 
gradually  disappeared  with  the  moral  pressure  of  the  liberty- 
loving  sentiment  and  the  industrial  superiority  of  free  labor. 

It  is  easy  to  be  virtuous  when  it  costs  little,  and  much  easier 
when  it  is  advantageous.  Greed  and  conscience  have  been  bat- 
tling ever  for  the  mastery.  That  conscience  wins  in  the  end  is  a 
tribute  to  the  better  elements  of  human  nature,  and  that  interest 
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can  blind  and  sophistry  mislead  for  generations  teaches  humility 
and  distrust  of  ourselves. 

The  politics  of  the  United  States  and  the  destiny  of  millions 
of  human  beings  were  suddenly  changed  by  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  slave  labor  became  enormously 
profitable,  and  slavery  grew  to  be  the  most  aggressive  power  in 
the  country.  It  was  popular  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  1787  by  which  was  conse- 
crated forever  to  freedom  the  territory  comprising  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  but  thirty-three  years 
afterwards,  in  1820,  Missouri  had  to  be  surrendered  to  slavery 
to  save  the  Union. 

All  the  intelligence,  the  capital,  the  business  energy,  and  the 
political  power  of  one-half  the  Union  had  concentrated  and  cre- 
ated the  most  audacious  and  formidable  political  force  ever 
known  in  representative  government.  It  had  one  purpose — the 
protection  and  extension  of  slavery.  It  aimed  to  control  the 
government  and  dominate  parties.  It  was  the  power  within  both 
of  the  great  organizations  into  which  the  people  were  divided. 
It  selected  its  leaders  with  wonderful  ability  and  served  them 
with  unswerving  loyalty.  It  made  or  crushed  careers  as  North- 
ern statesmen  were  obedient  to  its  commands.  It  had  no  grati- 
tude for  past  favors,  and  as  mercilessly  discarded  its  servile 
friends  who  had  become  unpopular  at  home  because  of  their 
servility,  as  it  destroyed  those  who  temporized  with  its  interests 
upon  either  principle  or  policy.  The  conscience  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  population  was  slowly  awakening,  but  moving  tenta- 
tively and  timidly  under  dread  of  trade  disturbances  and  threats 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  compromise  of  1820,  by  declaring  all  of  the  new  territory 
north  of  parallel  36.30  free  and  all  south  slave,  and  admitting 
Missouri,  which  was  north,  as  a  slave  State,  was  hailed  by  those 
who  loved  both  union  and  liberty  as  the  gain  of  a  large  area  for 
freedom.  It  was  really  the  recognition  by  law  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  the  gain  of  a  State  and  its  Senators  by  the  slave  power, 
and  leaving  the  Northern  territory  for  a  fresh  attack  when  the 
time  came  for  its  settlement.  For  slavery,  founded  upon  the 
greatest  of  wrongs,  can  respect  neither  rights  nor  compacts. 
Yet  there  existed  a  passionate  devotion  to  peace  and  union,  and 
the  compromise  of  1820  was  gratefully  accepted. 
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The  abolition  sentiment,  inflamed  by  the  arrogance  and 
aggressive  action  of  the  slave  power,  was  constantly  winning 
converts  and  demanding  Congressional  action  in  the  territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  crisis,  as  always,  with  the 
threat  of  secession  behind  it,  became  acute,  and  was  once  more 
tided  over  by  the  compromises  of  1850.  By  these  measures 
slavery  secured  national  recognition  of  the  institution  at  the 
capital  and  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  the 
Union  saved  was  regarded  by  the  vast  majority  as  well  worth 
this  sacrifice  of  honor,  morality,  and  liberty. 

Upon  this  altar  was  burned  the  proudest  reputation  and  might- 
iest treasure  of  intellect  and  character  the  country  possessed. 
There  are  many  paths  to  the  Presidency,  but  the  Southern 
leaders  could  confidently  say  to  every  ambitious  statesman:  No 
matter  what  your  views  on  other  questions,  no  man  has  reached 
the  White  House  in  a  generation  except  by  the  Southern  road. 
The  anti-slavery  people  turned  to  Daniel  Webster  for  leadership. 
They  expected  from  him  a  mighty  effort.  His  historical  reply 
to  Hayne  had  established  the  right  and  power  of  the  Nation  to 
protect  its  life  and  liberties.  No  speech  in  the  records  of  repre- 
sentative government  ever  had  such  immediate  and  permanent 
influence  in  shaping  the  institutions  and  destinies  of  a  country. 
The  glowing  periods  and  patriotic  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, declaimed  from  the  platforms  of  schools  and  academies 
by  succeeding  generations,  educated  and  inspired  the  passion  for 
nationality,  the  Union,  and  the  flag,  which  put  two  millions  of 
citizens  in  arms,  and  placed  the  Republic  upon  enduring  founda- 
tions at  Appomattox.  Webster's  seventh  of  March  speech 
aroused  and  embittered  the  anti-slavery  feeling  as  nothing  before 
had  done.  This  supreme  intelligence  had  made  Massachusetts 
first  and  most  honored  among  American  commonwealths  by  his 
immortal  apostrophe  to  her,  when,  with  infinite  majesty  and 
pathos,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Senators  and  the  people  to 
her  proud  position.  Now,  tempted  by  the  prize  of  the  Presi- 
dency, he  said  to  her:  "Massachusetts  must  conquer  her  preju- 
dices. They  have  been  created  by  the  din  and  roar  and  rub-a- 
dub  of  abolition  press  and  abolition  lecturers  beaten  every 
month  and  every  day  and  every  hour."  More  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger — but  with  impressive  dignity  and  power — Massachusetts 
answered:     "What  you  contemptuously  term  prejudices  are  the 
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eternal  principles  of  righteousness  and  justice,  taught  and  en- 
forced by  none  so  eloquently  and  ably  as  yourself.  Massachusetts 
reveres  your  past  and  mourns  your  present."  The  Convention 
of  1852  met  to  nominate  a  President.  Webster's  speech  had 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  South  in  carrying  its  measures 
through  Congress,  but  it  had  destroyed  his  availability  with  the 
North.  He  was  defeated,  and  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
century  died  of  disappointment  and  mortification.  Webster's 
recusancy  aroused  the  colleges  and  the  pulpits  and  gave  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  party.  His  example,  illustrating 
so  conspicuously  that  the  Northern  man  who  lost  popularity  at 
home  by  service  to  slavery  would  be  rejected  by  the  slave  power 
for  more  available  recruits,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  morally 
dense  ambitious  to  the  merciless  and  heartless  purposes  of  the 
oligarchy. 

The  war  with  Mexico  had  added  an  enormous  area  of  terri- 
tory to  the  national  domain.  From  it  new  States  were  to  be  soon 
created  by  constantly  increasing  immigration  and  settlement.  The 
North,  absorbed  in  diversified  industries  and  material  develop- 
ment, paid  little  heed  to  the  future,  but  the  South,  recognizing  the 
growing  hostility  to  its  institutions,  formed  the  plan  of  a  perma- 
nent balance  of  power.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
admitting  no  free  State,  unless  one  which  recognized  slavery 
came  in  at  the  same  time.  Then,  with  the  Senate  equally  divided 
between  free  and  slave  States,  slavery  would  be  forever  safe 
from  hostile  legislation.  To  accomplish  this  the  Missouri  com- 
promise must  be  repealed.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  distance 
to  realize  the  reverence  with  which  this  compact  was  regarded. 
It  was  in  the  popular  mind  and  imagination  the  sacred  guarantee 
of  the  Union,  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  territory  to  free 
institutions,  free  labor,  and  free  States.  It  had  been  placed,  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  among  the  inviolable  charters  and  agreements 
upon  which  rested  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 
Every  great  and  honored  name  of  a  generation  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  both  parties  was  committed  to  its  mainte- 
nance. No  politician  could  hope  to  retain  Northern  support  who 
favored  its  repeal,  or  hold  Southern  favor,  unless  he  labored  for 
its  abrogation.  The  Northern  leader  who  carried  through  the 
repeal,  and  it  could  only  be  carried  by  a  Northern  leader,  had  the 
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fate  of  Webster  and  scores  of  lesser  men  before  him.  He  would 
be  repudiated  by  one  side  and  abandoned  as  no  longer  useful  by 
the  other.  The  South  grew  daily  more  threatening,  and  the 
North  more  sensitive.  To  the  man  who  could  bridge  this  chasm, 
and  fool  the  North  as  it  had  been  so  often  successfully  hood- 
winked before,  and  satisfy  the  alert  and  clear-purposed  South, 
the  Presidency  was  certain.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  statesman 
of  infinite  resources,  courage  and  ambition,  undertook  the  task. 
The  North  might  be  cajoled  by  promises  and  an  apparently  fair 
prospect  for  freedom — the  South  cared  nothing  for  phrases  or 
pleadings,  so  long  as  its  object  was  secured.  This  skilful  necro- 
mancer sought  by  an  artful  juggle  of  words  to  satisfy  both  sides. 
He  adroitly  put  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  and  the  fire-eaters 
of  the  South  in  the  category  of  disunionists,  and  then  bid  for 
that  conservative  support  which  always  controls  in  great  crises. 
"We  have  outgrown  the  line  of  360  30","  he  cried.  "The  expan- 
sion and  limitless  possibilities  of  our  country  have  made  this 
limit  obsolete.  The  government  of  the  States  which  will  come 
into. the  Union  from  the  new  territory,  and  the  continental  career, 
which  is  our  destiny,  must  be  settled  upon  a  broad  and  enduring 
principle.  Let  the  people  of  all  sections  go  as  they  list  with  their 
property,  whether  chattels  or  slaves,  into  the  territories,  and  when 
the  period  of  statehood  arrives  they  can  decide  by  ballot  whether 
they  will  recognize  or  exclude  slavery,  or  they  may  determine 
the  question  in  the  territorial  Legislatures.  This  leaves  the 
matter  with  the  people,  and  recognizes  the  very  basis  of  popular 
government."  Under  the  name  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  this 
remedy  captivated  the  public  mind,  and  Douglas  became  the 
central  figure  in  American  politics. 

Governments  are  mainly  the  result  of  successive  compromises. 
But  there  are  questions  which  cannot  be  compromised.  When- 
ever truth  has  formed  a  compact  with  a  lie,  the  lie  has  secured  all 
the  advantages.  Honesty  can  be  tainted  and  destroyed  by  fraud, 
but  cannot  work  with  it.  Lord  Mansfield's  famous  decision  ren- 
dered four  years  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  "that 
the  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
introduced  on  any  reasoning,  moral  or  political,  but  only  positive 
law.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it 
but  positive  law,"  revealed  the  moral  sense  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  the  world.     It  rang  through  all  the  colonies  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  found  sententious  expression  in  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal, 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  compromises  of  1820,  of 
1850,  and  of  Douglas,  were  recognitions  by  positive  law  of  an 
institution  so  odious  that  it  was  condemned  by  every  moral  and 
political  principle.  With  each  compromise  it  gained  strength 
and  power,  until  it  was  nearly  prepared  for  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  Liberty  and  Union. 

The  specious  scheme  of  Douglas  started  a  race  between  the 
free  and  slave  State  people  to  capture  Kansas.  Bold  raiders 
from  Missouri  poured  over  the  border  carrying  murder  and  pil- 
lage among  the  free  State  settlers.  Governor  after  governor 
was  appointed  and  dismissed  by  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan 
because  he  would  not  assist  the  slave-holding  minority  in  driving 
out  of  the  territory  the  vast  majority  who  were  opposed  to 
slavery.  Civil  war  with  all  its  horrors  raged  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  a  religious  and  political 
force  of  unparalleled  power,  set  the  North  aflame  by  hotly  in- 
forming the  domestic  missions  that  what  Kansas  and  liberty 
wanted  was  not  Bibles,  but  rifles.  The  novel  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  written  by  his  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  circu- 
lated and  read  beyond  any  book  ever  published  in  the  country, 
filled  every  household  with  tears  and  horror,  intensifying  the 
sentiment  against  slavery  more  than  the  press  or  the  pulpit,  or 
the  mobbing  and  murder  of  Abolitionists. 

The  slave  power,  intrenched  in  the  White  House  and  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  courts,  controlling  the 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  largely  of  the  Whig 
Party,  and  repeatedly  and  recently  sustained  in  the  elections  felt 
confident  that  extreme  measures  for  securing  Kansas  could  be 
safely  pushed.  With  the  whole  strength  of  the  Administration 
behind  the  conspirators,  the  Lecompton  Constitution  fastening 
slavery  on  the  new  State  was  fraudulently  adopted  against  the 
protest,  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed,  of  four-fifths  of  the 
voters  and  sent  to  Congress  for  approval.  Douglas,  alone,  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  felt  the  force  of  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
indignation  and  awakening  conscience.  Against  the  threats  and 
opposition  of  the  President  and  the  Southern  Senators  he  opposed 
the  endorsement  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  broke  from  his 
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party  organization,  and  demanded  that  under  every  safeguard 
for  a  fair  election  the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Kansas.  He  stood  boldly  by  his  principle  of  squatter 
sovereignty  and  rallied  the  masses  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  North. 

While  Douglas  had  satisfied  the  North  with  the  doctrine  that 
the  verdict  of  the  people  upon  their  State  government  should 
prevail,  he  had  appeased  the  South  with  the  understanding  that 
the  whole  question  was  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  courts. 
The  pro-slavery  leaders  who  never  took  a  step  in  the  dark  knew 
that  a  decision  in  an  unnoticed  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  decided  in  their  favor.  Douglas  was  hailed  by 
the  Northern  wing  of  the  party  as  its  savior,  and  rode  trium- 
phantly as  the  "Little  Giant"  upon  the  wave  of  popular  approval, 
when  the  Dred  Scott  decision  demolished  his  beautiful  fabric  of 
squatter  sovereignty  and  a  less  resourceful  or  weaker  man  would 
have  been  buried  in  its  ruins.  Dred  Scott,  a  slave,  had  been 
carried  by  his  master  into  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  and  also  into 
the  territory  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  master  was  for  years  a  resident  of  these  places. 
Dred  Scott  married  there  and  had  two  daughters.  Moving  sub- 
sequently into  Missouri  himself  and  family  were  re-enslaved. 
He  claimed  that  if  the  master  took  his  slave  into  a  free  State 
voluntarily  and  made  that  his  residence  the  slave  became  free  by 
operation  of  law,  and  demanded  the  release  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily. The  English  courts  from  Mansfield's  time  had  so  decided 
and  such  had'been  the  uniform  course  of  American  decisions, 
with  the  modification  that  the  owner  had  a  right  of  transit 
through  a  free  State  to  another  slave  State.  The  case  had  been 
for  several  years  in  the  courts  without  attracting  any  attention. 
With  ten  thousand  free  and  two  thousand  slave  State  voters, 
and  the  demand  of  Douglas  for  a  fair  election  on  this  question 
becoming  too  formidable  to  be  resisted,  Kansas  seemed  speedily 
destined  to  join  the  Union  free,  and  the  "Little  Giant"  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  Suddenly  the  country  was  amazed  and  shocked 
by  the  opinion  of  Chief-justice  Taney,  concurred  in  by  the  four 
judges  from  the  slave  States.  Not  only  were  all  previous  deci- 
sions reversed  and  Dred  Scott,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  con- 
demned to  slavery,  but  the  court  decided  that  property  in  slaves 
was  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  that  neither  Congress,  nor 
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the  people  of  the  territories  had  the  power  to  prohibit  it,  that  the 
negro  was  excepted  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
property  as  sacred  as  any  other  form  of  legal  possession,  and  had 
no  rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

Such  were  the  political  conditions  when  Douglas  entered  the 
lists  for  re-election  to  the  Senate  from  Illinois.  President 
Buchanan  and  his  administration  and  all  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  leaders  were  arrayed  against  him.  But  the  Democracy 
of  Illinois  loyally  supported  him,  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  the 
leader  of  the  Southern  Whigs,  with  Horace  Greeley,  the  leader 
of  the  anti-slavery  forces  in  the  North,  and  many  other  men  of 
commanding  influence  favored  his  election  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  hopelessly  divide  the  Democratic  Party  and  force  Douglas 
to  go  with  the  anti-slavery  party.  The  contest  became  a  national 
issue  of  the  first  importance  and  an  overwhelming  victory  and 
triumphal  re-entry  into  the  Senate  seemed  sure  for  Douglas. 
One  man  blocked  the  way,  and  with  such  tremendous  force  and 
superb  ability  that  his  effort  consolidated  the  free  sentiment  of 
the  country,  abolished  slavery,  and  saved  the  Union.  That  man 
was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  rivals  in  youth  for  the  hand  of 
the  lady  who  married  the  former,  and  contestants  in  after  years 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Presidency.  Douglas  had 
been  for  more  than  a  decade  without  a  peer  on  the  platform  in 
Illinois,  and  Lincoln,  after  years  of  effort,  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  only  orator  who  could  be  safely  pitted  against  him. 
Douglas  possessed  national  fame,  while  Lincoln  had  only  a  State 
reputation.  I  heard  Horace  Greeley,  who  knew  better  than  any 
one  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  politicians  of  his  time,  say  that 
though  many  men  could  excel  Douglas  in  a  single  speech,  he  had 
no  equal  in  the  country  in  a  debate  prolonged  for  days  or  weeks. 
He  could  so  misstate  and  then  demolish  his  adversary's  position 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make  clear  to  an  audience 
wherein  lay  the  falsehood.  He  had  the  faculty  of  extricating 
himself  from  an  apparently  hopeless  dilemma  with  an  audacity 
and  adroitness  which  won  the  applause  of  his  hearers.  He  intui- 
tively saw  the  weak  point  of  his  opponent  and  rushed  to  the 
attack  with  resistless  boldness  and  energy.  His  unscrupulousness 
and  untruthfulness,  which  would  have  destroyed  other  speakers, 
made  him  the  most  dangerous  of  debaters.     When  he  had  the 
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right  on  his  side  he  marshalled  the  forces  of  truth  with  such 
surprising  skill  and  logical  power  that  his  friends  proudly  named 
him  the  "Little  Giant." 

Lincoln  had  humor  and  pathos  and  Douglas  possessed  neither. 
Lincoln's  faculty  of  being  at  once  at  home  with  his  audience  in 
the  easy  familiarity  which  makes  them  both  friendly  and  recep- 
tive was  the  genius  of  popular  oratory.  But  with  these  elements 
he  had  a  singularly  lucid  power  of  statement  and  was  master  of 
logic.  Unlike  Douglas,  he  was  weak  unless  he  knew  he  was 
right.  His  whole  nature  must  be  stirred  with  the  justice  of  his 
cause  for  him  to  rise  above  the  commonplace.  But  once  con- 
vinced that  he  was  battling  for  right  and  truth  and  he  was  irre- 
sistible. He  became  logical,  epigrammatic  and  eloquent.  Con- 
vincing as  was  his  speech  to  those  who  listened,  it  was  more 
powerful  when  read  in  cold  type. 

Douglas  was  born  in  Vermont.  He  had  all  the  advantages 
of  its  splendid  school  system,  and  improved  them  by  an  academic 
education.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  nurtured  and  taught  by 
precept  and  example  in  a  New  England  home-cherishing,  church- 
going  and  liberty-loving  community.  He  moved  West  to  teach 
school,  acquire  his  profession,  and  begin  his  career  with  no  other 
hardships  than  those  which  are  essential  in  America  to  train  and 
insure  ambition  for  success  in  the  battle  of  life.  By  birth,  asso- 
ciations and  early  influences  he  should  have  been  opposed  to 
slavery,  but  he  became  its  most  efficient  defender,  ally  and  friend. 
He  lacked  moral  nature  and  perception. 

Lincoln  was  born  in.  a  slave  State.  His  father,  from  repeated 
failures,  had  lost  courage  and  sunk  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor  white  in  ante-bellum  days.  He  lived  in  a  log  cabin  with  a 
single  room,  and  his  companions  were  the  rough,  coarse  and 
ignorant  children  of  the  neighborhood.  He  grew  to  manhood 
wearing  the  skins  of  animals  for  his  garments,  gigantic  in  stature, 
good-natured,  story-telling,  protecting  the  weak  against  the  local 
bully,  and  the  pride  of  the  settlement  for  his  strength,  size,  ready 
wit  and  uncouth  eloquence.  The  immoral,  whiskey-drinking 
and  blasphemous  associations  of  this  formative  period  of  his  life 
never  tainted  or  tarnished  his  pure  and  lofty  soul.  His  life  and 
experience  seem  a  startling  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  man's 
total  depravity  in  a  state  of  nature.  With  his  early  environment, 
great  gifts  and  talent  for  leadership,  he  was  the  ideal  type  from 
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which  to  select  a  supporter  of  slavery.  But  the  Puritan  ancestry, 
whose  strength  and  strain  had  been  lost  in  the  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness of  slave-owners  and  the  Indiana  forest  of  slave-holding 
sympathizers,  marvelously  reproduced,  in  this  homely  descendant, 
the  traits  which  carried  the  Pilgrims  from  Scrooby  to  Holland 
and  from  Holland  to  Plymouth  Rock  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New 
England  and  to  found  a  government  of  just  and  equal  laws. 

Having  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  as  a  flatboatman,  to  New 
Orleans,  Lincoln  was  attracted  one  day  to  a  sale  in  the  slave 
market.  A  young  girl  was  put  up  at  auction,  and  after  the  usual 
animal  examination  and  inspection  sold.  He  turned  from  the 
scene  with  horror  and  registered  a  mighty  oath  that  come  what 
would  he  would  do  his  best  to  destroy  an  institution  under  which 
such  crimes  against  humanity  were  possible.  He  had  made  little 
mark  in  the  Legislature,  but  was  gaining  reputation  as  a  stump 
speaker.  His  service  in  Congress  was  distinguished  by  always 
voting  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  Mexico,  opposing  the  Mexican  War,  and 
introducing  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  spoke  in  many  States  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1844, 
1848  and  1852  for  the  Whig  Party,  but  while  his  efforts  were 
popular,  they  were  ordinary  and  perfunctory.  It  required  more 
than  questions  of  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  national 
banking  to  touch  his  big  heart  and  inspire  his  great  mind  to 
supreme  effort.  He  never  was  at  his  best  unless  his  sympathies 
were  fully  enlisted.  This  long  training  on  the  platform  had 
given  him  the  technical  skill  for  wonderful  work  when  once  his 
soul  and  intellect  were  harmoniously  aroused  for  justice  and 
liberty. 

Immediately  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in 
1854,  Lincoln,  who  had  retired  from  politics,  re-entered  the  arena 
to  form  a  party  to  fight  slavery  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the 
Constitution.  He  saw  from  the  weakness  of  the  Abolitionists 
that  this  was  the  only  successful  way  of  curbing  its  extension 
and  ultimately  extinguishing  it.  He  was  instrumental  in  calling 
a  State  convention  at  Bloomington,  May  29,  1856,  of  Free  Soil 
Whigs,  Democrats  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  Abolitionists.  Lincoln  was  the  leader  of  the  Free 
Soil  Whigs,  Owen  Love  joy  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  General 
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John  M.  Palmer  of  the  Free  Soil  Democrats.  The  speech  which 
thrilled  and  consolidated  the  convention  was  made  by  Lincoln. 
From  it  sprang  the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois.  This  creative 
effort,  which  was  burned  in  the  mind  and  memory  of  every  dele- 
gate, has  long  been  known  as  Lincoln's  lost  speech,  because  it 
was  not  reported.  It  has  recently  been  reproduced  after  having 
been  buried  for  forty  years  in  the  notes  of  a  young  lawyer  who 
was  present.  It  stirs  the  blood  now  like  a  bugle  call  for  battle. 
"We  have  seen  this  day,"  he  said,  "that  every  shade  of  popular 
opinion  is  represented  here,  with  freedom  or  rather  free  soil  as 
the  basis.  We  came  to  protest  against  a  great  wrong,  and  to 
take  measures  to  make  that  wrong  right,  and  the  plain  way  to  do 
this  is  to  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  to  demand  and 
determine  that  Kansas  shall  be  free.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  slave- 
holder, mindful  of  the  moral  element  in  slavery,  solemnly  de- 
clared, 'I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  remember  that  God  is 
just' ;  while  Judge  Douglas,  with  an  insignificant  move  of  his 
hand,  'don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.'  The 
battle  of  freedom  is  to  be  fought  out  on  principle.  Slavery  is  a 
violation  of  eternal  right.  We  have  temporized  with  it  from 
the  necessities  of  our  condition,  but  as  sure  as  God  reigns  and 
school  children  read,  that  black,  foul  lie  can  never  be  consecrated 
into  God's  hallowed  truth.  The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  that  we 
must  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise.  We  must  highly  resolve 
that  Kansas  must  be  free.  We  must  reaffirm  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  we  must  make  good  in  essence  as  well  as  in  form 
Madison's  avowal  that  the  word  slave  ought  not  to  appear  in  the 
Constitution.  We  must  make  this  a  land  of  liberty  in  fact  as 
it  is  in  name.  But  in  seeking  to  attain  these  results,  so  indispen- 
sable— if  the  liberty  which  is  our  pride  and  boast  shall  endure, 
we  will  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
and  no  matter  what  our  grievance  and  no  matter  what  theirs,  we 
will  say  to  the  Southern  disunionists,  'We  will  not  go  out  of  the 
Union  and  you  shall  not.'  " 

In  the  Fremont  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  head  of  the 
electoral  ticket  in  Illinois,  made  a  canvass  so  thorough  and  bril- 
liant as  to  establish  his  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
State,  and  Douglas  made  repeated  visits  home  and  on  each  occa- 
sion delivered  a  characteristic  speech  which  was  soon  answered 
by  Lincoln.     Now  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  be  returned 
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to  the  Senate  or  retired  to  private  life.  The  situation  was  in- 
tensely dramatic,  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the  country. 
Douglas  was  feared  by  all  the  famous  debaters  in  the  Senate. 
His  defiance  of  Buchanan  and  fight  against  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution had  made  him  the  Northern  Democratic  leader  and  won 
for  him  the  admiration  and  support  of  multitudes  of  anti-slavery 
people.  He  had  brought  the  comparatively  new  State  of  Illinois 
to  the  front  rank  in  the  national  Legislature,  and  the  State  was 
very  proud  of  him.  The  persecution  of  the  Administration 
secured  him  a  hundred  friends  for  every  postmaster  dismissed. 
He  controlled  the  machinery  of  a  successful  party,  and  had  the 
prestige  and  power  of  an  aggressive  and  triumphant  organization 
behind  him.  Lincoln  keenly  felt  the  limitation  of  local  reputa- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  his  position  in  a  national  crisis,  and  the 
lack  of  party  confidence  in  the  East  in  his  ability  for  the  task. 
Douglas  could  both  defend  positions  then  generally  conceded  to 
be  right,  and  attack  principles  which  were  new  and  alarming 
in  practical  politics.  When  hard  pressed  he  could  retreat  behind 
time-honored  prejudices  and  revered  and  moss-covered  traditions. 
Lincoln  must  be  always  in  the  open.  He  had  to  attack,  pull 
down  and  build  up.  He  had  that  most  difficult  task  for  an  orator 
to  separate  wrong  from  right  when  they  have  been  so  entwined 
for  generations  that  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  and  save  the 
other  seems  to  the  timid  a  surgical  operation  which  may  be  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  skill,  but  death  to  the  patient. 

The  cotton-growing  South  was  the  home  market  for  the  food 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  North.  The  money  power 
and  business  and  social  influences  of  the  North  were  fearful  of 
offending  the  slave  owners.  Portions  of  the  press  and  pulpit  of 
the  North  were  in  harmony  with  that  unanimous  advocacy  of' the 
right  and  justice  of  slavery  by  the  press  and  pulpit  of  the  South, 
which  educated  a  generation  of  Southern  State  men  to  stake 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for,  to  them,  a  sacred  cause.  There  was 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  dread  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  as  infinitely  worse  than  surrender  to 
slavery.  Four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  human 
beings  in  the  South,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
North  engaged  in  business  connected  with  the  slave-holding 
States,  so  blinded  honest,  intelligent,  and  well-meaning  people 
that  to  them  God  and  mammon  were  one.     No  more  important 
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council  ever  gathered  than  the  conclave  of  friends  summoned  to 
Springfield  by  Lincoln  that  he  might  read  to  them  his  opening 
speech.  The  keynote  of  it  was  the  famous  declaration,  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 

"I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It 
will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  due  course  of 
ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new, 
North  as  well  as  South.'*  The  shrewd  politicians  about  him 
unanimously  opposed  his  making  this  statement.  They  said 
Douglas  would  seize  upon  and  use  it  to  arouse  the  Union  senti- 
ment in  his  favor,  and  frighten  the  timid  from  Lincoln  by  claim- 
ing it  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Lincoln's  answer 
was  the  first  revelation  to  his  advisers  and  the  country  of  that 
basic  moral  element  in  his  nature  which  ultimately  found  its  full 
expression  in  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  He  said:  "I 
would  rather  be  defeated  with  these  expressions  in  my  speech 
held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people  than  be  victorious  with- 
out them."  Regardless  of  personal  consequences  or  the  danger 
signals  of  the  hour,  he  lost  the  Senatorship  and  gained  the 
Presidency  by  illustrating  in  both  speech  and  action  his  abiding 
faith  that  God  reigns.  He  intensely  believed  that  false  teachings, 
inherited  prejudices,  party  loyalty,  and  material  interests  might 
encrust  the  national  conscience,  but  that  this  could  be  broken  by 
the  sledge  hammer  of  truth.  He  knew  that  to  temporize  with 
error  is  to  strengthen  its  hold.  His  prophetic  wisdom,  far- 
sighted  statesmanship,  and  unquestioning  trust  in  the  final  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  he  delighted  to  call  the  plain  people  were 
conspicuously  confirmed  when  two  millions  of  citizens  answered 
his  call  and  left  homes  and  family  and  business  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  Union  and  the  flag. 

It  is  always  the  device  of  party  managers  who  are  corruptly 
using  their  power  to  charge  that  the  reformers  who  would  purify 
the  organization  will  destroy  it.  This  simply  means  that  they 
will  either  rule  or  ruin;  but  the  threat  deceives  multitudes,  who 
cannot  see  that  attacking  false  leaders  is  not  assailing  the  party. 
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Tens  of  thousands  of  well-meaning  men  believed  that  to  assail 
slavery  was  to  endanger  the  Union.  They  could  not  understand 
that,  while  the  slaveholders  were  shouting  patriotically  to  the 
anti-slavery  forces,  "If  you  do  not  stop  this  agitation  you  will 
dissolve  the  Union,"  they  meant  "If  you  do  not  leave  slavery 
where  it  is  and  permit  its  extension  where  it  is  not,  we  will  break 
up  the  Republic."  It  was  Lincoln's  task  to  make  this  clear,  and 
place  the  responsibility  for  secession  upon  those  who  seceded  and 
for  rebellion  upon  those  who  rebelled,  and  he  did  it  with  un- 
equaled  eloquence  and  power. 

Douglas  knew  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  prevailing  opinion, 
and  played  upon  it  with  consummate  skill.  He  declared  the 
doctrine  of  a  "house  divided  against  itself  was  a  declaration  of 
relentless  sectional  war."  He  presented  with  tremendous  force 
the  Union  dissolved  by  this  crusade,  the  people  and  their  institu- 
tions buried  in  common  ruin,  and  peace,  prosperity  and  perpetuity 
with  the  Union  saved  by  his  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
enabling  the  people  of  the  territories  to  settle  the  slavery  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  He  inflamed  popular  prejudice  by  de- 
claring that  the  phrase  "all  men  are  created  equal"  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  refer  to  negroes,  and  if 
Lincoln's  contention  that  it  did  prevailed,  then  there  would  be 
universal  negro  equality.  One  of  the  most  effective  devices  of 
the  campaign  was  the  wagons  loaded  with  the  lovely  girls  from 
prairie  homes  plaintively  proclaiming  by  their  banners  that  they 
would  not  marry  niggers.  Lincoln's  answer  was  memorable 
and  philosophic.  Its  calm  assertion  of  a  principle  rose  far  above 
the  catch-penny  artifice  of  sophistical  jugglery.  He  said :  "I  do 
not  understand  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  mean  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  in  all  respects.  They  are  not  equal  in  color. 
But  I  believe  that  it  does  mean  to  declare  that  all  men  are  equal  in 
some  respects — they  are  equal  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

As  the  great  debate  proceeded  the  whole  country  became  the 
audience.  The  discussion  was  rapidly  moulding  public  opinion, 
promoting  patriotism,  and  dissolving  parties.  The  people  were 
eager  students  in  a  national  university,  with  the  two  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  their  time  preparing  them  for  the  impending 
crisis. 

Douglas  concentrated  his  attack  upon  three  positions  of  Lin- 
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coin,  "the  house  divided  against  itself,"  which  he  claimed  meant 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union;  the  application  of  the  words  "all 
men  are  created  equal"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
blacks  as  well  as  whites,  which  he  asserted  would  result  in  social 
equality  with  the  negroes,  and  Lincoln's  protest  against  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  he  construed  to  be  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
or  defy  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Union  and  the  Supreme  Court 
were  regarded  with  patriotic  reverence  and  ardent  devotion  by 
practically  all  the  people  of  the  North.  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  on 
the  Supreme  Court  was  as  judicious  and  effective  as  his  defense 
of  the  "house  divided  against  itself"  idea,  and  his  justification  of 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  including  black  men.  He  held  the 
Constitution  to  be  inviolable,  except  as  it  might  be  amended  by 
the  processes  prescribed  in  that  instrument.  He  admitted  that 
the  fugitive  slave  law  was  constitutional.  He  proclaimed  his 
profound  respect  for  that  great  tribunal  which  had  represented 
so  long  and  with  such  dignity  and  wisdom  the  judicial  branch  of 
our  federal  system.  He  would  resist  any  attempt  to  weaken  its 
powers  or  impair  its  authority.  But  believing  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  wrong  in  law,  as  well  as  in  morals,  and  strengthened  in 
that  belief  because  it  was  rendered  by  a  divided  court,  he  would 
strive  for  a  rehearing  and  labor  incessantly  so  to  educate  the 
conscience  of  the  people  as  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Lincoln's  battles  were  always  fought  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  they  existed.  Law  and  order 
never  had  a  more  vigorous  defender.  If  the  court  interpreted 
the  Constitution  against  his  judgment  and  conscience,  he  would 
bow  to  its  opinion,  but  agitate  so  to  amend  the  charter  as  to 
clearly  establish  liberty  in  that  instrument.  The  amendments 
prohibiting  slavery  and  guaranteeing  civil  right  to  all  citizens 
without  regard  to  creed,  color  or  previous  condition  in  life,  which 
were  adopted  after  the  Civil  War,  were  on  the  lines  and  by  the 
methods  of  Lincoln's  conservative  and  patriotic  way  of  remedying 
wrongs  and  asserting  the  right. 

Lincoln's  view  grew  broader  and  higher.  He  again '  sum- 
moned his  friends  and  admirers.  He  submitted  to  them  whether 
he  should  ask  and  compel  Douglas  to  answer  the  question 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  declared 
that  slavery  was  lawful  in  the  territories  under  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  "the  people  of  a  territory  could  in  any  lawful  way  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion?" This  nakedly  presented  the  deadly  antagonism  between 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  "popular  sovereignty"  of 
Douglas.  Lincoln's  friends  unanimously  advised  against  it. 
They  knew  his  answer  would  be  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  enforce  itself,  and  therefore,  regardless  of  it,  the 
people  of  the  territories,  by  unfriendly  legislation  and  police  regu- 
lations, could  exclude  slavery.  They  said  this  would  satisfy 
Illinois  and  re-elect  Douglas  Senator.  Lincoln's  answer  was 
again  lofty  and  memorable:  "I  am  after  loftier  game.  If 
Douglas  so  answers  he  can  never  be  President,  and  the  battle  of 
i860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this."  Douglas  answered  as  antici- 
pated. The  answer  defeated  Lincoln  and  made  Douglas  Sena- 
tor, but  it  split  the  Democratic  Party  two  years  later  and  drove 
it  from  power.  It  defeated  Douglas  for  the  Presidency  and 
carried  Lincoln  into  the  White  House. 

Upon  this  platform,  and  on  this  very  spot,  thirty-eight  years 
ago  to-day,  stood  these  intellectual  athletes.  Neither  they,  nor 
the  vast  audience  which  enjoyed  their  thrusts  and  parries,  cheered 
their  effective  blows,  and  were  entranced  by  their  eloquence, 
knew  how  rapidly  they  were  making  history ;  how  ably  they  were 
preparing  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  was  the  battle  eternally  going  on,  "Often  lost, 
but  ever  won,"  between  principle  and  expediency. 

Lincoln  was  tall,  gaunt,  awkward  and  homely,  with  a  high, 
penetrating  voice,  which  reached  easily  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
crowd.  Douglas  was  short,  corpulent  and  dignified,  with  the 
grace  and  courtesy  of  Senatorial  custom  and  association,  and 
spoke  with  deep  tones  and  slow  enunciation,  as  if  every  word 
was  weighted  with  an  important  argument.  Douglas  was  the 
more  adroit  debater,  Lincoln  the  more  cogent  reasoner.  Douglas 
could  capture  the  crowd  by  those  courtesies  to  his  opponent  be- 
hind which  he  misrepresented  his  position,  while  Lincoln,  un- 
trained to  compliment,  grew  resentful  and  harsh  at  these  success- 
ful falsifications.  Lincoln  could  lift  his  audience  by  a  passionate 
appeal  to  their  better  nature  for  the  slave,  for  justice  and  for 
liberty.  Douglas  was  always  the  fighter  and  debater.  Lincoln 
consciously  and  Douglas  unconsciously  were  preparing  the 
people  of  the  free  States  for  the  sacrifices  of  civil  war  and  the 
Vol.  Ill— 20 
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preservation  of  the  national  life.  It  is  to  the  eternal  honor  and 
glory  of  Douglas  that  when  the  war  broke  out  the  partisan 
became  a  patriot  and  gave  to  his  life-long  antagonist,  President 
Lincoln,  his  unqualified  support. 

For  the  questions  they  debated  here  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  died  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  South 
fought  as  Americans  can  fight  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right, 
and  the  North  fought  as  Americans  can  fight  for  what  time  has 
demonstrated  was  the  right.  The  vow  registered  by  Lincoln, 
the  rough  flatboatman  of  nineteen,  at  the  slave  mart  in  New 
Orleans,  was  fulfilled  by  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  proclamation  which  freed  the  slaves  and  made  the  sentence 
for  freedom  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  both  a  sentiment 
and  a  fact.  Two  millions  of  volunteer  soldiers  helped  him  en- 
force his  message  to  the  disunionists  in  his  first  speech  at  the 
commencement  of  this  debate,  "We  will  not  go  out  of  the  Union 
and  you  shall  not." 

The  famous  controversy  over  the  "House  divided  against 
itself,"  nowhere  discussed  more  bitterly  than  here  on  this  plat- 
form, ended  at  Appomattox.  The  house  did  not  fall,  but  it  did 
become  "all  free."  The  new  South,  the  peopled  West,  the  en- 
riched East,  and  the  prosperous  North  can  calmly  review  the 
issues  which  so  radically  divided  them  in  the  past  and  reverently 
thank  God  that  in  the  final  conflict  and  its  settlement  the 
leader  of  the  forces  of  union  and  liberty  was  the  great-hearted, 
broad-souled,  wise-brained  man  of  love  and  charity,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY,,  AT  SARATOGA,  N.Y.,  SEPTEMBER   1 4,   I904. 

Gentlemen  :  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  could  have  no  more  fitting  celebration  than  in  the 
nomination  by  its  National  Convention  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man and  soldier  who  is  two  years  its  junior.1  The  contributions 
of  this  half  century  to  every  department  of  human  thought  and 
endeavor  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all.  But  the  Repub- 
lican Party  presents  the  most  original  and  unique,  the  most  out- 
spoken and  frank,  the  most  courageous  and  conservative,  the 
most  impulsive  and  wise  of  any  executive  or  ruler,  hereditary  or 
elective,  in  all  the  world. 

If  recorded  time  is  divided  into  periods  of  fifty  years,  all  of 
these  half  centuries  put  together  cannot  equal,  in  the  things  which 
make  for  the  up-lifting,  the  happiness,  the  liberty  and  the  comfort 
of  the  human  race,  the  progress  of  our  era.  In  education, 
especially  public,  in  inventions  that  have  added  five  fold  to  the 
productive  power  of  all  the  machinery  known  before,  in  science 
which  has  subdued  nature  to  the  service  of  man,  in  unifications 
of  kindred  people  and  liberalization  of  autocratic  governments, 
in  medicines  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  the  prolonging 
of  human  life,  in  the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
the  conferring  of  power  on  the  people  for  their  own  Government, 
the  period  from  1854  to  1904  is  unequaled.  But  for  our  purpose 
here  to-day  and  our  country,  most  of  these  advances  have  been 
made  possible  and  many  of  them  have  been  created  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed  and  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  handed  over  to  slavery  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  a  Democratic  Congress.  In  1863  tne  curse 
of  slavery  was  removed  from  the  American  continent  and  its 
blot  from  American  institutions  by  the  open  proclamation  of 

lTheodore  Roosevelt,  born  in  1858.     The  Republican  Party  was  founded  in  1856. — Ed. 
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Lincoln.  In  1854,  Buchanan,  then  Minister  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mason  and  Slidell, 
the  Ministers  respectively  to  France  and  Spain,  issued,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Democratic  administration,  the  Ostend  Manifesto. 
By  it  Cuba  was  either  to  be  bought  for  a  hundred  millions 
or  taken  by  arms  to  add  another  slave  State  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  slave  power.  In  1898  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  out  of  Cuba  to  relieve  the  island  from  oppression  and  the 
Spanish  power,  after  three  hundred  years  of  misrule,  expelled  by 
the  guns  of  Dewey  and  Sampson  and  Schley  and  the  dash  of 
Roosevelt  and  his  compatriots,  and  Cuba,  freed  by  American 
blood  and  treasure,  was  placed  upon  its  feet  a  Republic  among 
nations  by  the  statesmanship  of  William  McKinley. 

The  first  message  flashed  over  the  Atlantic  cable  after  it  was 
permanently  established  was  from  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  who  was  really  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  united 
country,  an  indissoluble  Union  with  the  liberty  taught  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  supreme  in  every  article  in  its  faith 
and  every  practice  of  its  institutions.  In  1857  the  lowest  tariff 
in  our  history  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  President, 
plunged  the  nation  into  bankruptcy.  In  1864  a  similar  experi- 
ment led  to  results  as  much  more  disastrous  as  the  country  ad- 
vanced in  population,  industry,  and  wealth  from  1857.  But  in 
1 86 1  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
fathers,  carried  us  through  a  great  war,  repaired  its  ravages,  and 
started  the  nation  upon  an  unprecedented  career  of  progress  and 
development.  The  broken  strands  of  credit  were  gathered  in 
1896  into  the  masterful  hands  of  McKinley.  He  added  to  them 
with  cords  of  American  industry  made  possible  by  protection 
and  ropes  of  gold.  They  were  woven  into  new  cables  for  the 
care  of  the  American  people.  The  debtor  nation  of  the  world 
became  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world.  The  financial  center 
moved  from  Europe  to  America.  The  balance  of  trade  has  made 
us  to-day  the   richest   and  the  most  powerful   among  nations. 

Sidney  Smith  made  this  inquiry  when  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  as  an  essayist  and  critic. 

"In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American 
book?  or  goes  to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American 
picture  or  statue?  What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American 
physicians    and    surgeons?     What    new    substances   have    their 
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chemists  discovered?  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed? 
What  new  constellations  have  they  discovered  by  the  telescopes 
of  Americans?  What  have  they  done  in  mathematics?  Who 
drinks  out  of  American  glasses?  or  eats  from  American  plates? 
or  wears  American  coats  or  gowns?  or  sleeps  in  American 
blankets  ?" 

The  American  book  is  found  in  the  book  stalls  of  all  the  capi- 
tals. The  American  play  has  invaded  the  oldest  theatres  of 
London.  American  artists  have  their  pictures  hung  in  the  salons 
of  the  Old  World.  American  physicians  and  surgeons  are  in  the 
front  rank  of  beneficent  discoverers.  The  American  telescope 
has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The  American  travels 
around  the  world  almost  entirely  upon  the  products  of  his  coun- 
try.. He  rides  on  trolley  lines  run  by  American  electrical  appli- 
ances, on  railroads  equipped  with  American  cars  and  locomotives. 
He  crosses  the  Nile  upon  a  bridge  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  He  reads  his  cables  by  the  Ganges  under  Edison's  electric 
lights.  He  drinks  in  Paris  wines  with  French  labels  imported  from 
California  or  grown  from  crops  of  California  seedlings.  He  finds 
California  oranges  among  the  groves  of  Spain.  He  rides  in 
an  American  elevator  in  an  English  hotel,  drinks  out  of  glass  made 
at  Corning,  N.Y.,  and  has  his  feet  upon  carpets  manufactured  at 
Yonkers.  He  smokes  his  cigar  while  he  reclines  in  a  rocking 
chair  from  New  England  and  rides  in  an  electric  car  under  old 
London  in  the  tube  built  by  Americans  and  operated  by  Ameri- 
can appliances.  He  will  find  that  the  thing  always  illustrative  of 
the  impossible  in  English  literature  no  longer  exists,  for  Yankee 
coals  have  been  carried  to  Newcastle. 

In  1896  the  pig  iron  output  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  the  same.  In  1904  the  United  States  is  thirty-three 
per  cent  greater.  These  results  are  providential,  if  you  please, 
only  so  far  as  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves.  They  are 
transparent  results  of  the  Republican  policies  of  protection. and 
the  gold  standard.  The  Democratic  Convention  will  meet  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  6th  of  July.  They  met  four  years  ago  on  the 
4th,  but  that  patriotic  anniversary  rejected  them.  On  the  walls 
of  the  convention  hall  will  hang  the  portraits  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  or  Marcy  and  Bright  and  Thomas  H.  Benton.  On  the 
floor  and  in  the  seats  will  be  delegates  masquerading  in  the  name 
of  the  great  party  of  which  these  statesmen  were  the  leaders, 
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trying  to  shape  the  identity  of  heredity  by  breathing,  "I  am  a 
Democrat."  Their  candidate  must  be  a  man  whose  principles 
are  no  older  than  the  adoption  of  their  platform  and  the  date  of 
the  adjournment  of  their  convention.  He  must  have  voted  for 
Bryan  in  1896  and  1900  and  yet  not  believed  in  the  principles 
and  declarations  of  the  party  in  those  campaigns.  On  the  one 
side  will  be  a  warning  finger  of  their  only  President  for  forty 
years,  of  Grover  Cleveland,  shouting,  "Be  sane!"  and  on  the 
other  will  be  Bryan,  yelling  through  a  megaphone,  "Be  Demo- 
crats." According  to  these  two  eminent  authorities  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  both !  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  great  party, 
in  order  to  succeed,  must  lay  aside  the  principles  which  it  has 
heretofore  believed  in  and  advocated  and  become  simply  a  party 
of  opportunity.  Its  hope  is  in  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash 
of  things  from  some  unforeseen  financial  and  industrial  cata- 
clysm. The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  Maine  farmer  who  had 
a  rocky  ledge  running  out  into  the  ocean  called  Hurricane  Point. 
Upon  it  many  a  good  ship  was  wrecked  and  the  salvage  enriched 
the  farmer.  In  his  will  he  directed  that  the  farm  should  be 
divided  among  his  children  and  that  Hurricane  Point  should  be 
kept  perpetually  for  the  whole  family  because,  said  the  testament, 
so  long  as  the  winds  blow  and  the  water  rage,  the  Ldrd'  will 
provide.  But  the  Republican  Party  has  put  a  protection  house 
on  Hurricane  Point  and  the  revolving  light  from  reflectors  of 
burnished  gold  carries  the  merchant  ships  of  prosperity,  bearing 
American  products  to  their  destined  markets. 

Time  eliminates  reputations.  One  or  two  men  represent  a 
period.  There  are  very  few  statesmen  who  are  remembered  by 
succeeding  generations.  The  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  on  both 
sides  are  diminished  in  popular  recollection  to  two  names.  In 
our  first  era  the  leaders  were  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Adams, 
Federalists ;  in  the  second  era,  JefTerson  and  Jackson,  Democrats ; 
in  the  third  era,  Webster  and  Clay,  Whigs;  in  the  fourth  and 
most  productive  era  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  living  and 
citizenship  valuable,  we  have  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  McKinley,  all 
Republicans. 

We  love  Roosevelt  because  of  his  indiscretions.  When 
everybody  else  thought  it  foolish,  his  far-sight  provided  powder 
and  ball  for  Dewey.  When  the  financial  world  said  it  was  folly 
to  enforce  the  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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justified  the  wisdom  of  the  President.  Who  calls  him  rash,  im- 
petuous, and  tumultuous?  It  is  the  statesman  who  enacted  the 
Wilson  Bill  with  its  attendant  distress,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin. 
The  statesmen  who  would  have  given  us  silver  at  16  to  i  with 
the  inevitable  collapse  of  our  home  industries  and  our  foreign 
markets.  It  is  the  statesmen  who  would  give  up  the  Philippines 
and  would  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  build  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
while  discussing  questions  of  International  Law  and  constitu- 
tional prerogatives.  To  Roosevelt's  impulsiveness,  rashness,  and 
indiscretions  we  owe  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  which,  if 
continued,  would  have  produced  among  a  freezing  people 
in  the  great  cities  and  among  millions  thrown  out  employment 
on  account  of  manufactures  shut  down,  suffering,  riot,  and  revo- 
lution. We  owe  to  Roosevelt's  indiscretions,  rashness,  and  im- 
petuosity the  removal  of  the  fear  and  the  perils  of  gigantic  trusts 
by  proving  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  and  within  the  power  of 
the  law.  We  owe  to  Roosevelt's  indiscretions,  rashness,  and  im- 
petuosity the  solution  of  the  problem  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
realization  of  the  hope  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  fruition  of  the  dream  of  Columbus, 
the  welding  of  the  East  and  West,  and  the  opening  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  our  commerce,  in  the  concession  of  the  right  and  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
If,  as  our  opponents  say,  the  campaign  is  Roosevelt,  we  follow 
the  fortunes  of  our  young  leader,  confident  of  victory. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  NINE- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES  BY  THE 
HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  20,   1 888. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  difficult  to 
suit  after  such  a  complimentary  introduction  as  the  Chairman 
has  just  given,  because  it  necessitates  one  of  those  sad  surprises 
that  begin  in  early  youth,  where  the  play-bill  on  the  barn  is  not 
equaled  at  the  circus. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  Huguenot  characteristics  than 
this  gathering  to-night.  We  differ  in  our  celebrations  so  much 
from  all  the  other  nationalities  which  have  contributed  to  Ameri- 
can greatness.  They  close  their  national  days,  their  saint  days, 
their  natal  days  always  by  a  banquet,  and  that  I  object  to.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  patriotic  and 
inspiring  in  their  history  that  while  they  give  the  poem  and  the 
story  in  sober  and  in  exaggerated  phrase,  there  runs  through  the 
whole  of  their  celebration  a  mighty  hilarious  spirit.  But  we 
Huguenots  always  have  our  celebrations  in  sort  of  meeting-house 
style.  We  have  no  banquet.  We  have  a  profound  discussion 
of  the  reasons  of  our  existence.  We  are  more  reminiscent  than 
prophetic  and  we  are  never  boastful,  and  there  is  through  the 
whole  thread  of  our  gathering  a  certain  sadness  which  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  indelible  impression  made  by  the 
sufferings  of  our  ancestry  during  their  hundred  years'  struggle 
for  life  and  liberty.  There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the 
Huguenots  and  that  is  their  modesty.  Attend  any  celebration  of 
other  nationalities,  and  you  will  thoroughly  appreciate  what  I 
mean.  Go  with  the  Scotchman  on  Saint  Andrew's  day  and  you 
realize,  if  your  ears  are  open,  that  what  there  is  of  philosophy 
and  literature  in  the  world  comes  from  them.  Go  on  St.  Nicho- 
las's day  to  a  Dutchmen's  dinner  and  you  are  soon  made  to 
realize  that  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Dutch.     If  you  should  be  present  at  a  Puritan  celebration 
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you  would  go  away  impressed  with  the  idea  that  all  there  is 
in  our  institutions  worth  having  and  in  our  liberties  that  we  love 
was  inspired  by  the  Puritans.  Now  one  who  attends  all  these 
celebrations  comes  to  the  conclusion  at  the  close  of  the  year  that 
America  has  lost  one  faculty — modesty.  I  do  not  mean  that 
charm  that  graces  and  adorns,  but  that  characteristic  which 
prevents  a  well-appointed  citizen  from  constantly  giving  the 
public  his  own  opinion  of  himself.  That  the  Huguenot  never 
does.  His  story  is  reminiscent;  it  is  sad.  There  is  a  refrain  like 
the  mournful  sound  of  the  wind  at  night  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  himself.  A  time  has 
come  when  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  programme  and  when 
the  hilarious  influence  of  what  the  Huguenot  has  done  for 
America  and  the  world  may  impel  him  to  have  banquets  and  to 
assert  himself.  For  the  Scotchmen,  the  Puritans,  the  Welshmen, 
the  Dutchmen  and  all  the  other  nationalities  would  be  busily 
engaged  even  now  in  cutting  each  other's  throat  if  we  Huguenots 
had  not  dispensed  the  leaven  which  has  bound  them  together. 

Many  streams  have  fertilized  the  soil  of  American  lib- 
erty but  the  three  great  rivers  which  at  the  beginning  caused 
all  that  we  value  to  grow  and  to  revive  were  the  Puritan,  the 
Hollander,  and  the  Huguenot,  and  yet  how  different  their  history 
and  how  remarkable,  and  how  strangely  different  their  remi- 
niscences. When  the  Dutchman  landed  in  New  York  his  own 
aim — independence  for  himself — was  accomplished.  He  did  not 
come  here  seeking  an  asylum.  He  had  rescued  his  country 
from  the  sea.  He  had  done  more  than  that.  During  the  most 
mighty  struggle  ever  waged  by  a  few  people  against  tremendous 
odds  he  demonstrated  what  indomitable  perseverance  and  the 
love  of  liberty  would  accomplish,  and  checked  the  pride  of  Louis 
XIV.  Where  his  arms  had  been  unsuccessful  his  magnificent 
diplomacy  carried  him  to  victory.  He  had  made  his  country  the 
center  of  enlightenment  and  the  intellectual  product  of  the  age — 
the  university  of  modern  Europe.  He  had  made  it  the  only 
asylum  then  existing  in  this  world  where  people  of  all  creeds 
could  go  to  find  hospitality  and  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  The  ships  which  brought  over 
the  first  Hollanders  who  landed  on  the  island  were  part  of  that 
navy  which  had  swept  the  English  Channel  and  carried  the  flag 
of  victory  at  the  masthead.     So  that  the  Hollander,  when  he 
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became  an  American  citizen,  carried  with  him  so  much  of  culture, 
enlightenment,  and  patriotism  that  children  should  be  proud  to 
hail  from  his  stock. 

So  with  the  Puritans ;  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock  were  fugitives  from  religious  and  civil  persecu- 
tion. But  those  who  came  after  were  largely  State  builders.  They 
could  look  back  to  the  land  of  their  birth  with  feelings  of  love  and 
hope;  they  could  look  back  upon  thousands  of  their  country- 
men of  the  same  faith  triumphing  over  their  enemies.  They  saw 
their  compatriots  bring  Charles  I  to  the  block ;  they  saw  Cromwell 
ruling  England  with  a  majesty  it  had  never  before  known ;  they 
saw  their  priests  hurl  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne  and  all  they 
believed  in  embodied  in  the  constitution,  so  that  the  Puritan  could 
look  back  to  England  as  his  home,  look  back  to  it  with  pride 
and  their  descendants  will  visit  it  as  their  homes  with  continuing 
pride  as  their  starting  place  and  fatherland.  But  the  Huguenots, 
how  different  with  them.  They  were  expelled  under  conditions 
which  made  it  impossible  for  them  or  their  children  ever  to  return. 
They  occupied  the  position — and  they  are  the  only  race  that  ever 
occupied  it  in  the  history  of  the  world — of  a  people  without  a 
country,  a  man  without  a  home.  They  were  isolated  from 
government,  from  country,  from  home,  from  all  opportunity  for 
patriotism.  They  went  into  Germany,  into  England,  into  Swit- 
zerland. They  never  found  a  nationality  or  an  abiding  place. 
Alone  in  language  and  alone  in  race,  all  they  could  say  was,  "we 
have  left  behind  us  our  farms,  our  goods,  our  wealth ;  only  let  us 
live  among  you  and  adopt  us  and  there  is  no  loyalty  you  have  to 
your  country  that  will  not  be  equaled  by  ours ;  there  is  no  industry 
which  you  have  among  your  people  that  will  not  be  equaled  by 
ours;  there  is  no  culture  in  us  that  we  are  not  willing  to  divide 
with  you  from  this  time  henceforth,  if  you  will  only  make  us  kin 
and  blood  with  yourselves."  And  so  they  became  Germans,  Swiss, 
Englishmen,  and  they  have  out-Germaned  the  Germans,  they  have 
out-Swissed  the  Swiss,  they  have  out-Englished  the  English  in 
what  they  have  done  for  their  adopted  lands.  There  is  a  sort  of 
loan  with  which  I  have  been  made  familiar  that  might  be  called 
a  Kathleen  Mavourneen  loan — it  may  be  for  a  year  and  it  may 
be  forever,  but  the  promises  made  by  the  Huguenots  were  for  a 
year  and  were  forever  and  were  redeemed  every  day.  When  the 
Huguenots  went  into  Germany  they  gave  to  that  country  their 
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teachings  and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics 
which  created  a  new  industry.  Their  settlement  in  Germany 
gave  a  new  life  to  that  empire  and  to  the  German  people.  They 
infused  into  the  German  University  a  fire  and  a  culture  before 
unknown,  which  started  a  general  intellectual  awakening. 

In  England  wherever  they  formed  their  colonies  they  taught 
weaving  in  all  its  branches  and  they  taught  the  manipulation  of 
the  finer  metals,  and  England  became  after  their  landing  the 
greatest  of  manufacturing  nations.  To  their  adoption  can  be 
traced  that  growth  which  has  made  her  the  commercial  power 
of  the  globe. 

The  Huguenots  were  humorous,  bright,  sunny  people,  full  of 
knowledge  and  those  numerous  graces  which  come  from  the  con- 
sideration of  others.  That  part  of  the  community  which  was 
composed  of  the  lawless,  hard-drinking,  fighting  class,  they 
helped  to  raise  from  their  degradation.  To  the  middle-classes 
they  imparted  something  of  their  own  life,  of  the  ineffable  charm 
of  their  own  culture  and  civilization,  and  they  gave  to  the  English 
people  in  general  a  polish  and  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  culture, 
which  they  would  not  have  had  but  for  their  settlement  in  the 
British  Isles. 

What  were  the  historic  results  of  the  expulsion  from  France? 
In  my  opinion  there  is  none  so  tragic  as  the  departure  of  one 
million  Huguenots  from  France.  They  had  morality,  industry, 
intelligence ;  they  had  every  quality  which  made  citizenship  valua- 
ble, which  strengthened  communities  and  built  up  states ;  for  our 
Huguenot  community  was  different  from  every  other  community 
in  the  amount  of  its  prosperity,  in  its  contributions,  in  its  taxes. 
The  first  thing  that  a  Huguenot  community  always  did  when  it 
rose  from  bare  subsistence  was  to  see  that  the  first  earnings 
should  go  to  the  establishment  of  a  church;  the  second  to  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  The  Huguenot  believed  that  the 
church  would  be  the  strongest  which  had  the  most  intelligent 
beliefs.  Wherever  the  Huguenot  faith  was  strongest  there  he 
put  the  open  Bible.  He  said  that  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
you  must  have  the  widest  opportunity  for  research,  because  we 
stand  or  fall  not  by  bigotry  but  by  the  light  of  the  Eternal  God 
illuminating  everything  it  fell  upon. 

The  Huguenot  was  different  from  all  the  other  peoples  of  his 
time  in  just  that  spirit  of  liberty  that  has  been  so  admirably 
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stated  by  Mr.  Schaff  here  to-night.  The  Puritan  had  religion 
for  himself,  but  very  little  faith  in  religion  for  anybody  else  unless 
it  was  his  religion.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  doctrine  which 
declares  that  "my  doxy  is  orthodoxy  and  any  other  doxy  is 
heterodoxy,,,  and  except  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Huguenot 
spirit  he  might  be  chasing  bishops  and  burning  witches  until 
to-day. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  in  this  country  many 
nationalities  and  all  of  them  have  contributed  largely  to  our 
growth,  to  our  power,  to  our  liberty.  We  are  indebted  to  every 
people  that  have  come  here  and  settled  down  and  done  the  best 
they  could  and  assimilated  with  us  in  a  general  home,  and  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  any  of  them  that  each  should  claim  for 
himself  that  which  belongs  to  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  Huguenot  faith,  the  Huguenot  tolerance, 
the  Huguenot  liberty  was  seen  in  the  three  first  presidents  of  our 
Continental  Congress,  who  had  brought  to  that  body  amidst  the 
trials  which  beset  it,  just  that  confidence  in  God,  just  that  cheer- 
ful and  beautiful  spirit,  just  that  love  of  liberty  and  eternal  con- 
stancy which  held  the  Continental  Congress  up  to  independence 
and  against  vengeance  until  liberty  was  accomplished.  The  spirit 
of  the  Huguenot  was  exemplified  in  the  grandfather  of  the 
Hon.  John  Jay  who,  when  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  impressed  upon  it  that  fearless  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  against  popular  clamor,  against  the  waves 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  standing  always  as  the  champion  of  that 
which  was  right,  until  that  august  body  became  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  American 
liberty. 

There  is  one  beautiful  life  in  the  Revolutionary  annals  whose 
flower  and  whose  fruitage  have  gone  all  over  this  country  and 
are  felt  in  every  current  of  our  analytical  life — Bowdoin  of 
Massachusetts;  Bowdoin  the  Huguenot;  Bowdoin  the  patriot. 
He  could  give  himself  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  still 
devote  unlimited  time  to  science  and  education.  He  founded  the 
first  college  of  science  and  art  in  this  country,  and  then  in  con- 
formity with  his  beautiful  Puritan  spirit  founded  the  first  hu- 
mane society  that  America  ever  knew.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  that  love  of  culture  and  refinement  which  has  given  his  name 
to  a  New  England  college  to  beautify  and  adorn  a  commercial 
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people  with  the  talents  and  with  the  refining  and  expanding  in- 
fluence of  college  life. 

There  is  another  Huguenot  whose  life  and  whose  deeds  are 
exuding  with  the  very  condensation  of  the  spirit  that  makes  the 
United  States  what  it  is  to-day  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
romance  of  the  American  Revolution  was  in  the  swamp  life,  the 
hurried  concealments,  the  sudden  surprises,  the  resolute  assaults 
of  the  Huguenot  Marion  and  his  Huguenot  men.  When  his 
farm  had  been  swept  of  all  that  was  valuable,  his  family  separated, 
his  house  burned  and  a  price  put  upon  his  life,  he  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention  when  in  the 
act  of  passing  a  law  confiscating  the  property  of  Tories,  said: 
"Gentlemen,  you  can  pass  no  such  law ;  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  We  are  going  to  win  this  fight.  We  are  going  to 
drive  the  invader  from  our  soil,  but  we  will  keep  these  people 
among  us,  give  them  their  homes  and  their  happiness  and  make 
them  good  American  citizens." 

The  scene  at  Appomattox  where  General  Grant  gave  back  to 
General  Lee  his  sword  and  dismissed  the  rebel  army  upon  their 
parole  and  told  them  to  go  home  and  be  good  citizens  again, 
was  the  fruitage  one  hundred  years  afterwards  of  the  Huguenot 
spirit  of  the  Revolution.  This  act  was  the  wisest  in  the  whole 
history  of  statesmanship  and  in  the  whole  story  of  civil  strifes, 
and  by  it,  after  our  Civil  War,  its  agonies  and  its  losses,  the 
seceded  States  were  reorganized  and  welcomed  back  into  the 
confederacy  of  the  United  States  with  open  arms,  accorded  every 
right  and  every  privilege  equally  with  those  that  had  conquered. 

That  was  the  same  spirit  which  had  suffered  in  France  and 
which  in  the  United  States  was  the  symbol  of  liberty,  compas- 
sion and  humanity ;  that  bright  and  angelic  oneness  that  has  made 
us,  twenty-five  years  after  the  Civil  War,  a  great  nationality 
without  a  recollection  that  can  lead  to  arms ;  a  great  liberty  which 
in  its  development  is  not  only  to  make  the  United  States  first 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  by  its  lesson  to  redeem  the 
world. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  BY  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SOCIETY 
OF   THE   SONS   OF   THE   REVOLUTION,   AT   NEWPORT,   AUGUST 

3*.  l897- 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  able  and  exhaustive  paper 
by  Mr.  Littlefield  upon  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island  leaves  to  me  a 
large  field  of  discursive  comment  upon  the  lessons  of  the  period 
rather  than  a  close  analysis  of  the  fight.  August  is  not  a  happy 
month  for  Americans,  or  one  in  which  the  Americans  can  do 
serious  work.  It  even  affected  our  ancestors  as  well  as  their 
enemies  in  that  famous  contest  known  as  the  battle  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  the  most  leisurely,  spiritless  in  attack,  defense 
and  retreat,  of  the  struggles  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
whole  campaign  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  times  and  op- 
portunities, not  taken  advantage  of  by  either  side,  which  the 
Americans  had  to  capture  the  British  or  drive  them  from  the 
island  and  the  British  had  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  forces 
of  General  Sullivan. 

The  most  interesting  movement  since  our  Civil  War  has 
been  the  organization  of  these  patriotic  societies.  The  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  of  Colonial  Dames  and  others  have  created 
a  healthy  revival  of  the  study  of  the  principles  and  origin  of  our 
institutions.  As  the  president  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  greet  on  this  patriotic  occasion  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  of  Rhode  Island.  I  have  discovered  in  traveling 
over  the  country  that  the  most  active  and  vigorous  of  these  so- 
cieties are  to  be  found  in  the  new  States  between  Chicago  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  demonstrates  that  the  old  stock  which 
first  settled  the  country,  which  formulated  the  principles  of  self- 
government  and  crystallized  them  into  an  independent  Republic, 
are  still  dominant  in  the  land  which  they  were  the  first  to  occupy. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  immigration,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  War,  the  descendants  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
ancestors,  in  the  same  spirit  which  carried  their  fathers  across 
the  ocean  to  Plymouth  Rock,  or  to  New  York,  or  to  James- 
town, are  carrying  the  church  and  the  school  house  into  the 
wilderness  and  forming  institutions  and  new  States  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  charter  framed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflozver  and 
the  immortal  instrument  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 

Rhode  Island  in  territory  and  population  is  one  of  the  small- 
est States,  and  yet  her  influence  during  the  formative  period  of 
American  history  has  been  productive  of  greater  good  than  many 
a  larger  commonwealth.  There  has  always  been  a  lively  and 
interesting  discussion  among  the  older  States  as  to  which  took 
the  initiative  in  bringing  about  the  decisive  contest  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  various  phases  of  that  controversy,  by  meeting, 
by  speech,  by  pamphlet,  by  Congress  and  by  active  hostilities, 
precedents  can  be  widely  distributed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  dispute 
Rhode  Island's  claim  to  having  inaugurated  armed  resistance  to 
Parliamentary  tyranny  when  we  remember  that  the  capture  of 
the  British  sloop  Liberty  occurred  in  1769,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Gaspee  in  1772,  both  in  this  harbor,  while  the  farmers' 
shot  at  Lexington  echoed  around  the  world  in  1775.  The  young 
navy  of  the  country  received  from  this  maritime  State  its  be- 
ginning, and  the  daring  and  heroism  of  the  coasting  captains 
of  Newport  and  Providence,  who  became  suddenly  privateers- 
men,  was  the  first  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  take  its  place  among  the  first  of  the  naval  nations  of  the  world. 

The  year  1778  was  an  epoch-making  year.  It  cleared  away 
the  obstacles  for  the  final  triumph  of  American  independence. 
It  brought  about  combinations  which  assured  glorious  results. 
The  efforts  of  the  British  commanders  to  capture  the  line  of  the 
Hudson,  divide  the  colonies  and  crush  them  in  detail,  had  been 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  pre-eminently  one  of  the 
decisive  contests  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Saratoga  was 
planned  by  Schuyler,  won  by  Benedict  Arnold,  and  its  laurels 
were  given  to  General  Gates. 

It  was  during  1778  that  Arnold  received  the  rebuff  and  insults 
which  made  him,  with  his  unfortunate  temperament  and  make-up, 
the  only  traitor  of  American  history.  The  Nemesis  of  treason 
pursued  him  to  his  death  and  followed  his  family.     He  fought 
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a  duel  with  a  British  peer,  because  that  nobleman  asked  that  a 
traitor  be  put  out  of  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  his 
death  bed  he  ordered  that  the  uniform  which  he  had  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  and  had  been  carefully  preserved,  should  be 
brought  out  and  put  on  him,  and  he  then  gave  utterance  to  the 
saddest  of  last  words:  "Let  me  die  in  the  uniform  in  which  I 
wish  I  had  lived." 

His  son  became,  by  the  desperate  daring  that  characterized 
his  father,  a  major-general  of  the  British  Army,  and  won  dis- 
tinction upon  many  fields,  and  yet  it  is  only  within  a  recent  period 
that  in  England  a  lady  said  to  me:  "I  have  heard  something 
recently  about  an  American  general,  Arnold.  Can  you  tell  me 
about  him?"  I  said,  "Do  you  mean  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold?" 
She  said,  "Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  name,"  and  added :  "I  believe 
he  was  a  very  bad  lot — "  A  lady  present  said,  "Excuse  me, 
but  he  was  my  ancestor." 

In  1778  was  fought  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  It  uncovered 
the  treachery  of  Gen.  Lee  and  demonstrated  to  the  enemies  of 
Washington  and  the  Congress  that  he  was  not  only  a  Fabian 
General,  but  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  dis- 
closures of  Conway  brought  to  a  head  the  conspiracy  to  displace 
Washington  from  the  head  of  the  Army,  and  put  Gen.  Gates  in 
his  place.  It  destroyed  the  cabal  of  disappointed  Army  officers 
and  petty  politicians  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  placed 
Washington  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  judgment  of  the 
people  in  his  rightful  position  as  the  supreme  and  only  leader  of 
the  forces  of  liberty.  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
witnessed  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  brought  to  us  a  fleet,  troops  and  money,  without  which  our 
cause  was  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  battle  of  Rhode  Island,  or 
rather  the  campaign  of  Rhode  Island,  inconsequential  as  it  was, 
performed  the  signal  service  of  bringing  into  harmonious  rela- 
tions the  Americans  and  their  French  allies.  Gen.  Sullivan  had 
at  his  command  the  assistance  of  the  troops  which  Washington 
had  sent  him  and  in  the  New  England  farmers  who  had  come 
out  for  a  three  weeks'  enlistment  in  order  to  assist  in  driving 
the  enemies  from  the  last  place  in  New  England  which  they 
retained,  outnumbering  about  three  times  the  British  troops  in 
Newport.  The  French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  lying  off 
the  harbor,  largely  outnumbered  the  British  men  of  war  within. 
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Concerted  action  and  harmonious  councils  were  all  that  were 
needed  to  inflict  one  of  the  most  crushing  blows  of  the  war.  But 
Sullivan  moved  without  consultation,  D'Estaing  was  offended, 
time  passed,  the  farmers  returned  to  their  crops,  the  French 
fleet  sailed  away,  and  all  was  lost.  Sullivan,  in  general  orders, 
sharply  rebuked  his  French  allies,  and  the  French  lost  heart  in 
the  contest. 

Young  Lafayette,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  welcomed  be- 
cause of  his  rank  and  distrusted  because  of  his  youth,  grasped  at 
once  the  situation.  He  rode  seventy-six  miles  to  Boston,  whither 
D'Estaing  had  gone,  and  procured  a  promise  of  assistance.  He 
rode  back  seventy-six  miles  in  six  hours  and  found  the  campaign 
over,  and  craved  and  received  the  perilous  privilege  of  taking  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Americans  off  the  island.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Rhode  Island  campaign  brought  about  two  important  re- 
sults. First,  a  clear  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
generals  of  the  military  value  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Lafayette, 
and,  second,  that  new  and  better  understanding  between  the 
French  and  the  Americans,  without  which  French  assistance 
would  have  been  very  little  help.  It  is  a  frequent  assertion  in 
regard  to  State  builders  that  they  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
It  has  become  the  trite  phrase  at  the  celebration  of  the  New 
England  Forefathers'  Day,  and  of  the  Revolutionary  anniver- 
saries. I  dissent  utterly  from  the  proposition.  The  men  of  the 
Revolution  knew  precisely  the  structure  on  which  they  were 
erecting  their  State,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  it  was  placed. 
Familiarity  with  the  discussions  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  with  the  speeches  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  statesmen, 
demonstrates  their  clear  insight  into  the  future.  The  "Federal- 
ist," written  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  is  the  text-book 
of  Federal  union. 

There  was  nothing  miraculous  nor  divinely  revealed  for  the 
occasion  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  its  triumph  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  had  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  best  schools.  From  Plymouth  Rock  to  Independence 
Hall  was  a  broad  highway  of  liberty.  It  was  dotted  with  the 
schools  of  experience,  in  which  were  taught  the  eternal  and 
fundamental  principles  of  self-government.  The  charter  formu- 
lated in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  was  the  seed  thought  of  the 
Vol.  Ill— 21 
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centuries.  It  flowered  and  fruited  until  it  destroyed  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  bigotry  on  the  one  hand  and  African  slavery  on  the 
other. 

To  Rhode  Island  belongs  the  credit  in  these  developments  of 
enforcing  the  lessons  of  religious  liberty.  She  stood  very  much 
to  the  American  colonies  as  Holland  did  to  the  Continental 
Europe  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Her  people, 
her  commerce  and  her  enterprise  made  her  rich  and  prosperous, 
and  yet  she  was  at  all  times  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  She  fought  her  battle  with  magnificent 
intelligence,  persistence  and  courage  against  the  thunders  of 
Puritan  theocracy,  and  the  boycott  of  Puritan  legislation.  Old 
Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  said:  "Rhode  Island  is  occupied  by 
Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  everything  else 
but  Roman  Catholics  and  Christians — and  if  any  man  has  lost 
his  religion  he  may  find  it  in  this  general  muster  of  opinions — 
of  New  England — this  receptacle  of  the  convicts  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  outcasts  of  the  land." 

The  error  of  this  great  theologian  and  bigot  was  first  as  to 
facts.  Catholics  were  welcomed  with  all  other  religions  to  toler- 
ant Rhode  Island,  and  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  according  to 
their  several  lights,  were  Christians  by  precept  and  example. 

In  the  light  of  our  understanding  of  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
I  may  say  as  regards  liberal  Rhode  Island,  and  the  bigoted  and 
persecuting  New  England  colonies  of  that  period,  that  Rhode 
Island  had  religion  with  many  sects,  and  the  Puritan  Common- 
wealth had  one  sect  with  no  religion. 

Freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  opinion  is  the  center 
and  circumference,  the  rind  and  the  core  of  Rhode  Island  fame. 
As  a  citizen  of  the  world  I  belong  sufficiently  to  all  communi- 
ties to  take  interest  in  their  affairs  and  to  treat  them,  I  trust, 
in  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit.  When  I  differ  absolutely  from  the 
views  of  the  president  of  Brown  University,  and  believe  that  his 
teachings  put  into  practice  would  lead  to  incalculable  commer- 
cial and  industrial  disaster,  yet  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinions  and 
expressions  of  them  as  every  other  citizen,  without  interference 
with  the  profession  and  place  made  illustrious  by  his  learning  and 
ability. 

Rhode  Island  has  contributed  three  men  of  immortal  fame 
among  the  founders  and  defenders  of  our  country.     Following 
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the  lines  of  her  early  contributions  to  our  naval  glory,  she  gave 
to  us  that  most  picturesque  figure  of  our  middle  naval  history, 
that  hero  who  saved  for  us  the  lakes  and  our  northern  border,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  Commodore  Perry.  But  the  one  supreme 
genius  developed  by  the  Revolutionary  War  was  Nathanael 
Greene.  The  seven  years'  struggle  produced  very  little  of  that 
supreme  capacity  which  makes  a  great  commander.  The  one 
next  to  Washington  to  whom  that  title  can  apply,  and  who 
demonstrated  it  upon  every  field  where  he  was  placed,  was  this 
modest  Quaker  and  victorious  soldier  of  Rhode  Island. 

But  the  glory,  however,  of  this  little  commonwealth  is  Roger 
Williams.  His  fame  will  increase  with  centuries,  his  place  be- 
come higher  and  more  isolated  as  the  atmosphere  becomes  purer 
and  more  clarified.  Beyond  all  the  religious  teachers  of  an 
intensely  religious  inquiring  age,  he  believed  in  liberty  of  con- 
science.    He  alone  had  faith  that 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 

Roger  Williams's  life  and  career  bring  out  in  strong  relief 
the  value  to  our  modern  development  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Civil  and  religious  liberty,  abolition  of  caste  and  privilege, 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  had  to  be  worked  out  in  a  new 
country  removed  by  thousands  of  miles  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
ocean  from  the  traditions  of  all  past  in  order  to  triumph  . 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  PEEKS- 
KILL,  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  25,  I902. 

My  Friends:  I  know  of  no  event  which  could  happen  in 
Peekskill,  or  anywhere  else,  which  would  interest  me  more  than 
to  be  present  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  this  old  church. 
I  was  born  in  this  church  and  all  my  earliest  recollections  are 
connected  with  scenes  in  and  about  this  congregation.  My 
mother  was  an  attendant  here  more  than  fifty  years,  and  my 
grandmother  became  a  member  very  soon  after  the  church  was 
formed,  and  continued  so  during  nearly  fifty  years  of  her  life 
until  her  death;  so  that  my  associations  are  specially  sacred, 
tender,  and  loving  with  everything  connected  with  this  old  edifice 
and  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  is  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  when  I,  a  youngster  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  was  brought  here  first  by  my 
mother.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  a  genuine  product  of  John  Knox 
and  the  Covenanter  movement  of  the  Old  Country.  He  had 
the  accent  so  distinctly  that  you  had  to  become  accustomed  to  it 
before  you  could  understand  him.  His  sermons  were  always 
upon  doctrinal  questions,  and  he  never  touched  upon  matters  in 
practical  life.  I  remember  with  what  earnestness  and  eagerness 
as  a  boy  I  endeavored  to  comprehend  his  elucidation  of  predes- 
tination and  free  will,  and  all  the  other  abstruse  questions  and 
problems  which  he  solved  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mathematical 
machine. 

Outside  the  church  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  men.  He  was  full  of  quaint  humor,  full  of  odd  con- 
ceits, which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Old  Country, 
and  which  were  part  of  his  education,  his  reading,  and  his  uni- 
versity training  at  Aberdeen.  He  used  to  delight  me  as  a  boy, 
because  he  frequently  took  tea  at  our  house,  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  talked  to  me  upon  Scottish  subjects.    He  introduced  me  to 
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Robert  Burns ;  he  led  me  along  the  path  where  I  became  familiar 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  it  was  largely  under  his  inspiration 
that  I  had  read  in  prose  and  poetry  every  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  volumes  through  at  least  three  times  before  I  was  four- 
teen years  old. 

Dr.  Marshall's  wife  was  a  very  prudent,  a  very  intelligent, 
and  a  very  brainy  woman,  and  her  difficulty  in  life  was  the 
economic  side  of  the  Doctor's  conduct.  He  was  a  great  theo- 
logian; he  was  a  profound  thinker;  but  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  economic  side  by  which  means  were  to  be  squared 
for  ends.  And  so,  like  many  a  wife  of  many  a  clergyman,  that 
part — and  that  difficult  part — depended  upon  her.  It  was  a 
difficult  part,  with  the  small  salary,  which  was  all  the  congrega- 
tion could  afford  to  pay  in  those  early  days. 

I  remember  having  impressed  upon  my  mind — recollection 
always  goes  to  humor  and  retains  it  longer  than  it  does  solid 
things — two  observations  of  Mr.  Marshall  made  at  that  time  at 
my  mother's  house.  In  those  days  everybody  in  the  village  dined 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  took  tea  at  six,  and  it  was  a  way  of  passing 
the  evening.  Whether  they  grew  out  of  some  observations  made 
upon  his  wife's  economic  requirements  of  the  household  or  not, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  remember  very  well  his  first  remark.  He 
had  married  my  mother  to  my  father,  and  my  father  and  mother 
had  been  for  many  years  in  his  Sunday-school  prior  to  that 
event ;  so  he  always  called  her  by  her  first  name.  And  he  said — ■ 
apropos  of  nothing,  as  I  remember  it  as  a  boy — "Martha,  mar- 
riage is  a  revel  and  a  rout ;  those  who  are  out  wish  they  were  in, 
and  those  who  are  in  wish  they  were  out."  And  the  second  re- 
mark bore  upon  the  same  domestic  question  when  he  said,  "Mar- 
tha"— I  as  a  boy  listening  with  eager  ears  for  everything  that 
this  kindly  instructor  would  say — "Martha,  better  live  on  a 
housetop  than  in  a  broad  house  with  a  brawling  woman.  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  those  characteristics  properly  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Marshall,  because,  she  impressed  me  deeply,  as  a  boy,  as  the 
sweetest  and  most  intelligent  woman  I  ever  met. 

Next  in  the  pastorate,  when  I  was  still  a  youth,  came  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Halliday.  My  recollections  of  him  are  of  the  most 
loving  and  cordial  character.  During  the  whole  twenty-four 
years  of  his  pastorate  I  was  exceedingly  close  in  every  way  to 
the  thought  and  to  the  life  of  this  most  admirable  man.    He  was 
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a  scholar;  he  wrote  beautiful  English,  and  his  sermons  were 
models  of  composition.  He  possessed  great  business  capacity 
and  rare  common  sense.  Every  difficulty  in  the  church,  every 
difficulty  in  the  family,  every  difficulty  among  members  of  the 
congregation,  finally  found  their  way  for  solution  to  the  exquisite 
judgment  and  admirable  sense  of  Dr.  Halliday.  He  kept  alive 
the  spiritual  side,  and  he  kept  inside  the  piques  among  the  con- 
gregations as  few  ministers  are  able  to  do  in  the  administration 
of  their  difficult  task.  He  used  to  talk  to  me  constantly,  because 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  pastorate  he  stayed  at  our  house 
until  he  could  find  a  suitable  residence.  He  used  to  talk  to  me 
much  before  I  went  to  Yale  College  upon  a  career  in  life.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  much  thought  in  Peekskill  about  going  to 
college ;  not  much  thought  about  acquiring  a  profession ;  but  the 
chief  thought  was  to  become  a  wage  earner  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  contribute  something  to  self-support  and  to  larger  purposes  in 
life.  But  this  one  idea  hammered  constantly  week  by  week  as 
I  would  talk  with  him  when  he  came  to  our  house,  or  when  I 
visited  him,  was  "get  an  education ;  go  through  college ;  take  an 
interest  in  public  affairs;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  the  gift 
of  public  speech;  it  is  a  great  gift;  utilize  it,  and  utilize  it  when 
you  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  public  questions,  moral  ques- 
tions, and  religious  questions ;  and  then  utilize  it  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  it  upon  your  neighbors  and  upon  the  people  wher- 
ever you  can  speak."  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  may  be  the  effects 
upon  an  impressionable  youth  of  such  lessons,  coming  from  a 
source  which  you  look  to  with  reverence  and  with  love. 

I  can  remember  as  if  it  were  photographed  on  this  desk  the 
interior  of  this  church  as  it  presented  itself  to  me  when  my 
mother  first  brought  me  in  here  and  placed  me  in  the  pew, 
situated  exactly  where  my  friend  Mr.  Hill  is  now  sitting.  I 
remember  the  people  who  were  all  about  as  they  were  located  at 
that  time.  Mr.  William  Nelson,  down  the  middle  aisle  there; 
Mr.  Towbridge  down  here,  Tyler  Fountain  over  on  the  other 
side;  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  I  saw  them  while  I  was  looking 
around,  as  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  wondering  what  they 
were  thinking  about;  whether  they  understood  any  better  than 
I  did  the  doctrinal  sermon  which  Mr.  Marshall  was  preaching. 

And  again  you  come  to  the  humorous  side,  as  to  what  most 
impresses  you  among  these  people.     On  the  solid  side  I  want  to 
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say  that  I  studied  law  afterwards,  and  got  my  profession  with 
Mr.  William  Nelson,  and  I  often  walked  home  from  prayer 
meetings  and  from  the  church  services  with  that  old  gentleman, 
who  took  such  an  interest  in  youth,  and  his  influence  always  was, 
"get  an  education,  get  your  profession,  and  then  accomplish 
something  in  the  world."  And  I  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  the  impress  of  his  pre-eminently  wise  mind  and  under- 
standing. 

Immediately  behind  us  in  the  pew,  before  I  had  reached  the 
dignity  of  pantaloons,  sat  Deacon  Bodine.  Now  Brother  Bo- 
dine  was  a  devout  Presbyterian.  He  was  thoroughly  posted  upon 
all  the  authorities  of  Calvinism  and  believed  in  them  with 
the  utmost  rigidity.  He  was  a  purist,  not  only  in  doctrine,  but  in 
conduct  in  church.  He  knew  well  that  Mr.  Marshall,  and  after- 
wards Dr.  Halliday,  would  never  stray  by  any  possibility  from 
the  straight  line  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  so  he  need  not  watch 
them.  The  result  was  he  watched  me,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed 
when  there  was  not  a  pinch  at  the  end  of  my  ear  or  a  sore  spot 
between  my  shoulder  blades,  from  the  good  deacon's  reminder 
that  I  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  proper  conduct  in  church. 
I  never  had  any  relief  except  when  a  young  clergyman  came  to 
preach.  In  those  days,  especially  when  Dr.  Halliday  was  here, 
he  having  been  connected  a  long  time  with  Princeton  College, 
they  used  to  send  their  young  licentiates  up  here  to  deliver  their 
first  sermon,  and  good  brother  Bodine  would  watch  with  eagle 
eye  to  see  whether  they  kept  straight  to  the  line  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  to  which  they  were  committed  and  in  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  preach,  and  then  my  ears  and  back  had  a 
great  relief. 

I  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  admirable  history  just 
read  by  Mr.  Hasbrouck,  the  whole  period,  of  the  superintend- 
ency  of  Mr.  Hyatt,  a  member  of  that  Sunday-school,  and  con- 
tinued such  until  I  entered  Yale,  which  was  a  year  before  his 
superintendency  expired.  He  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  two 
ways:  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  choir.  He  was  an  excellent  man  in  every  way,  an 
admirable  citizen,  a  good  Christian,  and  at  one  time  he  opened  a 
singing-school  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  music. 
Now  the  good  elder  was  not  instructed  in  the  science  of  music. 
He  knew  every  hymn ;  he  knew  every  tune  in  the  hymn-book ;  he 
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could  give  them  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
signs  of  music  he  never  had  had  the  opportunity  to  educate  him- 
self in  that  line.  I  remember  in  that  school  he  taught  us  tunes 
and  notes,  and  we  learned  the  tunes  because  his  idea  was  to  train 
us  to  become  members  of  church  choirs  in  the  future.  If  he 
had  any  idea  we  should  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  concerts  or 
operas,  he  would  have  thought  we  were  going  to  perdition  im- 
mediately. I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  kind  of  instruction  the 
good  elder  gave  me  in  those  early  days,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  to-day  that  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  Yankee 
Doodle  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

My  friends,  these  are  light  and  airy  references,  simply  the 
flower  of  the  humor  growing  out  of  the  recollections  of  the 
infinite  good  that  was  always  at  the  bottom  in  this  church.  In 
my  recollections  of  it  from  early  infancy  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  one  false  chord,  not  one  mistaken  note,  not  one 
regretful  period.  But  it  is  all  of  gratitude  to  the  old  church  and 
to  its  teachings,  for  what  it  has  done  for  me,  and  for  those  whom 
I  have  known  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  its  teachings. 

Just  remember  how  rapidly  time  flies,  how  distant  it  all 
seems.  When  this  church  was  founded  there  was  not  a  telegraph, 
nor  a  railroad,  nor  a  telephone  in  the  world.  There  was  scarcely 
a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  we  were  in  the  infancy  of 
steam  navigation.  There  was  only  infrequent  communication 
between  this  village  and  the  outside  world.  In  1826  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  President  of  the  United  States;  Henry  Clay  was 
Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Calhoun  was  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States ;  William  Wirt,  the  magic  orator  of  Virginia,  who 
has  presented  us  with  what  we  know  of  Patrick  Henry,  was 
Attorney-general.  It  all  seems  as  distant  as  the  Revolutionary 
War.  When  this  church  was  founded  Lafayette  was  making  his 
memorable  visit  to  this  country,  to  receive  all  over  the  Union 
such  a  manifestation  of  love  and  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done 
for  our  struggle  for  freedom,  and  for  the  affection  which  he  had 
displayed  for  the  father  of  our  country,  George  Washington,  as 
no  man  ever  received  before,  especially  a  foreigner  not  born  to 
the  soil. 

This  church  ran  along  its  peaceful  course  until  the  agitations 
came  which  produced  the  revolution  that  has  made  us  what  we 
are  in  the  purification  of  our  political  atmosphere.     I  remember, 
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for  I  was  older  then,  when  the  separation  took  place  between  the 
old  church  and  those  who  formed  the  new,  now  happily  again 
united.  It  was  simply  radicalism  righting  conservatism.  On  one 
side  were  those  who  believed  that  to  talk  slavery  in  the  pulpit 
meant  talking  politics  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  that  our  church  has 
always  been  opposed.  On  the  other  side  were  those  who  said : 
"High  moral  and  religious  question  is  the  holding  of  human 
beings  in  bondage  with  all  the  foulness  that  comes  from  it,"  and 
they  seceded. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  our  imagination  to  picture  that 
there  could  have  been  a  period  in  this  village  when  the  leading 
members  of  all  our  churches  would  say  to  the  minister,  "We  are 
trading  with  the  South,  it  is  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity, 
and  if  you  preach  against  slavery  you  must  leave  the  pulpit  or 
we  will  leave  the  church,"  and  yet  that  was  the  condition  in 
this  church  fifty  years  ago.  But  we  overcame  all  that  and  the 
church  has  gone  on. 

Traveling  over  the  country  as  I  do,  visiting  every  State, 
going  among  all  people,  frequently  on  political  or  lecturing 
missions,  and  stopping  at  private  houses,  the  first  talk  in  the 
evening  will  usually  turn  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  church  to 
which  the  family  belongs.  Almost  all  churches  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  knowledge  of  or  come  in  contact  with  have  had  financial 
difficulties,  and  have  had  to  be  helped  out.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
record  of  this  church  that  during  the  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  lived  its  own  quiet,  useful,  productive  life,  and  has 
sustained  and  supported  itself.  It  has  never  been  in  financial 
difficulty,  it  has  never  labored  under  a  burdensome  debt,  it  has 
never  had  to  appeal  to  the  world  to  help  it — the  conditions  which 
are  so  frequent  among  churches  everywhere  in  our  country  and 
in  all  countries.  And  it  has  been  due  to  the  character  of  the 
congregation  of  the  church  during  the  seventy-five  years,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  described  by  the  prophet  as  "having  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches."  They  represented  that  most  admirable  type 
of  Christian  citizenship ;  where  the  father  has  made  his  way  to 
competence  and  independence,  where  he  has  brought  up  his 
children  to  do  their  best  for  God  and  for  their  country,  and 
where  they  go  out  to  take  their  place  in  business,  or  in  trade  or 
in  the  profession,  to  work  again  by  the  care  of  the  spirit  which 
they  have  received  at  home  and  to  make  positions  in  the  com- 
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munity,  secure  competence,  and  bring  their  children  up  to  the 
same  line  of  virtue,  usefulness,  and  happiness. 

It  is  another  curious  fact  often  called  to  my  attention,  and 
never  more  strongly  than  by  Mr.  Hasbrouck's  figures  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Sunday-school,  that  often  and  often  it  used  to 
be  told  in  the  old  times  when  I  was  here  that  when  the  account 
was  made  up  this  church  in  proportion  to  its  membership  had 
contributed  more  than  any  other  church  in  the  Presbytery  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  organization.  Now  we  live  in  an 
age  of  great  giving.  There  never  was  such  liberality  and  gen- 
erosity and  in  such  prodigious  sums  before.  There  never  has 
been  the  accumulation  of  such  gigantic  fortunes  and  in  many 
instances  they  never  have  been  used  so  wisely  and  so  beneficently. 
All  honor  to  the  man  who  feels  it  his  duty  out  of  his  great 
abundance  to  pour  abundantly  into  those  channels  which  will 
promote  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  physical 
well  being  of  his  fellow  men  and  fellow  women.  It  is  admirable 
for  the  man  of  many  millions  to  contribute  millions,  though  he 
may  have  millions  left  which  are  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  ever  to  acquire — all  honor  to  him 
that  he  does  it  when  so  many  do  not.  But  the  greatest  honor 
and  the  sweetest  incense  of  praise  still  goes  to  the  widow's  mite, 
to  her  who  went  hungry  that  the  hungrier  might  be  fed.  And 
during  all  these  years  as  I  have  known  this  church  and  known 
intimately  most  all  of  its  members  and  have  been  familiar  with 
their  financial  condition,  there  has  in  these  contributions  always 
been  that  element  of  sacrifice.  The  subscription  paper,  the  money 
in  the  box,  represented  the  giving  up  of  something  which  was 
much  wanted,  much  desired,  and  which  would  have  given  com- 
fort to  the  giver,  but  it  was  given  up  with  cheerfulness  because 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  giver  and  of  the  joy  of   giving. 

In  the  next  world  there  will  be  crowns  for  all  who  have 
helped  their  fellowmen;  but  there  will  be  the  incense  of  praise 
from  Almighty  God  for  those  who  stand  in  the  rank  of  the  widow 
who  put  her  mite  on  the  plate.  And  that  has  been  the  record  of 
this  church  for  the  whole  seventy-five  years  and  of  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  its  members. 

My  friends,  I  trust  we  shall  be  here  when  another  twenty- 
five  years  comes  and  we  round  the  end.  Seventy-five  years  in 
the  dull  record  of  a  speech  or  of  an  historical  narrative  in  an 
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organization  like  this  is  a  mere  suggestion  and  a  poor  one  at 
that,  of  what  the  church  has  done.  Think  of  seventy-five  years 
and  the  souls  that  have  been  saved.  Think  of  seventy-five  years 
and  the  characters  that  have  been  built  up.  Think  of  seventy-five 
years  and  the  sinners  who  have  been  rescued  and  placed  upon 
the  right  course.  Think  of  the  seventy-five  years  and  the  con- 
tributions of  manhood  and  womanhood,  of  citizenship  and  Chris- 
tianship  to  this  community  and  to  the  world.  Put  it  in  a  monu- 
ment, make  it  conspicuous,  and  look  at  it  and  the  whole  world 
would  gaze  in  admiration  at  what  they  saw.  We  are  here  but 
not  alone.  I  feel  as  I  stand  here  in  the  midst  of  these  sacred 
associations  that  those  who  have  gone  are  here  too.  I  feel  that 
among  the  heavenly  hosts  they  are  forming  their  congregations 
and  are  looking  with  approving  interest  and  with  gratitude,  that 
the  old  church  which  did  so  much  for  them  is  still  continuing 
its  career  of  usefulness.  And  my  friends,  as  the  messages  come 
on  these  invisible  wires  from  the  saints  in  heaven  whom  we 
have  loved  and  adored  to  us  who  are  here,  let  us  pray  heaven 
that  their  inspiration  and  our  hopes  may  both  be  valuable  in  the 
continuance  of  this  beneficent  work  on  and  on  until  the  end  of 
time. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIF- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AT 
NORWALK,  CONN.,  NOVEMBER  5,   I902. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  There  could  be  no  reason  for  my 
participation  in  your  celebration  except  that  my  great-grand- 
father, one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  was  pastor  of  one 
of  the  churches  of  this  foundation  at  New  Canaan  and  continued 
as  such  for  twenty-three  years.  The  quaint  entry  in  the  records 
of  the  church  says  that  "he  preached  a  sermon  with  unusual 
engagedness  from  the  text  Ts  there  any  among  you  afflicted,  let 
him  pray/  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  he  died  suddenly." 
Like  all  the  early  Puritan  ministers,  his  prayer  was  answered  that 
he  might  be  called  while  leading  the  forces  of  the  church  militant 
against  sin  on  the  battlefield  of  the  world  and  with  his  armor  on. 

We  have  had  now,  for  many  years,  celebrations  of  the  cen- 
tennials of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  inauguration  of  our  first  President  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  State  governments  in  the  older  colonies.  They  have 
been  rich  in  educational  value  to  the  present  generation  and  in 
inspiration  for  love  of  country  and  patriotic  citizenship.  For  a 
nation  founded  as  ours  was  with  such  deep  religious  convictions 
and  a  connection  so  close  with  the  church,  it  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  we  now  enter  upon  the  era  of  memorial  services  on 
the  anniversaries  of  the  hundred  and  two  hundred  years  of  these 
old  congregations.  There  are  boundless  sentiment  and  charm  in 
looking  back  over  generations  of  one's  ancestors  who  have  at- 
tended the  same  church  administration,  worshipped  under  the 
same  roof,  and  followed  the  same  faith. 

The  originality  and  peculiarity  of  the  formation  of  this 
settlement  is  both  an  interesting  study  and  an  instructive  example. 
The  men  who  came  here  with  their  families  were  no  ordinary 
colonists.  They  were  the  flower  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England  and  the  children  of  those  settlers  first  born  on  this  con- 
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tinent.  They  had  broadened  out  beyond  the  narrowness  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  early-  Puritan  church.  They  wished  for  larger 
liberty  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  should  join  them  in 
both  civil  and  religious  freedom.  They  were  led  by  a  clergyman 
who  was  himself  a  graduate  of  the  best  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  and  all  of  them  were  in  independent  circumstances 
and  of  fair  education.  Their  first  act  was  to  build  a  church  and 
beside  it  a  school-house.  The  whole  of  their  civic  as  well  as  their 
religious  government  was  in  the  town  meeting.  By  universal 
suffrage  the  people  enacted  the  laws  for  their  government,  elected 
their  magistrates  and  their  ministers.  The  church  and  the  school 
were  equally  supported  by  general  taxation.  It  was  an  early 
experiment  in  communal  government,  but  there  was  not  in  it  any 
element  of  community  of  goods  or  of  socialism.  They  built 
better  than  they  knew  in  establishing  absolute  equality  for  every- 
one before  the  law,  in  dispensing  with  distinctions  of  class,  and 
in  giving  the  largest  liberty  to  the  individual  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  community.  Every  man  felt  that  the  responsibility 
for  his  success  in  life  and  the  place  he  would  occupy  among  his 
neighbors  was  entirely  with  him.  Ambition  was  left  free  to 
energized  effort.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  was  based  not  upon 
any  selfish  principles  but  the  highest  good  of  the  community. 
Those  who  were  more  largely  gifted  had  a  clear  field  to  outstrip 
their  neighbors,  but  the  advancement  of  the  abler  and  more  com- 
petent, of  the  thrifty  and  more  energetic,  was  not  at  the  expense 
of  their  weaker  neighbors,  but  lifted  the  whole  community  to  a 
higher  plane  and  with  it  the  lives  of  all  within  the  settlement. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  destructive  competition,  but  com- 
petitive construction  and  building  up. 

The  germ  of  the  communal  spirit  which  this  system  engen- 
dered found  its  best  experiment  in  the  famous  Brook  Farm 
colony.1  For  seven  years  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  New  Eng- 
land endeavored  there  to  attain  greater  advantages  and  accom- 
plish more  benefits  by  the  pooling  of  brains,  capacity,  industry, 
health,  and  fortune,  by  selfishly  endeavoring  to  reach  high  stand- 
ards upon  the  principle  that  no  one  should  rise  in  effort  or 
achievement,  in  dividends  or  in  fortune,  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  least  equipped  and  the  laziest.     While  that  brilliant  com- 

iThe  Brook  Farm  Association,  an  experiment  in  education  and  communal  living  on  a 
farm  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  founded  in  1841  and  dissolved  in  1847. — Ed. 
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munity  accomplished  nothing  in  their  communal  relations,  when 
they  were  set  free  by  its  disbandment  and  each  according  to  his 
lights  and  ability  marked  out  his  own  career,  each  rose  to  great 
distinction  and  in  rising  contributed  enormously  to  the  informa- 
tion, and  happiness  of  our  country.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  George  Ripley,  Dr.  Channing,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
George  William  Curtis,  and  Theodore  Parker  were  among  the 
more  conspicuous  of  the  notable  company  who  failed  in  the  com- 
munal experiment  and  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  their 
several  professions  when  left  to  their  individual  efforts.  One 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  eminently  practical  way  in 
which  the  town  meeting  solved  its  problems  and  advanced  its 
interest.  Two  hundred  years  ago  they  decided  that  difficulties 
in  the  church  and  in  the  town  should  be  settled  by  two  arbi- 
trators selected  by  the  votes  of  the  community  and  the  minister 
added,  and  the  vote  always  ran  that  they  "would  sit  down  satis- 
fied with  the  determination."  After  two  centuries  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  recognize  this  invaluable  principle  in  human 
affairs.  The  Hague  Conference  was  a  happy  beginning  in  inter- 
national disputes.  The  first  case  under  it,  which  has  just  been 
decided,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
has  called  universal  attention  to  this  method  of  a  peaceful  solution 
instead  of  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  arms,  which  settles  nothing. 
We  have  also  in  the  arbitration  now  in  progress  created  under 
the  inspiration  of  President  Roosevelt  the  beginning  of  the  active 
exercise  of  this  method  of  settling  disputes  in  the  contests  which 
will  hereafter  arise  between  the  tremendous  forces  of  our  time, 
of  organized  capital  and  organized  labor. 

The  character  of  the  immigration  which  formed  this  com- 
munity also  teaches  to  us  as  a  nation  a  much  needed  lesson  for 
the  present.  Seventeen  millions  of  all  nationalities  have  come 
into  our  country  from  foreign  shores  since  the  formation  of  our 
government  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  have  been  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  settlement  of  our  country.  They  were  eminently  to 
be  desired  because  of  their  character  and  capacity  to  become 
citizens  of  a  free  country  like  ours.  But  now  that  our  population 
is  crowding,  that  our  cities  are  teeming  with  such  hosts  who  are 
seeking  employment,  that  the  surplus  of  our  labor  has  become 
so  great  that  we  must  seek  new  markets  all  over  the  world, 
we  must  exercise  greater  care  in  our  immigration  and  build 
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high  walls  against  those  who  are  unworthy  of  our  citizen- 
ship and  its  privileges.  The  older  nations  are  promoting  in 
every  way  emigration  and  making  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  for  their  undesirable  subjects.  The  protection  of  our 
citizenship  and  the  safety  of  our  labor  all  demand  that  our 
immigration  laws  should  be  revised;  that  restrictions  should  be 
increased  and  their  provisions  should  be  strenuously  enforced. 

These  old  settlers  were  a.  resourceful  folk.  Under  the  town 
meeting  laws  they  could  not  remove  a  minister.  His  position 
was  too  strong  and  surrounded  by  too  many  spiritual  safeguards. 
But  in  the  budget  of  taxes  for  highways,  for  drainage,  for  water, 
for  magistracies  and  the  church,  they  did  place,  when  there  was 
an  unpopular  minister,  a  curious  provision  that  there  would  be  no 
arrears  of  tax  enforced  or  collected  against  those  who  refused 
to  pay  the  part  assigned  for  the  minister's  salary. 

Connecticut  in  its  relation  to  the  mother  country  was  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  It  had  for  its  agent  in 
securing  its  charter  a  gentleman  whose  characteristics  have  im- 
pressed themselves  ever  since  upon  this  commonwealth.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University  and  he  had  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  great  Dutch  general,  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange, 
and  had  lived  in  intimate  association  with  the  ablest  statesman 
and  most  distinguished  scholar  of  his  period.  John  Winthrop, 
in  concert  with  the  Connecticut  clergymen  and  representatives 
of  the  towns,  framed  a  charter  and  carried  it  over  to  receive  the 
royal  assent.  Every  other  charter  left  the  veto  power,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor,  the  general  supervision  and  paternal 
direction  in  the  Crown,  but  this  courtier,  scholar,  statesman, 
Puritan,  and  gentleman,  possessed  beyond  any  man  of  his  time 
the  faculty  which  distinguishes  every  citizen  of  Connecticut — 
of  making  a  good  bargain.  By  what  means  he  captured  the 
easy-going  and  yet  autocratic  good  nature  of  the  corrupt  Charles 
II  or  the  judgment  and  favor  of  his  shrewd  and  able  ministers 
we  are  not  informed.  We  do  know  that  he  brought  home  a 
charter  for  an  absolutely  independent  colony.  It  was  to  make 
its  own  laws,  form  its  own  government,  and  live  its  free  and 
independent  life  upon  the  most  democratic  principles.  The  result 
was  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  colony  of  Connecticut  cultivated 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  founded  Yale  College,  established 
a  common  school  system,  and  remained  a  happy  community  free 
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from  the  conflicts  and  governors  and  ministers  of  the  British 
Crown  which  disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Freedom  begets  freedom  and  enlarges  and  liberalizes  the 
people.  Connecticut  was  the  haven  and  the  refuge  for  all  re- 
ligions and  all  sects.  The  persecuting  spirit  was  absolutely 
unknown  within  its  borders.  It  welcomed  Roger  Williams  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  persecuted  Quaker 
found  within  its  borders  a  hospitable  home.  Winthrop,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  king  and  ministry,  whose  knowledge  of  American 
geography  was  very  limited,  secured  in  his  charter  the  provision 
that  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  should  extend  from  the  Nar- 
ragansett  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  little  matter  that 
Great  Britain  as  yet  possessed  no  title  or  sovereignty  over  a 
large  portion  of  this  vast  domain  did  not  disturb  this  original 
New  England  expansionist.  The  sons  of  Connecticut  have  in 
all  our  history  been  colonists  and  frontiersmen.  They  have 
carried  with  them  into  every  community,  no  matter  how  much 
they  were  in  the  minority,  the  Connecticut  church,  school-house 
and  town  meeting.  Their  aggressiveness,  thriftiness,  indomitable 
energy  and  invariable  success  have  led  the  more  easy-going  of 
their  neighbors  to  proclaim  that  they  were  intruders  and  adven- 
turers. But  they  were  simply  settling  upon  their  own  land  and 
abiding  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  territories  under  that 
original  charter,  wherever  they  might  go  and  magnanimously 
refusing  to  question  the  title  or  litigate  the  rights  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  are  quite  satisfied  to  grow  up  with  these  com- 
munities without  claiming  any  greater  privilege  than  any  one  else 
enjoyed. 

It  was  only  a  year  prior  to  the  forming  of  this  church  that 
the  ten  Connecticut  clergymen  at  Branford  laid  each  his  books 
upon  the  table  saying,  "this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  college," 
and  thus  started  that  glory  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England 
and  of  the  United  States — Yale  University.  The  value  of  this 
commemoration  to  this  community  cannot  be  estimated.  It  calls 
attention  to  this  church  and  to  its  two  hundred  years  of  spiritual 
life.  It  calls  attention  to  a  study  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  New  England  clergy  in  the  political  upbuilding  of  our  coun- 
try. They  were  elected  by  the  town-meeting  and  so  were  associ- 
ated with  public  affairs.     For  a  hundred  years  there  were  no 
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lawyers  and  there  was  little  litigation.  The  expenses  of  Con- 
necticut during  its  first  century  were  only  about  $4,000  a  year 
and  its  chief-justice  received  ten  shillings  a  day  only  when  in 
the  actual  performance  of  his  duties.  But  the  New  England 
minister  was  always  the  best  educated  man  in  the  community. 
Before  Yale  and  Harvard,  he  was  the  product  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Yale  and  Harvard  were  founded  for  the  education 
of  ministers  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  great  calling  as 
spiritual,  legal,  and  political  guides.  The  early  pulpit  did  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  public  questions.  It  was  not  partisan.  The 
minister  belonged  to  neither  of  the  organizations  that  divided 
the  community  but  when  a  great  moral  question  was  at  issue 
which  affected  the  home  and  the  family  the  pulpit  was  outspoken. 
There  were  no  limitations  to  the  utterances  of  the  minister  on 
subjects  which  affected  the  marital  relation,  the  protection  of 
youth,  or  the  suppression  of  vice.  He  did  not  deal  in  generalities 
but  his  denunciation  reached  by  individual  characterization  the 
sin  or  the  crime. 

The  New  England  pulpit  was  the  first  to  discuss  the  aggres- 
sions upon  liberty  by  the  ministers  of  George  III.  It  was  the 
first  to  draw  the  line  between  loyalty  and  law.  It  was  the  first 
to  instruct  its  congregations  as  to  their  rights  and  when,  as  they 
would  teach,  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  they  should  fight  for  their 
liberties  and  those  of  their  posterity. 

It  was  the  New  England  pulpit  which  aroused  the  national 
conscience  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  Thanksgiving  sermon 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  delivered  year  after  year  in  the  old  Center 
Church  at  New  Haven  upon  the  subject  of  this  national  curse 
made  an  abiding  impression  upon  generation  after  generation 
of  Yale  students  who  settled  all  over  the  country,  became  leaders 
in  their  several  communities  and  the  uncompromising  enemies 
of  slavery.  But,  my  friends,  the  best  and  most  sacred  thought 
of  this  hour  is  the  recollection  of  the  saintly  men  and  women  who 
lived  their  lives  under  the  teachings  and  in  the  work  of  this 
church.  Two  hundred  years  of  such  examples  are  not  only  re- 
flected in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  are  felt  all  over  our  country 
in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  church  who  have  emigrated  to 
distant  States  and  Territories.  Each  generation  has  its  problems 
to  solve.  They  may  be  civil  liberty,  they  may  be  religious  free- 
dom, they  may  be  drunkenness,  they  may  be  the  sanctity  of  the 
Vol.  Ill — 22 
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marriage  tie,  they  may  be  socialism,  they  may  be  anarchy;  but 
so  long  as  the  Church — and  by  the  Church  I  mean  in  its  broadest 
sense  every  denomination  and  creed — by  preaching  and  practice 
is  true  to  its  foundation  and  fearless  in  its  attitude  at  all  times, 
the  heritage  which  we  have  received  with  all  its  advantages  will 
be  transmitted  with  continued  and  increased  blessings  to  all  gen- 
erations to  come. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WORKING 
WOMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  UNION,  CHICKERING  HALL,  NEW 
YORK,  FEBRUARY  6,  1 882. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  report  which  has  been  read 
to-night  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  society,  and  the  address  to 
which  you  have  listened  from  my  friend  Judge  Gedney  tell  the 
whole  story. 

We  are  called  together  on  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
missions  and  of  objects.  It  appeals,  it  is  true,  to  our  sympathies 
and  our  compassions,  but  it  appeals  more  nearly  and  closely  to 
our  sense  of  right  and  justice.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  an  organization  whose  object  is  to  equalize  the  strong 
with  the  weak,  the  poor  with  the  rich,  so  far  as  their  simple 
rights  are  concerned.  Its  object  is  that  there  shall  be  no  oppres- 
sion, under  forms  of  law  or  outside  of  it;  but  that,  in  our  com- 
munity at  least,  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  shall  be 
practically  enforced — that  all  men  and  all  women  are  equal 
before  it. 

We  are  proud  of  this  great  city  of  ours,  and  yet  it  is  great 
and  powerful  and  rich,  not  alone  on  account  of  its  great  business 
enterprises,  of  its  commerce,  of  its  financial  ability,  of  its  great 
warehouses  and  its  great  capitalists  and  financiers — but  because 
it  provides  for  the  stranger;  looks  out  for  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed ;  succors  the  distressed,  and  fairly  administers  the  law. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  in  great  capitals  of  the  Old  World  for 
these  things  to  be  neglected,  because,  under  a  strong  government, 
there  is  a  great  standing  army  and  on  the  borders  of  the  city  the 
fort  and  the  trained  soldiery  are  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  tear 
down  the  barricade,  to  suppress  the  riot,  and  to  put  down  the 
insurrection.  But  here  are  we  in  the  third  city  in  the  world  in 
population,  and  with  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  have  no  property,  and  depend  upon  their  daily 
exertions  for  that  which  shall  support  and  sustain  them.  Life  is 
secure,  and  property  is  secure.     Why  is  it  that,  in  a  community 
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like  ours,  where  there  is  no  standing  army,  no  forts,  no  soldiery, 
no  war  ships,  we  can  have  our  great  warehouses  filled  with  the 
richest  fabrics  from  all  the  world ;  that  our  banks  and  our  trust 
companies  can  have  their  vaults  crowded  with  the  wealth  of  the 
continent;  that  our  streets  and  avenues  can  be  filled  with  the 
palaces  of  the  wealthy,  within  which  they  can  enjoy  their  luxury 
as  safe  in  their  lives,  in  their  families,  and  in  their  properties,  as 
if  they  were  surrounded  by  a  standing  army?  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  peace,  order,  and  security  here  without  any  of  these  ap- 
pliances ? 

It  is  because,  without  the  aid  of  government,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  an  army,  the  wisdom  of  the  people  erects  the 
hospitals  which  look  after  the  sick  and  the  injured  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  look  after  themselves ;  erects  the  asylums  and 
the  homes  that  take  care  of  the  distressed  and  the  poor ;  erects  the 
schools  that  look  after  the  street  Arab,  and  educate  him  who  has 
no  home,  no  father,  no  mother — aid  him  to  obtain  employment 
and  an  honorable  living — a  wisdom  which  looks  after  the  rights 
and  the  justice  of  the  poor,  and  sees  that  they  have  them,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  is  exemplified  by  this  society. 

-Now  it  took  thousands  of  years  and  oceans  of  blood  to  estab- 
lish that  great  fundamental  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty — 
that  a  poor  man's  home  is  his  castle.  Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
though  made  of  logs  and  thatched  with  straw,  without  that  man's 
consent  the  king  cannot  enter  it.  But  while  it  took  so  much  to 
establish  this  great  principle — that  the  smallest  item  of  property, 
that  the  least  corner  of  land  is  safe,  and  secure,  and  protected, 
so  that  the  strongest  and  the  most  powerful  combination  cannot 
wrest  it  from  the  possessor,  there  was  also  built  up  and  estab- 
lished a  great  array  of  technicalities  and  of  instrumentalities  and 
of  machinery,  which  only  lawyers  understand  and  courts  can 
administer,  and  which  are  so  expensive  that  the  very  machinery 
reared  and  constructed  to  protect  property  is  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  oppression.  The  simple  reason  for  this  is,  that  while 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  take  property,  from  him  who  has  it  and 
to  whom  it  belongs,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  poor  to  collect 
their  own  from  the  strong  who  hold  it  in  their  grasp. 

Now  it  is  at  the  dividing  line  where  justice  is  done  in  the 
name  of  law,  and  justice  is  violated  under  the  forms  of  law,  that 
an  association  like  this,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  up 
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and  equalizing,  comes  in  and  sets  at  work,  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  the  machinery  of  the  law.  Then  the  strong  and  the 
weak  are  equalized,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  stand  before  the 
court  upon  an  equal  foundation. 

Years  ago — and  you  all  remember  it,  it  was  one  of  the 
scandals  of  this  city — great  establishments,  employing  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  working-girls,  grew  rich  by  defrauding  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  elements  of  our  human  nature  that, 
when  avarice  gets  possession  of  a  man,  and  the  desire  to  acquire 
takes  entire  control  of  his  soul,  that  moment  humanity  and  com- 
passion and  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  are  completely 
and  fully  worked  out,  as  if  they  were  never  put  in  him. 

These  people  were  in  the  habit  of  discharging  every  Satur- 
day night  a  certain  percentage  of  their  employees,  and  not  paying 
them,  knowing  that  with  the  great  surplus  of  labor  their  places 
could  be  supplied  the  next  week.  The  money  thus  withheld  passed 
to  the  swelling  tide  of  profits. 

There  was  another  class  who  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  just 
that  which  Judge  Gedney  described  here  to-night — sending  shirts 
or  clothes,  or  mantillas  or  cloaks,  whatever  it  might  be — and 
when  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  poor  woman,  who  had  been 
working  night  and  day,  locked  her  children  in  the  attic  room 
and  sped  along  with  hungry  form  to  the  place  where  she  was  to 
receive  her  pittance,  and  put  her  work  upon  the  counter,  she  was 
informed  that  the  work  did  not  suit.  The  price  of  her  week's 
work  may  have  been  two  dollars  or  three  dollars,  but  what  did 
that  mean  to  her  ?  Why,  it  meant  that  on  Monday  morning  she 
could  not  pay  the  rent.  It  meant  that  the  Sunday  must  be  passed 
without  food  for  these  children  or  medicine  for  the  sick.  It 
meant  that  she  must  face  the  alternative  of  the  street  or  the  river. 

Now,  just  at  this  moment,  in  steps  the  agency  of  this 
Union.  The  poor  woman  cannot  set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in 
motion — the  money  which  she  is  to  collect  is  too  small  to  tempt 
a  lawyer  if  he  got  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  court  would  not 
recognize  or  look  at  her;  but  she  goes  to  the  counter  of  this 
Society,  and  instantly  a  lawyer  is  set  in  motion  and  the  machinery 
cf  justice  is  put  upon  its  wheels,  and  a  messenger,  armed  with 
justice  and  vengeance,  goes  into  that  man's  shop  and  takes  him 
by  the  throat  and  says:  "That  woman's  pay,  or  go  to  court"; 
and  if  he  doesn't  pay,  he  goes  there,  and  when  he  leaves,  it  is 
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either  to  jail  to  stay  there  until  he  pays,  or  else  it  is  with  the 
admonition  of  the  indignant  judge  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  leaves 
with  a  hole  burned  through  his  pocket  by  the  money  which  has 
been  extracted  and  triple  costs  added  at  the  same  time;  with  a 
vacant  place  in  his  bosom,  where  a  conscience  which  he  has 
plucked  out  once  was,  but  with  something  rattling  around  in  its 
place  which  very  much  resembles  remorse. 

But  it  is  not  alone  men  who  do  these  acts  of  fraud  and 
injustice.  It  is  one  of  those  anomalies  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  account  for,  that  women  are  more  cruel  to  each  other 
than,  men  are  to  them ;  and  among  the  worst  oppressors,  as  I 
learn  from  the  records  of  this  Society,  of  the  poor  women  of 
New  York,  are  the  women  employers  who  have  these  great  fash- 
ionable establishments  where  dresses,  cloaks,  and  hats  are  made. 
There  is  many  a  ball  at  Delmonico's  to  which  the  lady  comes  in 
a  dress  which  is  the  jealousy  and  agony  of  all  her  sisters,  and 
the  despair  of  the  Jenkins  who  tries  to  describe  it — and  yet  this 
dress  is  sown  with  tears  and  fraud;  there  is  many  a  beautiful 
creature,  tripping  by  to  church,  whose  "love  of  a  bonnet"  en- 
virons a  shapely  head  and  beautiful  face,  that  completes  all  that 
the  poet  said — 

"When  she   tied  her  bonnet   under  her   chin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within." 

and  yet  while  that  young  lady  has  duly  paid  for  her  bonnet,  the 
person  of  whom  she  bought  stole  it — stole  it  out  of  the  scanty 
earnings  of  poor  women,  whom  she  did  not  pay.  But  this 
Society  is  no  respecter  of  women  under  such  circumstances,  and 
they  must  "walk  up  to  the  captain's  office  and  settle,"  or  suffer 
the   consequences. 

Now  there  is  another,  and  the  hardest  case  of  all.  There  is 
many  a  fine  lady  moving  in  the  best  society  and  riding  in  her 
carriage,  whose  extravagances  are  beyond  her  income  or  her 
allowance,  and  the  easiest  person  to  cheat  or  to  put  off  is  the 
seamstress.  She  can  ring  the  door-bell,  and  the  magnificent 
footman  can  say  no;  or  if  she  is  admitted,  the  answer  is,  "Next 
week" — "Next  month" — "Later."  I  remember  hearing  a  story 
recently  of  a  bereaved  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  intimate 
friend,  and  he  went  to  the  florist  and  ordered  a  pillar  of  flowers, 
and  he  wanted  put  in  it,  in  red  flowers,  the  letters  S.  Y.  L.    The 
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florist,  most  curious,  said,  "My  friend,  will  you  please  tell  me 
what  S.  Y.  L.  stand  for?"  "Oh,  certainly,  my  dear  sir — See 
You  Later."  I  had  no  reference  to  my  friend  Mr.  Tilden  in 
telling  that  story.  But  this  Society,  armed  with  the  processes  of 
the  law,  brushes  aside  that  footman,  and  enters  that  door,  and 
says  to  my  fine  lady:     "See  and  settle  now." 

There  is  another  mission  which  this  Society  performs,  and 
that  is  in  procuring  employment.  There  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand working-women  in  this  city,  and  they  get,  on  an  average, 
only  about  two  or  three  dollars  a  week,  and  they  have  no  other 
means  of  support.  For  two  thousand  years  Christianity  has 
been  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  conditions  of 
women.  Amongst  savages  they  are  beasts  of  burden;  among 
barbarians  and  Mohammedans  they  are  toys  and  slaves;  but 
among  us,  notwithstanding  that  my  friends  the  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association  have  not  got  all  they  wanted,  women  have 
every  right  that  man  has  and  every  privilege,  except  the  right  to 
vote — and  the  right  to  vote  would  not  protect  her  in  just  the 
things  that  we  are  looking  after  to-night.  But  with  all  these 
privileges  have  come  corresponding  responsibilities.  No  longer 
a  toy,  no  longer  a  plaything,  the  equality  of  the  woman  is  recog- 
nized in  her  power  to  hold  property  and  transact  business.  She 
is  treated  as  a  business  person,  and  must  assume  its  responsi- 
bilities— must  earn  her  living. 

Now,  I  know  of  nothing  more  helpless  than  the  condition  of 
these  one  hundred  thousand  working-women.  There  are  one 
hundred  thousand  working-men  in  this  city,  but  they  get  three 
times  the  pay  for  the  same  labor,  and  this  is  the  disgrace  of  our 
civilization — that  discriminations  exist  where  women  and  men 
perform  the  same  or  equivalent  labor.  But  to  the  man  the 
avenues  are  already  opened,  and  with  the  boundless  enterprise 
of  our  people  new  avenues  are  opening.  To  him  are  given  the 
elements  of  ambition  and  hope.  He  knows  that  with  energy, 
with  thrift,  and  with  honesty  there  is  certainty  of  advancement, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  grand  success.  Our  avenues  and  the 
broad  streets  are  full  of  the  magnificent  palaces  of  men  who  have 
been  porters,  who  have  been  laborers,  who  have  been  mechanics, 
have  been  apprentices,  have  been  sailors,  and  to-day  are  great 
capitalists,  swinging  great  enterprises  and  living  in  affluence  and 
luxury.     Every  working-man  knows  that  what  has  been  can 
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be,  and  that  the  opportunities  are  as  good  to-day  as  they  ever 
were. 

But  there  are  no  palaces,  no  great  houses,  no  cottages  even, 
which  tell  the  working-woman  that  one  of  her  class  and  oppor- 
tunity has  ever  risen  above  want  to  competency,  much  less  to 
affluence.  For  her  there  is  only  the  possibility,  and  no  more, 
of  an  unfurnished  and  scant  lodging,  and  the  scant  clothing  of 
the  poor  for  her  to-day,  and  the  same  to-morrow,  and  no  better 
than  it  was  yesterday.  There  is  nothing  to  me  that  so  strongly 
illustrates  the  angelic  nature  and  hopeful  faith  that  we  ascribe 
to  women  as  that  these  one  hundred  thousand  women,  under 
these  circumstances,  denied  hope  in  this  world,  cheerfully  work 
on,  ask  no  charity,  perform  all  their  duties,  preserve  their  purity, 
and  simply  expect  a  reward  when  the  grand  day  comes. 

The  eloquent  figures  of  to-night,  showing  that  forty-six 
thousand  women  have  received  aid  from  this  Society,  and  that 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  applications  have  been 
made  and  answered,  speak  more  eloquently  than  anything  that 
can  be  said  on  this  platform,  or  in  cold  type,  of  the  mission,  of 
the  uses  of  this  Society.  Another  of  its  objects  is  to  widen  the 
field  of  woman's  work.  There  was  a  time  when  everybody  said 
that  the  only  thing  that  a  woman  could  do  was  to  sew  or  to  teach, 
and  that  all  others  were  not  honorable;  but  we  have  gradually 
grown  to  that  condition  of  affairs  where  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  any  work  is  honorable  which  is  honest.  It  may  not  be  over- 
clean,  so  far  as  physical  conditions  are  concerned,  or  over-neat. 
It  may  not  be  elegant  or  graceful.  It  may  not  meet  the  approval 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  but  yet  so  long  as  it  meets  a  want  and  is  useful, 
it  is  honorable  for  both  men  and  women  to  engage  in  it. 

Now  the  great  difficulty  of  our  people  is  their  education.  In 
our  community  no  education  meets  the  objects  for  which  it  is  put 
on  foot,  unless  the  man  and  the  woman  are  taught  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. We  are  subject  constantly  to  commercial  reverses.  A 
panic  comes  along  and  the.  great  house  goes  down,  and  the  bank 
topples  over,  and  the  rich  man  of  to-day  is  the  poor  man  of  to- 
morrow. But  unfortunately  most  of  our  teaching  is  of  such  a 
character  that  neither  for  the  poor,  nor  the  moderately  poor,  nor 
the  rich — neither  for  the  clerk,  nor  the  mechanic,  nor  the  mer- 
chant, is  the  daughter  taught  anything  by  which  she  can  earn  a 
living,  if  the  hour  of  necessity  comes.     I  was  brought  up  in  the 
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country.  There  they  do  things  differently,  and  look  out  more 
practically  for  the  real  ends  of  life.  There  may  not  be  so  much 
sentiment  and  poetry — there  may  not  be  so  many  lilies  or  sun- 
flowers in  button-holes — there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  fields — 
but  there  is  a  real  practical  understanding  of  the  needs  of  life. 
Everybody  appreciates  the  advice  which  Micawber,  when  he  was 
in  jail  for  debt,  gave  to  David  Copperfield:  "Copperfield,  my 
boy,  income  one  pound,  expenses  twenty  shillings,  sixpence — 
result  misery;  income  one  pound,  expenses  nineteen  shillings, 
sixpence — result  happiness." 

But  when  the  panic  comes  along,  and  the  great  house  tumbles 
in  ruin  or  the  bank  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver — in  the 
exigencies  of  our  fashionable  and  society  life  in  New  York, 
everybody  has  lived  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  income,  and  there 
is  not  a  dollar  left  for  next  day — now,  then,  the  daughters  of 
that  house,  instead  of  being  able  to  assist,  in  their  helplessness, 
become  burdens  which  accelerate  the  ruin.  The  kitchen  is  to 
them  as  unknown  a  world  as  central  Africa,  and  they  do  not 
know  any  more  about  the  sewing-room  than  they  know  about 
the  integral  calculus.  But  it  is  possible  to  have  an  education 
which  shall  practically  teach  girls  how,  in  case  of  necessity,  they 
may  do  something  to  help  themselves  and  others,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  just  as  many  of  the  "ologies,"  and  just  as 
many  of  the  languages,  and  just  as  much  of  the  veneer  conversa- 
tion that  is  put  on  in  our  schools,  without  any  detriment  to  it 
whatever.  I  know  two  honorable  exceptions :  a  man  worth  three 
millions  of  dollars  told  me  that  his  daughters,  during  the  past 
year,  had  earned  in  a  few  months  one  hundred  dollars  per  month 
simply  in  decorating  china  for  one  of  our  great  stores.  A  gen- 
tleman whose  grandfather  was  a  rich  man,  and  who  is  himself 
the  inheritor  of  the  property,  said :  "Every  one  of  my  daughters 
has  learned  a  trade,  and  can  earn  her  own  living  if  the  great 
need  comes." 

Now  then,  under  such  circumstances,  if  that  sentiment  pre- 
vailed, and  that  education  were  universal,  it  would  be  easy  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  woman's  work,  so  that  in  every  place 
where  her  deftness,  her  skill,  her  keen  and  quick  perception  of 
the  wants  and  needs  of  customers,  or  the  wants  and  need  of  the 
work  were  wanted,  then  she  would  be  able;  and  when  all  those 
fields    were  open,    then,    instead    of  the    overcrowded    sewing- 
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women  bringing  sewing  down  to  seventy-fire  cents  a  dozen  for 
shirts;  then,  instead  of  the  overcrowded  sewing-women  bringing 
cloaks  down  to  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  the  making,  they 
would  go  out  from  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  stores,  they  would 
go  into  every  other  rank,  and  labor  would  become  scarce  and 
wages  would  rise  there,  while  in  the  new  ranks  they  would  re- 
ceive better  work,  and  women  would  come  to  have  earnings  as 
large  as  men's,  and  there  would  be  as  much  hope  for  them  as 
there  is  for  the  working-man  of  the  metropolis. 

I  heard  a  story  last  summer  in  New  England  of  a  sailor  who 
shipped  with  a  captain  who  was  harsh  and  cruel  and  obstinate, 
and  when  they  were  out  upon  a  whaling  voyage,  the  mate  shouted 
out  in  regard  to  the  whale:  "There  she  blows  and  there  she 
breaches";  and  the  captain  said:  "I  don't  see  no  blows,  and  I 
don't  see  no  breaches" ;  and  the  mate  shouted  again :  "There  she 
blows,  and  there  she  breaches" ;  and  the  captain  said  again :  "I 
don't  see  no  blows,  and  I  don't  see  no  breaches."  Once  more 
the  mate  cried  out :  "There  she  blows,  and  there  she  breaches" ; 
and  the  captain  said:  "Mate,  if  you  believe  there  she  blows  and 
there  she  breaches,  lower  the  boat  and  go  and  get  her."  He 
lowered  the  boat  and  got  her  and  brought  her  alongside,  and  she 
tried  out  eighty  barrels  of  oil,  and  the  captain  said :  "Mate,  you 
have  done  well ;  I  will  speak  of  you  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
you  will  be  complimented,  and  maybe  you  will  be  promoted." 
"But,"  said  the  mate,  "I  don't  want  none  of  your  mentions,  and 
I  don't  want  none  of  your  compliments,  and  I  don't  want  none 
of  your  promotions — all  I  want  is  common  civility,  and  that  of 
the  commonest  kind." 

Now  this  Society  gathered  here  to-night  asks  your  contribu- 
tions to  secure  for  the  working-women  of  New  York,  not  charity, 
not  compassion,  not  sympathy,  but  common  justice,  and  that  of 
the  commonest  kind." 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  RAILROAD  BRANCH  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  4,   1 887. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  num- 
bers have  increased  so  much  since  I  was  here  one  year  ago; 
whether  it  is  because  you  have  all  joined  since  then,  or  you  were 
not  all  here  at  that  time,  I  don't  know,  but  I  take  it  that  it  is 
because  of  the  additions  to  the  Association. 

Our  chairman  was  too  modest  to-night  when  he  spoke  of  the 
ten  years  since  this  organization  was  founded,  because  without 
him  it  would  not  have  been  created,  and  except  for  his  constant 
aid  and  advice  it  would  never  have  reached  the  position  which 
it  has  attained  to-day ;  and  when  I  look  forward  to  the  next  ten 
years,  to  the  usefulness,  the  enormous  growth,  and  the  influences 
which  are  to  spring  from  the  building  upon  the  corner  yonder, 
also  built  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  work 
in  that  building  on  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  health  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  various  railroads  that  center  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  will  extend  to  every  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  managers  will  see  to  it  that  an  institution  so  useful, 
an  influence  so  grand,  shall  be  established  on  their  own  lines,  and 
buildings  of  the  same  character  erected  out  of  their  own  funds 
at  all  the  principal  centers  where  their  men  gather. 

I  was  struck  with  one  remark  made  this  afternoon  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Morse,  the  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee,  which  looks  after  this  branch.  He  said  that  since 
this  room  was  opened  the  influence  had  been  far-reaching,  em- 
bracing not  only  the  men  employed  here,  but  the  management  of 
other  roads  themselves;  and  alluded  to  the  establishment  of 
branches  elsewhere  as  a  result  of  the  success  attained  here.  It 
impressed  upon  my  mind  the  thought  that  has  been  there  a  long 
time,  that  there  is  but  one  railroad  in  the  United  States — the  New 
York  Central — and  that  all  the  others  are  branches. 

The  last  time  I  met  Morse  was  in  Germany  last  summer,  and 
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like  all  good  Americans  I  wanted  to  go  to  Strasburg  and  see  the 
wonderful  clock  in  the  famous  cathedral.  You  know  about  that 
clock;  it  strikes,  and  the  Apostles  come  out.  They  belong  to 
the  mechanism  which  is  wound  up  to  go  999  years,  and  not  to 
stop  till  the  last  moment  of  time.  Whether  it  will  fulfill  its  in- 
ventor's claims  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see.  Well,  I  went  on 
the  railroad  from  Baden-Baden  with  my  family  to  see  that  clock. 
We  had  fifteen  minutes  leeway  when  we  arrived,  and  it  took 
seven  minutes  to  get  from  the  depot  to  the  cathedral.  When 
half-way  to  Strasburg,  I  discovered  that  we  were  twelve  minutes 
late,  and  I  offered  the  German  conductor  a  month's  salary  if  he 
would  make  up  the  time.  He  told  me  the  next'day  when  I  went 
back  that  he  did  not  get  the  idea  through  his  head  till  he  came 
down  the  next  morning.  He  would  never  do  for  a  conductor  on 
the  New  York  Central.  You  know  how  it  is  with  German  rail- 
ways— they  are  run  by  the  Government.  There  are  some  people 
who  want  the  railways  run  by  the  Government  here.  A  rail- 
way run  by  the  Government  goes  this  way:  an  express  train 
makes  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  stops  every  twenty  minutes  for 
refreshments;  and  a  way  train  runs  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and 
stops  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  at  each  station.  When  we 
reached  the  depot  we  had  just  five  minutes  left.  I  had  tele- 
graphed for  a  carriage,  and  I  tumbled  my  wife  and  her  mother, 
and  "little  Buster"  and  myself  into  it,  and  the  courier  got  on  the 
box  and  told  the  coachman  to  go  ahead,  and  then  he  waved  his 
umbrella  and  shouted  to  all  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
first  dog  that  saw  us  coming  gave  a  yelp,  and  that  started  all  the 
dogs  in  Strasburg  barking  and  running  after  us  in  full  chorus; 
people  jumped  to  one  side  and  shook  their  heads,  and  we  got  to 
the  door  of  the  cathedral  just  as  the  crowd  was  coming  out — it 
was  all  over.  When  I  got  inside,  the  first  man  I  saw  was  Morse ; 
he  was  smiling  at  me  like  a  brightly  shining  tin-pan  on  a 
farmer's  fence,  because  I  got  left.  He  said:  "Depew,  when  I 
want  to  get  anywhere  in  time,  I  go  over  night."  He  would  not 
do  for  a  conductor  on  the  New  York  Central. 

Now,  very  few  of  us  appreciate  precisely  the  amount  of 
growth  that  starts  from  nothing  and  in  ten  years  reaches  sixty 
associations  and  ten  thousand  members ;  but  it  is  like  everything 
connected  with  the  railways  in  this  country — for  that  matter, 
with  everything  else  in  this  country — a  marvelous  growth.    It  is 
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difficult  to  understand  or  comprehend  that  it  is  less  than  sixty 
years  since  the  first  locomotive  was  seen  in  America;  less  than 
sixty  years  since  the  first  one  was  built  by  that  grand  old  Ameri- 
can, Peter  Cooper.  Uncle  Peter  saw  the  locomotive  that  was 
brought  over  here  from  England,  and  keeping  alert,  as  he  always 
did,  and  up  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  he  thought  that  what- 
ever an  Englishman  could  do  an  American  could  do  a  great  deal 
better.  And  so  he  built  his  locomotive — the  "Tom  Thumb." 
The  stage-coach  was  not  going  to  give  up  so  easily,  and  they  put 
a  swift  horse  on  and  beat  him — the  locomotive  ran  by  a  band 
passing  around  a  cylinder,  and  the  band  slipped  off — but  that 
is  the  last  time  for  sixty  years  and  forever,  that  the  stage-coach 
will  out-run  the  locomotive.  There  were  only  thirteen  miles  of 
railroad  then  in  the  United  States;  now  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand.  A  fifty-ton  engine  takes  seventy-five  cars 
of  twenty  tons  each  and  draws  them  along  without  an  effort; 
and  as  for  speed,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  I  ran  all  day  long,  a  short 
time  ago,  making  an  average  of  fifty-four  seconds  to  the  mile, 
running  time,  and  without  apparently  going  at  half  the  speed. 

But  the  greatest,  the  most  satisfactory,  feature  of  railroad 
development  is  the  men  engaged  in  operating  the  roads.  With 
those  who  are  actually  in  the  service,  and  those  who  contribute 
by  supplies,  one-tenth  of  the  working  force  of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  railroad  service ;  and  that  tenth  includes  the  most  ener- 
getic men  and  most  intelligent  among  the  workers  of  this  mag- 
nificent country.  There  are  ten  million  working-men  in  this 
country,  and  six  hundred  thousand  are  directly  employed  in  the 
railway  service.  With  their  families  they  constitute  a  larger 
population  than  the  largest  of  the  States.  They  are  a  republic 
in  themselves,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  loyal,  the  most  law- 
abiding,  and  most  useful  and  patriotic  of  citizens.  They  do  not 
seek  aggrandizement  themselves;  they  do  not  seek  by  secrecy 
and  force  to  accomplish  selfish  purposes  or  to  do  injury  to  any- 
body; they  simply  try  to  live  in  a  brotherly  way  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  to  labor  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  elevation  of  themselves  and  of  their 
brethren.  Now  if  this  republic  of  railroad  men,  in  these  days 
when  all  classes  of  labor  are  organizing,  should  organize,  with 
their  societies,  their  pass-words,  their  officers,  their  signs,  and 
their  grips,  they  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  as 
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well  as  intelligent  forces  in  this  Republic  for  good  or  for  evil. 
They  must  necessarily,  on  account  of  the  business  they  do  and 
the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  them,  be  men  of  character, 
men  of  intelligence,  and  men  of  health ;  for  upon  them  devolve 
a  larger  responsibility  and  a  greater  duty  than  upon  any  of  the 
workers  in  other  pursuits.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  tilling 
farms,  in  manufactures,  or  other  lines  of  business,  are  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  railroads.  The  railroad  man  is  in  a  sense  the  serv- 
ant of  them  all :  he  it  is  that  makes  the  farm  worth  anything ;  to 
him  are  entrusted  the  products,  the  goods,  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  country;  it  is  necessary  that  he  above  all  others 
should  be  a  man  upon  whom  reliance  can  be  placed — a  man  of 
character,  of  courage,  of  strength. 

The  railroad  is  a  republic  which  refutes  the  theories  that 
come  from  long-haired  men  who  never  work  themsleves.  The 
worst  service  that  is  done  to  the  working-men  of  this  country  is 
the  lip  service  of  men  who  never  work  and  could  not  be  made 
to  work.  Now  we  are  told  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  where  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  has 
become  so  acute  and  intense  that  labor  is  crushed  and  can  never 
rise.  We  are  told  that  the  opportunities  that  existed  in  one 
period  of  our  history  for  a  man  to  better  his  condition  have  gone, 
and  that  they  will  never  come  back  again.  We  are  told  by  the 
reporters  that  my  friend  Henry  George  said,  in  a  speech  at  Pater- 
son,  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  is  worse  than  that  of 
the  Southern  slaves  ever  was.  Well,  I  am  a  worker  myself — my 
condition  is  a  good  deal  better;  you  are  all  workers,  and  know 
how  absurd  is  all  such  talk.  The  railroad  refutes  these  theories 
practically.  The  railroad  has  its  rules,  its  constitutions,  its  dis- 
cipline; but  what  organization  amounts  to  anything  without 
discipline  and  rule?  Rules  and  discipline  are  not  to  oppress  any- 
body, not  to  take  away  anybody's  rights ;  but  they  are  to  protect 
the  public  who  use  the  railway  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
protect  the  employee  who  works  for  the  railway  on  the  other;  to 
see  that  he  is  not  killed  by  his  fellow-employees ;  to  see  that  no 
carelessness  plunges  him  to  his  death ;  to  see  that  he  is  not  robbed 
or  cheated  by  his  superior  officers ;  to  see  that  he,  as  well  as  every- 
body, is  protected. 

There  is  no  democracy  like  the  railway  system  of  this  land. 
Men  are  not  taken  out  of  rich  men's  parlors  and  placed  in  posi- 
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tions  of  responsibility.  Men  are  not  taken  because  they  are  sons 
of  such,  and  put  into  paying  places  in  the  railway  system;  but  the 
superintendents  all  over  the  country — the  men  who  officer  and 
man  the  passenger,  the  freight,  the  motive  power,  and  accounting 
departments — all  of  them  come  up  from  the  bottom.  And  are 
you  going  to  stop  this  thing?  No;  there  are  no  men  being  born, 
or  to  be  born,  who  are  to  be  by  inheritance  the  superintendents, 
treasurers,  comptrollers,  auditors,  the  freight  and  ticket  agents, 
the  conductors,  the  yard-masters — who  are  to  be  the  master- 
mechanics,  the  foremen  of  the  shops  of  the  future.  They  are 
not  born.  They  have  got  to  be  made,  and  come  from  the  bottom 
up.  And  in  every  one  of  these  departments  to-day,  in  every 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  in  the  humblest  positions,  earning 
the  smallest  salaries,  are  men  who  within  the  next  twenty-five 
years  are  to  fill  all  these  places  by  promotion.  Don't  tell  me 
there  is  no  chance  to  rise  in  this  country.  There  are  vacancies 
to  occur  in  the  next  thirty  years  in  thousands  of  positions  of 
power,  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  filled  by  men  who  prove,  by 
coming  up  grade  by  grade,  that  they  have  got  brains  and  courage 
and  power  to  fit  these  offices. 

There  is  another  advantage  with  railroad  men,  and  that  is 
the  permanence  of  their  employment.  Skilled  mechanics  have 
lay-offs,  and  hard  times  when  there  is  no  work,  and  periods  when 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  they  are  compelled  to  take  up  any  kind 
of  labor  that  offers ;  but  the  employees  of  the  railroad  are  rarely 
disturbed,  and  almost  every  good  position  on  our  road  is  filled  by 
a  man  who  has  been  with  the  company  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  best  thing  I  remember  connected  with  myself  (and  a 
personal  incident  is  always  a  good  one)  is,  that  when  I  graduated 
from  Yale  I  thought  I  would  lead  a  life  of  scholastic  ease.  I 
thought  I  would  read  and  write  a  little,  take  it  easy,  and  have  a 
good  time.  I  had  a  hard-headed  old  father  of  sturdy  Holland- 
Dutch  ancestry.  He  had  money  enough  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
I  knew  it ;  and  when  he  discovered  that  I  knew  it  and  intended  to 
act  accordingly,  it  was  a  cold  day  for  me,  and  he  said  to  me :  "You 
will  never  get  a  dollar  from  me  except  through  my  will.  From 
this  time  forth  you  have  got  to  make  your  own  way."  Well,  I 
found  I  had  a  hard  lot  of  it — nobody  had  a  harder  one — and  the 
old  gentleman  stood  by  and  let  me  tussle  and  fight  it  out.  I  bless 
him  to-night  with  all  the  heart  and  gratitude  I  have  for  that.     If 
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he  had  taken  the  other  course,  what  would  I  have  done  ?  I  would 
have  been  up  in  Peekskill  to-night  nursing  a  stove,  cursing  the 
men  who  had  succeeded  in  the  world,  and  wondering  by  what 
exceptional  luck  they  had  got  on ;  but  having  to  dig  my  way  along 
I  got  beyond  everything  my  father  ever  dreamed  of ;  but  it  was 
done  by  fourteen  hours,  or  sixteen,  or  eighteen  hours  work  a 
day,  if  necessary.  It  is  done  by  temperance,  by  economy;  when 
you  make  a  dollar,  spend  seventy-five  cents  and  put  the  other 
twenty-five  by.  Don't  bury  savings  in  a  stocking,  or  put  them 
in  Nickel  Plate  bonds,  but  put  them  in  Government  bonds,  or 
in  a  house  and  lot. 

Well,  the  question  occurs,  as  to  this  vast  body  of  young  men, 
who  have  before  them  the  opportunity  to  rise,  to  share  great 
places  in  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  "How  are  they  to  be 
trained,  saved  from  temptation,  and  made  better  ?"  Now,  I  sup- 
pose that  every  well-ordered  man  in  the  community  works  about 
ten  hours  a  day.  (As  I  say,  I  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and 
have  for  twenty  years. )  I  suppose  that  he  takes  seven  hours  for 
sleep,  two  hours  for  his  meals,  that  is  nine ;  he  has  at  least  four 
hours  left.  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  them?  These  four 
hours,  if  I  figure  it  rightly,  amount  to  two  months  in  a  year.  No 
man  can  stand  still.  When  God  created  us  he  did  a  fortunate 
thing  for  us :  he  made  us  so  that  we  must  either  go  back  or  for- 
ward. A  man  knows  more  to-day  than  yesterday,  or  he  knows 
less.  A  man  who  sits  down  and  bottoms  a  chair,  and  gets  up 
and  goes  to  his  meals,  and  then  goes  back  and  bottoms  a  chair 
again,  in  the  course  of  five  years  will  be  the  biggest  dunce  in  the 
community,  and  his  opinion  will  not  be  worth  knowing.  He  will 
lose  his  power  for  work  and  will  not  be  worth  three  cents  an 
hour.  A  man  is  just  like  a  locomotive  always  running  on  an 
up-grade:  Ambition  is  the  engineer,  Hope  the  fireman;  the  sta- 
tions where  he  stops  to  take  in  coal  and  water  are  Home,  the 
Church,  his  Society,  whatever  it  may  be,  associations  like  this,  or 
the  Library.  There  are  no  brakes  on  that  engine,  and  when  he 
stops  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  jump  off,  the  engine  goes 
down.  Now  he  has  four  hours  a  day,  or  two  months  in  a  year. 
What  is  he  going  to  do  with  them  ?  A  gentleman  in  the  com- 
munity— an  exceedingly  pleasant  gentleman — steps  up  to  him  and 
says:  "I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,  my  friend."  And  that  gentleman 
is  called  the  Devil.     Some  people  don't  believe  in  a  personal 
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Devil ;  I  do.  I  meet  him  every  day  in  my  life,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  fellows  I  know.  Now  he  says :  "Don't  mope 
around  home ;  don't  be  bothering  your  head  with  the  women ;  let 
the  children  go  to  school  and  take  care  of  themselves :  don't  be 
sitting  down  and  reading  books  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  what 
you  want  is  recreation."  Yes,  that's  so,  he  does  want  recreation; 
he  has  been  at  work,  perhaps,  all  night.  It  may  be  he  is  a  con- 
ductor or  fireman,  or  he  has  been  all  day  in  the  yard  or  shop. 
He  wants  recreation,  so  the  Devil  takes  him  into  a  pool-room  and 
says:  "Play  a  game;  bet  your  money."  There  is  one  element, 
one  instinct,  dormant  in  every  man  born  into  this  world,  and  that 
is  the  instinct  of  gambling.  It  is  there,  and  if  the  temptation 
comes,  it  is  bound  to  be  aroused,  and  once  aroused  it  is  the  most 
difficult  passion  to  suppress.  The  instinct  is  inflamed,  and  that 
young  man  goes  home  to  his  wife  feverish,  irritable;  comes  home 
another  night  more  irritable,  more  feverish;  his  home  becomes 
the  last  place  he  wants  to  see ;  he  anticipates  his  wages ;  borrows 
against  them,  if  he  is  in  a  place  where  he  can  do  it ;  he  steals ;  and 
then  he  becomes  a  thief  and  fugitive ;  and  that  settles  him.  Or 
the  Devil  takes  a  young  man  by  the  arm  and  says :  "Come  into 
the  saloon — here  is  a  free  lunch,  free  billiards,  free  dominoes; 
take  them."  Then  he  says  to  him  as  he  goes  out :  "Are  you  going 
to  allow  the  generous  landlord  to  provide  all  these  things  and 
then  pay  his  own  rent?"  "What  shall  I  do?"  "Take  a  drink." 
"Alone?"  "No;  treat  somebody,  call  up  the  boys."  In  a  little 
while  he  takes  him  again.  He  becomes  intoxicated;  he  arouses 
the  notice  of  his  superior  officers ;  he  is  discharged ;  he  goes  from 
a  house  into  rooms;  from  rooms  into  a  single  room;  his  wife 
becomes  wretched  and  miserable ;  she  does  what  she  can  to  earn 
something,  and  his  children,  from  being  promising  and  beautiful, 
begin  to  weaken,  go  out  into  the  streets  and  form  associations, 
and  find  them  at  home  in  his  own  language  and  conduct,  that 
make  them  subjects  of  the  criminal  classes  of  the  future. 

Now  it  behooves  railroads,  charitable  men,  religious  men,  and 
men  who  are  neither  charitable  nor  religious,  but  who  have  homes 
to  take  care  of  and  lives  that  they  value  and  want  to  preserve — 
it  behooves  them  to  provide  the  recreation  for  this  man.  Give 
him  a  room  more  comfortable  than  the  saloon ;  larger  accommo- 
dations than  the  saloon;  games  where  there  is  no  gambling; 
libraries  where  he  can  select  what  is  in  his  bent  of  mind  to  read ; 
Vol.  Ill— 23 
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lectures  of  the  best  that  the  minds  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  a  specific  purpose  can  produce ;  the  stereopticon  that  will 
place  upon  the  canvas,  almost  as  real  as  nature,  the  cities  and 
places  of  interest  throughout  the  world ;  get  him  to  bring  his  wife 
with  him,  his  children  with  him,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
a  man,  grown  larger  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  to  be  larger 
to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day;  that  his  children  are  coming  up 
and  helping  him  along;  that  the  important  places  in  the  railway, 
as  they  become  vacant,  are  to  be  his. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  Peekskill  I  knew  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  that  place.  I  was  active  in  every  work  in  the  town ; 
I  belonged  to  the  fire-company;  I  made  all  the  speeches  on  every 
occasion,  and  especially  at  the  target  shoots.  I  have  presented 
more  plated  ware  from  men  who  wanted  to  be  Congressmen, 
county  officers,  Members  of  Assembly  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  who  contributed  them  as  prizes  for  the  annual  target  shoot, 
than  you  could  count ;  and  in  that  way  I  became  acquainted  with 
almost  everybody  in  Peekskill.  And  it  has  been  a  study  with  me 
to  mark  boys  who  started  in  every  grade  of  life  with  myself,  to 
see  what  has  become  of  them.  I  was  up  last  fall  and  began  to 
count  them  over,  and  it  was  an  instructive  exhibit.  Some  of 
them  became  clerks,  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  doctors. 
It  was  remarkable  that  every  one  of  those  who  drank  is  dead; 
not  one  living  of  my  age.  Barring  a  few  who  were  taken  off  by 
sickness,  every  one  who  proved  a  wreck  and  wrecked  his  family, 
did  it  from  rum  and  no  other  cause.  Of  those  who  were  church- 
going  people,  who  were  steady,  industrious,  and  hard-working 
men,  who  were  frugal  and  thrifty,  every  single  one  of  them,  with- 
out an  exception,  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  has 
something  laid  by,  the  interest  on  which,  with  this  house,  would 
carry  him  through  many  a  rainy  day. 

Now  it  is  the  women  that  suffer  in  these  things.  When  a 
man  becomes  debased  with  gambling,  with  rum  or  drink,  he 
doesn't  care;  all  his  finer  feelings  are  crowded  out.  The  poor 
women  at  home  are  the  ones  who  suffer — suffer  in  their  tenderest 
emotions;  suffer  in  their  affections  for  those  whom  they  love 
better  than  life. 

Let  this  grand  work  go  on  and  multiply  and  remultiply  for 
the  safety  of  the  community,  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  of  this 
Republic,  which  we  all  love  and  hope  will  continue  forever. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE    "TRIBUNE/"1    AT    THE 
NEW  YORK,  APRIL  IO,  1 89 1. 


THE    "TRIBUNE/"1    AT    THE    METROPOLITAN    OPERA    HOUSE, 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the 
alumni  of  a  college  to  celebrate  its  centennial  period.  Then  they 
come  together  to  express  with  renewed  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
their  love  and  loyalty  for  Alma  Mater.  They  recall  the  founder 
of  the  university,  the  eminent  teachers  who  have  adorned  the 
faculty,  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  borne  on  the 
catalogue,  the  unequaled  services  which  the  university  has  ren- 
dered to  the  country  and  its  civilization.  Eloquence  and  song 
are  invoked  to  tell  the  story  and  enforce  its  lessons.  It  is  with 
like  spirit  and  purpose  that  we  crowd  this  house  to-night.  I 
speak  for  the  great  body  of  the  Tribune  alumni.  No  catalogue 
is  large  enough  to  carry  their  names.  They  are  all  over  the 
habitable  globe,  and  in  every  position  and  vocation  in  life.  From 
Bench  and  Bar,  from  pulpit  and  pew,  from  farm  and  furnace, 
from  mine  and  mill,  from  study  and  studio,  from  stately  palace 
and  humble  cottage,  in  budding  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
tottering  age,  come  the  greetings  and  the  cheers  of  sympathetic 
millions  of  people.  They  differ,  as  the  poles  and  all  that  inter- 
venes, in  material  endowment  and  mental  acquirement,  in  condi- 
tions of  life  and  habits  of  thought;  but  they  have  learned  the 
Tribune's  music  and  caught  the  Tribune's  step.  They  march 
together  and  they  fight  together  for  cherished  principles  and 
patriotic  purposes. 

It  is  only  a  great  party  newspaper  which  can  command  such 
continuing  confidence  and  devotion.  It  is  by  the  common  joys 
of  many  victories,  and  the  common  sorrows  of  numerous  defeats, 
that  people  become  attached  to  a  leader  or  an  organ.  The  inde- 
pendent press  has  a  recognized  place  and  performs  a  great  and 
useful  work  under  republican  institutions.  But  it  can  have  no 
stable  constituency.     Its  friends  to-day  may  be  its  enemies  to- 

xThe  New  York  Tribune  was  founded  by  Horace  Greeley  in  1841. — Ed. 
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morrow.  The  stones  that  fly  with  impartial  liberality  from  its 
weapons  will  in  turn  hit  each  of  its  readers.  But  the  element 
of  human  nature  which  causes  men  to  take  the  chances  of  suffer- 
ing a  little,  when  they  can  witness  the  many  suffer  more,  is  the 
prosperity  and  opportunity  of  the  critic.  In  the  not  infrequent 
periods  when  partisanship  becomes  blind,  and  bad  men  and  worse 
measures  threaten  the  public  welfare,  the  mission  of  the  inde- 
pendent press  is  clear,  and  its  work  of  incalculable  benefit. 

The  leading  organ  of  its  party,  however,  comes  to  the  cross- 
roads debater  as  an  ally,  and  to  the  fireside  as  a  friend.  The 
reader  buckles  it  on  as  his  mental  armor,  and  grasps  its  argu- 
ments as  his  sword,  and  goes  fearlessly  to  do  battle  with  his 
unregenerate  neighbor.  "Why  do  you  look  so  gloomy?"  said 
a  traveler,  riding  along  the  highway  in  the  Western  Reserve  in 
the  old  anti-slavery  days,  to  a  farmer  who  was  sitting  moodily 
on  a  fence.  "Because,"  said  the  farmer,  "my  Democratic  friend 
next  door  got  the  best  of  me  in  an  argument  last  night.  But 
when  I  get  my  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  to-morrow,  I'll  knock  the 
foundations  all  out  from  under  him."  When  I  was  a  lad  in  the 
country,  I  frequently  observed  a  man  drive  in  ten  miles  to  the 
village  post  office  for  his  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  same  person, 
when  the  term  closed,  came  up  to  the  academy  for  his  boy.  I 
could  see  no  difference  in  the  affectionate  tenderness  and  eager 
pleasure  with  which  he  grasped  his  paper  or  embraced  his  son. 

The  party  journal  is  our  only  popular  school  of  political 
economy.  Its  students  never  graduate  nor  abate  their  enthusi- 
asm. Its  lessons  are  reiterated  day  by  day,  as  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  enforced  and  reenforced  in  family  worship.  The  voter 
and  his  representative  receive  their  principles  from  the  same 
source,  and  the  one  judges  the  fidelity  of  the  other  by  a  common 
standard.  The  utterance  of  the  editor  is  the  opinion  of  the 
elector  and  the  inspiration  of  the  senator. 

Upon  these  lines  the  life  of  the  Tribune  has  been  a  half- 
century  of  unparalleled  power  and  influence.  Americans  love 
a  good  fighter  and  hard  hitter.  They  delight  in  the  spirit  that 
regards  one  victory  as  only  a  preparation  for  another,  and  which 
rises  from  disaster  with  indomitable  vigor  and  invincible  pluck. 
Everybody  else  might  know  the  party  was  beaten,  but  the  Tribune 
never  knows  when  such  an  event  occurs.  It  discovers  instantly 
a  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  lines,  and  rushes  upon  it  with  resist- 
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less  fury.  It  rallies  its  stampeded  regiments  and  gathers  in  its 
stragglers,  and  ever  shouts  "Forward,  forward." 

It  has  always  possessed  the  rarest  courage  in  a  party  paper, 
the  ability  to  break  an  idol  if  discovered  to  be  a  sham  or  a  fraud. 
While  earnestly  pursuing  and  exposing  bad  men  on  the  other  side, 
it  has  fearlessly  lashed  corrupt  leaders  in  its  own  ranks  into 
disgrace  and  oblivion.  The  black  lines  of  the  Tribune  about  the 
condemned  have  been  the  party  pillory  for  traitors  and  rascals. 
But  the  brightest  names  in  the  history  of  the  country,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  have  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  same 
journal.  With  unerring  instinct  it  has  discovered  signal  ability 
for  the  public  service  and  illumined  the  pathway  of  its  possessor 
to  place  and  power.  It  has  rarely  made  a  mistake,  and  the  roll 
of  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  have  owed  their  fame  and 
progress  to  the  support  of  the  Tribune  is  the  muster  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  useful  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  Governors  of  States. 

The  consistent  and  persistent  advocacy  of  party  men  and 
political  principles  has  not  limited  the  field  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise. Most  welcome  and  delightful  to  the  older  readers  of  our 
paper  were  the  letters  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Then  traveling  Ameri- 
cans were  comparatively  unknown.  They  had  not  yet  started 
upon  that  universal  pilgrimage  which  climbs  mountains  and 
delves  into  caves,  which  penetrates  forbidden  places  and  explores 
hitherto  inaccessible  regions,  which  walks  familiarly  through  the 
courts  of  kings  and  touches  elbows  with  princes  and  nobles,  and 
which  questions  everything,  sacred  or  profane.  Bayard  Taylor 
personally  conducted  his  great  constituency  over  Europe  and  up 
the  Nile;  he  led  them  through  historic  scenes  and  famous  gal- 
leries, and  put  them  in  familiar  intercourse  with  men  of  genius 
and  world-wide  fame  in  literature  and  art.  Those  of  his  readers 
who  have  since  visited  familiar  places  have  found  the  realities 
tame  indeed,  compared  with  the  realistic  pictures  impressed  upon 
their  imaginations  by  this  master  word-painter. 

The  critical  analyses  of  current  literature  by  George  Ripley 
were  worthy  of  equal  recognition  with  the  best  of  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers,  while  the  historical  contributions  of  Richard  Hildreth 
and  the  ripe  scholarship  of  John  R.  G.  Hassard  elevated  the 
standard  and  dignified  the  position  of  American  journalism. 
Ripley  gave  thirty-one  years  of  his  learning  and  ability  to  the 
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Tribune.  He  founded  the  American  school  of  literary  criticism. 
It  was  catholic,  but  just;  liberal,  but  severe,  if  its  punishment 
only  could  kill  or  cure.  The  enthusiastic  love  for  his  fellow-men, 
and  for  any  movement  which  could  elevate  mankind,  made  him 
sacrifice  brilliant  opportunities  in  the  pulpit  to  become  the  presi- 
dent of  the  famous  Brook  Farm  Association,  which  collected  so 
many  ingenuous  minds,  and  when  it  failed  released  to  the  coun- 
try so  many  noble  spirits  who  have  made  an  indelible  impress 
upon  their  age.  This  same  superb  unselfishness,  wedded  to  his 
unfailing  judgment  and  universal  acquirement,  gave  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country  a  censor  and  a  friend.  He  probed  its  faults, 
curbed  its  exuberance,  and  put  authoritative  stamp  and  approval 
upon  the  efforts  which  have  commanded  for  American  genius 
the  recognition  of  the  world. 

What  Ripley  did  so  superbly  for  the  Tribune  of  Greeley,  and 
he  and  Hassard  for  the  Tribune  of  Reid,  in  the  field  of  literary 
review,  has  been  repeated  under  the  present  management  of  the 
paper  in  dramatic  criticism.  Vitiated  tastes  and  depraved  appe- 
tites, ephemeral  applause  and  unstinted  praise  for  everything, 
from  nudity  to  inanity,  which  crowded  the  house,  had  all  tended 
to  demoralize  managers  and  degrade  the  stage.  Here  again  the 
Tribune  had  its  own  and  a  purely  original  and  sturdily  American 
standard  of  art.  If  it  was  pervaded  by  a  Puritan  flavor,  it  was 
the  Puritanism  of  Milton  modified  by  the  traditions  of  Shake- 
speare and  Sheridan.  It  demanded  purity  of  purpose,  elegance  of 
expression,  a  visible  touch  of  genius,  and  an  interpretation  upon 
the  models  and  close  to  the  best  ideals  of  the  stage.  The  undis- 
puted chief  of  this  school  is  William  Winter. 

William  E.  Robinson  and  James  S.  Pike,  William  H.  Fry  and 
George  Alfred  Townsend,  Charles  Nordhoff  and  John  Hay,  regu- 
larly or  occasionally  corresponding  with  the  Tribune,  have  given 
to  that  department  distinction  and  popularity.  But  the  telegraph 
and  cable  have  either  narrowed  the  sphere  or  utterly  obliterated 
the  correspondent  as  we  knew  and  loved  him  in  earlier  days.  One 
writer,  however,  by  his  conspicuous  ability,  his  unequaled  grasp 
of  the  motives  of  statesmen  and  the  movement  of  parties,  and  his 
commanding  intimacy  with  the  leaders  in  Parliament,  in  litera- 
ture, in  science,  in  art,  and  in  society,  has  overcome  the  conditions 
of  his  environment  and  stayed  the  decree  of  fate.     The  Tribune 
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holds  undisputed  the  palm  and  supremacy  of  foreign  correspond- 
ence through  the  masterful  pen  of  George  W.  Smalley. 

To  have  lived  during  these  wonderful  fifty  years  just  closed 
is  a  providential  privilege;  to  have  done  anything  in  shaping 
the  mighty  events  which  separate  this  half  century  from  the  rest 
of  recorded  time  is  a  decoration.  That  the  Tribune  has  done 
much  is  the  inspiration  of  our  gathering  to-night.  That  Henry 
J.  Raymond  should  have  worked  upon  the  paper  at  its  beginning 
for  eight  dollars  a  week  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life  a  statesman 
of  national  fame,  a  journalist  of  great  reputation,  and  the 
founder  of  a  powerful  newspaper;  that  Charles  A.  Dana  should 
have  been  its  managing  editor  under  Horace  Greeley  in  its  youth, 
on  the  pay  of  fourteen  dollars  a  week,  and  to-day  be  the  Nestor 
of  his  profession,  full  of  well  won  honors  and  well  earned  pros- 
perity, the  creator,  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  controller  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  journals  is  evidence  of  the  Tribune 
spirit,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  century,  and  an  object  lesson  to 
the  young  men  of  the  land  of  the  opportunities  and  possibilities 
in  this  country  for  energy  and  brains. 

It  is  not  by  its  inventions,  marvelous  as  they  are  and  magical 
as  are  the  results  which  they  have  produced,  not  by  its  material 
progress  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  though  both  surpass  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  statesmen  and  economists  of  the  past,  that 
this  period  will  be  known  in  future  ages.  It  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
people  from  the  bondage  of  laws,  of  caste,  and  of  custom,  it  is 
the  freedom  of  the  slave,  which  will  mark  this  era.  No  advocate 
has  been  more  nearly  right  on  all  these  great  issues  than  the 
Tribune.  It  requires  courage  of  a  high  order,  and  principle  which 
no  peril  can  shake,  for  an  enterprise,  which  is  in  a  sense  a  busi- 
ness, to  be  right  when  it  is  both  unpopular  and  unprofitable.  It 
grieves  me  to  confess  that,  grand  as  New  York  is  in  most  of 
the  elements  which  make  a  great  metropolis,  she  has  in  those 
critical  years  been  a  laggard  for  liberty.  She  mobbed  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Lloyd  Garrison  when  speaking  for  the  slave.  She 
hunted  negroes  to  their  death  when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  at 
stake ;  and  rioters  have  tried  to  murder  Horace  Greeley  and  de- 
stroy the  Tribune  property ;  but  undismayed  by  the  threats  against 
its  prosperity  from  the  Philistinism  of  merchants  who  preferred 
their  business  to  humanity,  unterrified  by  angry  mobs  and  raging 
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rioters,  the  Tribune  thundered  day  by  day  for  free  soil,  free 
speech,  and  free  men.  It  awakened  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
and  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

The  birth  of  a  butterfly  has  commanded  the  genius  of  Dar- 
win and  the  brush  of  Fortuny.  The  story  of  the  building  of  a 
State  taxed  the  powers  of  the  best  minds  of  the  centuries  from 
Aristotle  to  Macaulay,  from  Hume  to  Bancroft.  But  the  origin, 
influence,  and  work  of  a  great  journal,  properly  told,  would  be 
the  photograph  of  its  time.  The  limits  of  this  occasion  do  not 
permit  the  effort,  and  the  task  belongs  to  worthier  hands.  A 
few  landmarks  indicate  the  character  of  a  continent.  The  finan- 
cial crash  of  1837,  which  involved  the  country  in  common  ruin, 
was  brought  on  by  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1832.  Its  results 
overwhelmed  its  authors,  and  carried  nearly  every  State  for 
General  Harrison  in  1840.  The  pressure  of  debt  and  bankruptcy 
was  still  upon  the  people.  Their  hopes  were  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  its  party  in  Congress,  when  suddenly  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hottest  battle  appeared  the  Tribune.  It  came  to  voice  the 
sentiment  and  drive  home  the  argument  for  the  protection  of 
American  industries.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  the  fruit  of  the 
victory.  Commerce  revived,  trade  was  quickened,  the  thrill  of  a 
new  life  was  felt  in  farm  and  workshop,  in  mill  and  mine.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  national  development  and 
general  prosperity. 

Flushed  with  the  triumph  in  which  it  had  borne  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part,  the  young  journal  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  old  press  which  creaked  and  groaned  for  six  hours  to 
throw  off  6,000  copies,  has  developed  into  the  marvelous  machine 
which,  rejoicing  in  its  strength  and  eager  for  the  fray,  hurls  forth 
50,000  papers  printed,  pasted,  and  folded  every  hour  and  cries 
for  more.  But  whether  the  Tribune  was  carried  by  newsboys 
from  the  small  and  dingy  rooms  in  1841,  or  loads  express  wagons 
and  railway  cars  from  the  tall  tower  in  1891,  it  was  and  is  and 
has  always  consistently  been  the  recognized  champion  of  the 
policy  of  protection.  There  have  been  many  defeats  and  fre- 
quent setbacks  during  this  half -century  of  continuous  struggle 
with  theorists  without  data,  and  reformers  whose  restless  natures 
mistook  change  for  progress.  Others  have  despaired  or  fallen 
fainting  by  the  wayside,  but  the  unshakable  faith  of  the  Tribune 
has  ever  kept  sure  its  courage  and  confidence.     The  floods  of 
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misrepresentation  swept  over  the  land  after  the  legislation  for 
protection  by  the  last  Congress,  but  this  journal  not  only  kept  up 
the  fight  through  its  columns — it  sent  missionaries  into  the  field, 
whose  speeches,  lectures,  and  debates  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  giving  the  people,  through  the  ablest  professors,  the  benefits 
of  university  extension. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  modern  news- 
paper in  the  constant  enlargement  of  its  relations  to  the  State, 
to  society,  to  the  family,  and  to  individuals,  is  the  way  in  which 
it  originates  and  successfully  carries  through  public  enterprises, 
patriotic  memorials,  and  benevolent  movements.  Charities  so 
broad  and  comprehensive,  and  requiring  such  immediate  action 
and  large  resources  as  to  place  them  beyond  any  ordinary  volun- 
tary efforts  by  persons  or  organizations,  are  the  easy  and  cheerful 
tasks  of  the  great  journal.  Thousands  of  children  have  been 
rescued  from  slum  and  tenement  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  country  and  live  for  a  while  in  contact  with  clean  lives 
and  healthy  homes  by  the  Fresh-Air  Fund  of  the  Tribune. 

None  of  the  eminent  men  in  American  journalism  were  born 
to  the  purple.  All  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  ranks.  Gree- 
ley, Bennett,  Raymond,  Weed,  Dana,  Reid,  Childs,  Pulitzer  came 
from  the  people.  Personal  experience  taught  them  the  hardships 
of  struggle,  the  pleasures  of  victory,  the  satisfaction  of  inde- 
pendence, and  put  them  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  masses. 
Horace  Greeley  was  an  admirable  representative  of  those  to 
whom  Abraham  Lincoln  belonged,  and  whom  he  loved  to  style 
"common  people."  In  the  directness,  vigor,  and  power  of  his 
editorials  he  had  no  equals.  He  led  and  moved  millions,  and 
no  writer  ever  had  a  following  so  numerous  and  so  loyal.  He 
saw  his  cherished  paper  rise  from  nothing  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  journals,  and  then  suddenly  threatened  with  ruin 
in  the  catastrophe  of  'J2  which  caused  his  death.  But  he  left  a 
successor  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  better  able  to 
supply  the  needs  and  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

"From  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first 

Shall   a   new   Rome   in   phoenix   grandeur  burst/' 

sang  the  poet  in  prophetic  strain.  The  Tribune  in  its  hour  of 
danger  was  rescued  and  placed  upon  sure  foundations,  and  raised 
to  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity  by  the  genius  of  Whitelaw 
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Reid.  He  had  youth,  indomitable  courage  and  training  in  the 
traditions  of  the  paper.  He  possessed  experience  with  the  Army 
and  with  public  life  at  the  national  capital.  He  won  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  old  staff,  and  added  to  it  the  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  of  the  able  men  of  his  own  period  who  gladly  enlisted  in 
his  service.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  popular  education,  of 
beneficent  measures  formulated  into  laws,  of  minds  opened,  fer- 
tilized, and  quickened,  of  contributions  to  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  Republic,  are  the  product  of  the  paper's  first  fifty  years. 
Hail  and  God-speed  upon  its  second  half-century  to  the  Tribune 
founded  by  Horace  Greeley  and  edited  by  Whitelaw  Reid. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
LINCOLN  BY  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  NEW  YORK,  AT  THE  ARMORY  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIRST 
REGIMENT,   N.G.N.Y.,   NEW   YORK   CITY,   FEBRUARY   12,    I909. 

Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  celebrated  by 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  It  was  at  his  call,  as  President, 
that  the  first  seventy-five  thousand  men  enlisted  to  save  the 
Union.  Afterward  on  other  appeals  the  cry  "We  are  coming, 
Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more"  rang  through 
every  city,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land,  and  forth  from  the 
fields,  the  workshop,  the  factory,  the  store  and  the  office  went 
these  followers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  In  every  way  in  which  a  great  ruler  can  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war  and  care  for  his  soldiers  Abraham  Lincoln 
rendered  to  them,  as  a  body  and  individually,  all  the  service  in 
his  power.  They  were  ever  in  that  great  heart  of  his,  and  an 
appeal  on  their  behalf  would  cause  him  to  lay  aside  every  duty, 
no  matter  how  great,  to  encourage,  rescue  or  save. 

We  read  much  in  these  days  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
young  men.  It  is  claimed  that  the  difficulty  of  earning  a  living 
or  of  getting  ahead  increases  year  by  year,  but  to  all  who  despair, 
all  who  are  discouraged,  all  who  have  a  spark  of  ambition,  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  example  and  inspiration.  There 
is  no  youth  in  this  audience  to-night  and  very  few,  if  any,  in  all 
this  land  who  are  surrounded  with  such  discouraging  conditions 
as  those  which  were  the  lot  and  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
the  time  of  his  birth  until  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  of  one  room  with  a  dirt  floor,  on  a 
farm  so  sterile  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  father  to  make  a 
living.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  the  family  moved  upon 
Government  land  in  the  forests  of  Indiana,  and  at  that  tender  age 
he  assisted  his  parents  in  constructing  another  rude  habitation 
which  had  neither  doors  nor  windows  and  through  which  swept 
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the  rains  of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter.  He  worked  either 
with  his  father  in  an  effort  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  woods  upon 
which  might  be  raised  food  for  the  family  or  else  tramped  miles 
to  work  as  a  farm-hand  for  distant  neighbors,  giving  his  wages, 
which  were  ever  so  limited,  into  the  family  fund.  Sickness  car- 
ried off  his  mother,  a  good  woman  but  uneducated,  who  did  the 
best  she  could  and  probably  died  from  the  privations  of  frontier 
life.  Then  abandoning  their  farm  the  family  moved  again  to 
Illinois.  Here  he  once  more  did  his  best  to  build  a  rude  home 
for  the  family,  and  the  rails  which  he  split  for  a  fence  were 
thirty  years  afterward  carried  into  the  Illinois  convention  which 
presented  him  as  a  candidate  for  President,  and  in  the  campaign 
after  his  nomination  took  rank  with  the  things  which  captured 
the  popular  mind  in  the  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  campaign 
of  General  Harrison  and  the  "Mill  boy  of  the  Slashes"  which 
kept  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  a  household  word.  At  twenty-one, 
putting  all  his  earthly  belongings  into  a  handkerchief  tied  to  a 
stick,  he  tramped  to  the  village  of  Salem  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  He  became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  ten  dollars 
a  month.  He,  with  other  young  men,  built  a  flatboat  and  stocked 
it  with  some  things  on  credit  and  floated  down  to  New  Orleans. 
That  visit  was  one  of  the  milestones  in  his  career.  He  wandered 
one  day  into  the  market-place  where  slaves  were  being  publicly 
sold.  There  was  a  beautiful  octoroon  girl  on  the  block.  The  auc- 
tioneer was  calling  off  her  physical  perfections.  A  rough  crowd  of 
brutal  men  were  exchanging  with  their  bids  lecherous  jokes  about 
her.  Lincoln,  a  tall,  ungainly,  ill-clad  flatboat  man,  shook  his 
fist  at  the  exhibition  and  said:  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance,  I  will  hit 
that  thing  hard."  That  remark  matured  subsequently  in  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

He  and  a  friend  bought  a  grocery  store  upon  credit.  It  was 
slimly  stocked,  and  they  were  cheated  in  the  bargain  in  giving 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  goods.  His  partner  took  to  drink 
and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard,  while  Lincoln  neglected  cus- 
tomers to  read  and  study  such  few  books  as  he  could  borrow. 
The  goods  disappeared  and  the  firm  became  bankrupt  without 
any  assets.  Then  Lincoln  studied  surveying.  He  managed  to 
secure  the  necessary  instruments  and  a  horse  and  buggy  and 
traveled  the  country,  fixing  boundary  lines  between  farmers' 
lands  and  staking  out  streets  of  budding  villages  and  towns. 
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When  he  had  paid  for  his  outfit  misfortune  again  befell  him. 
The  notes  which  he  and  his  partner  gave  for  the  store  had  been 
sold  immediately  at  a  tremendous  discount  and  then  bought  up 
subsequently  by  a  Shylock  money-lender  for  a  few  dollars.  This 
money-lender  now  secured  judgment,  levied  upon  and  sold  Mr. 
Lincoln's  horse,  wagon,  surveying  instruments  and  everything 
which  he  possessed.  The  neighbors  were  so  shocked  that  they 
refused  to  bid,  and  a  friend  bought  in  at  a  small  price  the  outfit 
and  loaned  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  pursue  his  profession.  So  that 
at  twenty-five,  after  all  these  sad  experiences  on  the  farm,  the 
flatboat,  and  the  grocery,  he  found  himself  in  debt.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  escape  that  obligation.  He  was  so  advised 
by  his  friends,  but  the  answer,  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
life  and  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  honest  of  minds, 
was:  "I  promised  to  pay."  It  was  many  years  before  he  was 
able  to  clear  off  that  obligation. 

About  this  time  a  young  lady  of  beauty,  family,  and  culture, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged,  contracted  a  fatal  illness  and  died  in 
his  presence.  His  friends  feared  he  would  lose  his  mind  with 
grief.  It  was  a  sorrow  which  pursued  him  for  years,  and  from 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  now,  burdened  with  debt 
and  almost  crushed  with  this  pathetic  tragedy,  practically  started 
anew  at  twenty-six  to  study  law.  In  these  days  a  young  man, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  Bar,  must  have  an  education 
of  the  common  school  and  high  school  or  academy,  which  means 
years  of  study  and  opportunity  for  study.  Before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  the  great  law  schools  he  must  have  received  a  degree 
in  a  college  of  liberal  learning,  and  then  before  he  can  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school  he  must  spend  four  years  in  hard  work. 
Lincoln  became  a  great  lawyer,  but  think  of  his  equipment  when 
he  began  to  study.  He  had  only  about  four  months  of  schooling 
under  five  different  teachers,  scattered  over  several  years,  and 
at  no  period  over  three  weeks  at  a  time.  None  of  these  teachers 
were  equipped  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic. 
During  his  life  on  the  farm  he  had  borrowed  every  book  there 
was  in  those  frontier  neighborhoods.  The  family  Bible  he  read 
over  and  over  again.  A  justice  of  the  peace  had  the  revised 
statutes  of  Indiana,  and  that  he  read  with  the  same  thoroughness. 
As  the  family  moved  from  Indiana  to  Illinois,  where  the  settle- 
ments were  closer,  and  when  he  came  to  the  village  of  Salem,  he 
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succeeded  in  borrowing  Shakespeare,  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, "/Esop's  Fables,"  Weems's  "Life  of  Washington"  and  a 
crude  history  of  the  United  States.  He  read  while  following 
the  plow,  to  the  disgust  of  his  employer,  on  moonlight  nights 
lying  upon  his  back  in  the  fields,  while  going  to  and  from  his 
work,  while  on  the  flatboat,  while  a  clerk  and  while  a  merchant. 
He  had  no  teacher  of  style  or  composition.  There  was  little 
paper  in  the  wilderness,  but  he  wrote  compositions  on  the  wooden 
snow-shovel  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  rubbed  it  off  and  re- 
wrote until  he  had  secured  by  these  crude  methods  and  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  that  wonderful  style  in  sinewy  English  which  contrib- 
uted to  our  literature  two  of  its  rarest  gems,  the  Gettysburg 
speech  and  the  second  Inaugural  Address. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  his  difficulties  in  finding 
books  for  which  he  was  hungry:  The  rain  came  through  the 
roof  of  the  log  cabin  and  ruined  Weems's  "Life  of  Washington" 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  distant  farmer.  This  is  the 
"Life,"  now  entirely  out  of  print,  in  which  is  the  story  of  the 
hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree,  a  story  that  has  not  found  its  way 
into  the  regular  histories  or  any  other  "Life  of  Washington." 
It  is  a  story,  though,  which  does  more  to  keep  alive  in  the  schools 
the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  which  has  led  to 
more  humor,  more  or  less  good,  than  any  other  incident  in  his 
life.  Lincoln  returned  with  a  sad  heart  the  drenched  volume 
to  its  owner,  who  made  him  work  in  the  fields  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  day  until  the  price  which  it  originally  cost  had  been  paid  up. 

Lincoln  possessed  one  of  the  most  logical  of  minds  and  a 
singular  faculty  of  grasping  all  the  facts  and  so  marshaling  them 
as  to  be  irresistible  in  debate.  He  had  that  rarest  gift  of  the 
lawyer — the  talent  to  sift  vast  accumulations  of  material,  testi- 
mony, and  precedents  until  he  had  hit  upon  and  elucidated  the 
real  point  upon  which  rested  the  success  or  failure  of  the  case. 
He  impressed  these  readings  upon  his  mind  by  making  speeches 
to  the  horse  or  the  oxen  he  was  driving,  to  the  woods  through 
which  he  was  walking  to  his  work,  and  at  the  noonday  hour  in 
the  fields  he  would  mount  a  fence  and  spout  his  reflections  to  his 
fellow-workers. 

A  lawyer  loaned  him  "Blackstone's  Commentaries"  in  four 
volumes.     Every  odd  moment  from  hard  work  of  every  kind 
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necessary  to  secure  the  money  for  a  living  was  given  to  the  study 
of  this  and  other  elementary  works  until  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  them  and  the  principles  of  law.  He  finally  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  but  in  training,  culture  and  equipment  he 
differed  from  most  of  his  associates.  Not  only  that,  but  his 
ethics  of  practice  were  antagonistic  to  those  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  A  case  which  he  believed  wrong  he  would  not 
take.  If  during  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  learned  his 
client  had  deceived  him  he  would  decline  to  proceed.  He  cared 
little  for  money  and  his  charges  were  sufficient  only  for  his 
limited  necessities.  Much  of  his  practice  was  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  whom  he  thought  wronged  and  from  whom  he  could  expect 
no  reward.  Without  the  opportunities  of  the  law  school  or  the 
law  office,  without  the  reading  of  a  well-equipped  library,  he  was 
always  deficient  in  ability  to  cite  precedents  and  decisions  upon 
which  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  so  largely  depend.  But  he  knew  by 
heart  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  he  was  more  familiar, 
because  of  his  years  of  communion  with  the  plain  people,  with 
ordinary  human  nature  than  any  man  in  his  circuit.  With  the 
ability  to  make  difficult  things  plain  to  the  humblest  understand- 
ing and  to  clarify  the  most  murky  atmosphere  of  conflicting 
testimony,  he  added  humor  and  a  faculty  for  apt  illustration 
cultivated  by  his  Bible,  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
"^sop's  Fables,"  and  he  possessed  an  exhaustless  fund  of  anec- 
dotes which  nobody  could  tell  so  well  or  apply  so  happily  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  he  left  the  Bar,  after  twenty-three 
years  of  practice  to  become  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
stood  among  the  first  of  the  legal  lights  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
But  it  was  in  riding  the  circuit  during  that  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  he  was  preparing  unconsciously  for  the  Presidency. 
He  told  me  that  at  the  country  towns  when  court  was  held  the 
judge,  lawyers,  litigants,  witnesses  and  grand  and  petit  jurors 
would  sit  up  all  night  at  the  hotel  telling  stories  of  things  which 
happened  in  the  lives  of  an  original  frontier  people,  and  he  said 
they  were  better,  more  to  the  point,  and  infinitely  stronger  for 
illustration  and  the  enforcement  of  argument  than  all  the  stories 
and  anecdotes  which  were  ever  invented.  Human  nature  is  best 
studied,  public  questions  are  more  keenly  discussed,  character  is 
better  exhibited  in  the  forum  of  the  country  grocery  or  drug 
store  than  anywhere  else.     There  gather  the  elders,  more  or  less 
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wise,  the  lawyers  looking  for  acquaintances,  popularity  and 
clients,  and  the  young  men  listening  and  absorbing.  Lincoln, 
with  his  wonderful  gift  of  humor,  anecdote  and  argument,  was 
for  years  the  idol  of  that  forum.  It  was  there  he  learned  the 
invaluable  lesson  to  him  when  dealing  afterward  with  mighty 
problems  of  State  which  required  for  their  solution  the  support 
of  the  people,  how  so  to  state  his  case  and  make  his  appeal  that 
it  would  find  a  response  in  the  humblest  homes  in  every  part  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  characteristic  as  a  lawyer  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  his  client  to  settle,  to  bring  together  antagonists,  and  to  com- 
pose their  differences.  At  that  early  time  lawyers  habitually  en- 
couraged litigation.  Lincoln  discouraged  whenever  possible. 
He  believed  in  peace  in  the  family  and  good  will  and  good  neigh- 
borhood in  the  town.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  lawyer's  duty  and 
that  he  was  aiding  the  best  interests  of  his  client  to  procure  a 
settlement  without  the  expense  of  litigation.  He  told  an  amusing 
story  in  this  line.  He  said  that  a  farmer  came  into  his  office  one 
day  insisting  on  divorce  proceedings  being  commenced  at  once. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "What  is  the  difficulty?"  The  farmer  an- 
swered :  "We  have  got  along  so  well  that  we  are  now  rich  enough 
to  abandon  the  log  cabin  and  we  have  built  a  frame  house.  When 
the  question  came  about  painting  I  wanted  it  painted  white  like 
our  neighbors',  but  my  wife  preferred  brown.  Our  disputes 
finally  became  quarrels.  She  has  broken  crockery  throwing  it 
at  my  head  and  poured  scalding  tea  down  my  back,  and  I  want 
a  divorce."  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "My  friend,  man  and  wife  should 
live  together,  if  possible,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  children's, 
and  endure  a  great  deal.  Now  go  back,  keep  your  temper,  and 
compromise  with  your  wife — you  could  not  have  lived  together 
all  these  years  without  learning  some  basis  upon  which  you  can 
compromise  any  difficulty — and  don't  come  back  for  a  month." 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  farmer  returned  and  said :  "Lincoln, 
you  needn't  bring  that  suit.  My  wife  and  I  have  compromised." 
"What  is  the  compromise?"  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "we  are 
going  to  paint  the  house  brown." 

Years  of  diligent  study  and  this  habit  continued  from  early 
youth  of  expressing  his  ideas  aloud  and  making  speeches  alike  to 
trees  and  to  people  made  him  attractive  to  the  local  leaders  of  his 
party.     His  speech,  when  nominated  for  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
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nois,  was  a  model  of  brevity.  It  was  substantially  this :  "I  am  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  bank,  and  internal  im- 
provements. If  you  like  my  principles,  I  should  be  glad  to  serve 
you."  With  the  exception  of  the  slavery  issue  that  speech,  made 
in  1834,  seventy-five  years  ago,  has  been  practically  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  Party  since  its  formation  until  to-day.  Lin- 
coln was  of  slow  growth.  There  was  nothing  precocious  about 
him.  He  matured  along  fine  lines,  and  each  year  added  to  his 
mental  stature.  He  made  little  impression  during  his  four  terms 
in  the  Legislature,  except  for  diligence  and  intelligence.  He 
served  one  term  in  Congress.  There  he  displayed  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  his  political  life.  He  expressed  his  opinions 
regardless  of  consequences.  The  country  was  aflame  for  the 
Mexican  War.  The  American  people  are  always  with  the  Presi- 
dent against  a  foreign  enemy.  He  knew  that  war  had  been 
provoked  in  order  to  take  territory  away  from  Mexico  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  He  followed  in  the  lead  of  Tom  Cor  win 
and  made  a  vigorous  speech  denouncing  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
the  war.  Corwin's  speech  retired  him  permanently  from  public 
life,  and  Lincoln  was  not  again  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  quality  of  his  mind  and  moral  courage 
were  happily  illustrated  in  the  famous  joint  debates  between 
Douglas  and  himself.  Douglas  was  the  most  formidable  debater 
either  in  the  Senate  or  on  the  platform  in  the  country.  He  was 
superbly  prepared,  equipped  with  every  art  of  the  orator,  re- 
sourceful beyond  anyone  of  his  time,  and  unscrupulous  in  the 
presentation  of  his  own  case  and  the  misrepresentation  of  that  of 
his  opponent.  There  was  at  that  period  a  passionate  devotion 
among  the  people  to  the  Union,  but  very  little  sentiment  against 
slavery.  The  Union  was  paramount  above  everything.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  was.  The 
only  unity  on  anti-slavery  was  against  its  extension  into  the  terri- 
tories. Lincoln  prepared  his  first  speech  in  this  debate  with  great 
care  and  then  submitted  it  to  the  party  leaders  who  had  put  him 
forward  and  who  constituted  his  advisers.  When  he  came  to 
the  sentence  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  This 
country  cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,"  they  unani- 
mously advised  him  to  cut  it  out.  They  told  him  that  Douglas 
would  take  advantage  of  it  by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  for  the 

preservation  of  the  Union  as  paramount  to  anything  else,  and 
Vol,  III-24 
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that  he  would  charge  Lincoln  with  being  in  favor  of  dissolving 
the  Union  in  order  to  free  the  negroes.  Lincoln  said:  "We  are 
entering  upon  a  great  moral  compaign  of  education.  I  am  not 
advocating  Mr.  Seward's  higher  law,  but  I  am  advocating  the 
restriction  of  slavery  within  its  present  limits  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  new  territories  for  free  labor.  That  is  more  than 
immediate  success,  and  on  that  question  we  will  ultimately  suc- 
ceed." Douglas  did  attack  Mr.  Lincoln,  making  this  point,  as 
the  advisers  thought,  his  main  subject  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  elements  in  his  election.  Once  more  the  moral  quality 
and  courage  of  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  when  he  submitted  to  his 
advisers  putting  to  Mr.  Douglas  the  question  whether  the  people 
of  the  territories  could  exclude  slavery  by  their  territorial  legis- 
lation. Douglas  was  claiming  that  it  was  a  great  advance  for 
popular  sovereignty  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820, 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territories,  by  leaving  the  question 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Lincoln's  advisers  said:  "He  will  answer 
yes."  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "by  answering  no,  it  will  ruin 
his  whole  programme.  If  he  answers  yes,  that  will  alienate  the 
South,  prevent  his  nomination  for  President  and  split  the  Demo- 
cratic Party."  The  results  were  as  Lincoln  predicted.  Douglas 
was  elected  Senator.  The  South  bolted  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, the  Northern  half  nominating  Douglas,  the  Southern  half 
Breckenridge.  But  what  Lincoln  did  not  anticipate,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  nominated  him  and  he  was  elected. 

None  of  our  Presidents  have  ever  faced  such  conditions  and 
problems  as  Mr.  Lincoln  encountered  when  inaugurated.  Five 
States  had  already  seceded.  A  Confederate  Government  had 
been  formed  and  its  whole  machinery  was  in  operation,  with  a 
President,  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  Constitution.  The  arsenals 
were  stripped  of  arms,  the  forts  of  guns,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  ablest  Army  officers  were  deserting  to  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, but  his  initial  difficulties  were  with  his  own  household. 
With  the  courage  born  of  true  greatness  he  summoned  to  his 
Cabinet  statesmen  who  had  been  for  years  National  leaders  and 
who  were  his  contestants  in  the  National  Convention.  He  drew 
them  equally,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  who  had  been  Whigs 
and  Democrats  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party 
four  years  before,  and  who  had  come  together  on  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery,  though  they  differed  upon  every  other 
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matter  of  governmental  policy.  Steward,  Chase,  and  Cameron 
were  household  words  in  the  country.  The  President  was  hardly 
known.  These  strong,  cultured,  ambitious,  and  self -centered 
men,  veterans  in  the  public  service,  regarded  with  very  little 
respect  this  homely,  uncouth  and  almost  unknown  frontiersman 
who  had,  as  they  thought,  become  President  by  accident,  when 
that  great  honor  belonged  to  each  of  them.  They  thought  that 
the  President  would  be  a  cipher  and  the  struggle  would  be  only 
between  them  which  as  the  stronger  would  so  dominate  the 
administration  as  to  be  practically  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lincoln  understood  this  and  them  perfectly.  After  a  month 
Mr.  Seward  presented  a  written  proposition  to  the  President 
which  meant  practically  that  to  unite  the  country  war  should  be 
provoked  with  England  and  France  and  that  he  in  those  difficul- 
ties was  quite  willing  to  undertake  the  administration  of  affairs. 
There  is  no  President,  including  Washington,  who  would  not 
on  such  a  letter  have  either  surrendered  or  called  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  Cabinet  Minister.  But  Mr.  Lincoln's  answer  was  the 
perfection  of  confident  strength  and  diplomacy.  He  wanted  the 
services  of  the  best  equipped  man  in  the  country  for  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  idol  of  nearly  a  majority  of  his  party,  and  so 
he  said,  in  effect:  "The  European  war  will  lead  to  their  siding 
with  the  South  and  dissolving  the  Union.  We  are  to  have  a 
civil  war,  and  one  is  enough  at  once.  You  can  perform  invalu- 
able service  in  your  great  department.  I  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent and  will  discharge,  myself,  the  duties  of  that  office."  He 
knew  that  Chase  was  disparaging  him  in  conversation  and  trying 
to  prevent  his  nomination  in  order  to  get  it  for  himself,  but  he 
ignored  these  facts  and  supported  Chase  until  his  financial 
schemes,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  given  the  country 
credit  and  money,  and  then  promoted  him  out  of  the  Cabinet  and 
out  of  politics  by  making  him  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Seward  early  recognized  the  master  mind  of  the  President 
and  that  behind  an  exterior  of  deference  and  extreme  amiability 
was  the  confident  judgment  and  giant  grip  of  a  natural  leader  of 
men.  Thenceforth  this  most  accomplished  of  the  orators,  rheto- 
ricians, and  dialecticians  of  his  day,  as  well  as  one  of  its  greatest 
statesmen,  became  the  devoted  supporter  of  his  chief. 

Mr.  Greeley,  one  of  the  greatest  journalists  the  United  States 
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has  ever  produced,  and  possessing  influence  never  since  wielded 
by  a  single  man  upon  public  opinion,  hated  slavery  and  loved 
peace.  In  practical  matters  Mr.  Greeley  was  very  credulous,  and 
some  of  the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  Southern  leaders  made 
him  believe  that  they  were  empowered  to  treat  for  peace  upon 
honorable  terms.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  better.  He  suggested  to 
Mr.  Greeley  that  he  find  out  by  a  personal  interview,  but  soon 
discovered  that  the  negotiations  between  these  alleged  Confeder- 
ate commissioners  and  the  great  journalist  were  part  of  a  scheme 
on  their  part  to  gain  time.  He  solved  that  problem  in  a  charac- 
teristic way  by  suddenly  issuing  a  proclamation,  to  whom  it  may 
concern,  saying  that  anybody  authorized  to  treat  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  Government  would  have  safe  conduct  through  the 
United  States  to  Washington  and  return,  and  the  commissioners 
disappeared. 

The  accustomed  habit  of  tireless  industry  by  day  and  night, 
patient  research,  and  clear  analysis  were  applied  by  the  President 
to  the  problems  of  the  war.  The  great  wars  of  Europe  are 
carried  on  by  the  general  staff,  the  civil  government  at  home 
forwarding  recruits  and  furnishing  supplies,  but  we  had  no  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  for  a  great  war.  We  had  no  general  staff. 
Officers  had  to  be  tried  at  fearful  loss  of  life  upon  the  battlefield, 
and  jealousies  among  them  embarrassed  operations,  but  in  the 
White  House  was  developed  a  great  strategist  and  commander 
with  neither  partisanship  nor  prejudice.  He  sifted  the  claims  of 
the  different  generals,  and  one  by  one  eliminated  them  until  he 
placed  Grant  in  supreme  command.  He  knew  the  position  all 
over  the  vast  region  of  the  war  of  both  his  own  troops  and  those 
of  the  enemy.  He  studied  the  maps  until  the  roads  for  marching 
and  transportation  facilities  for  concentrating  were  better  known 
by  him  than  any  of  the  military  chiefs.  His  guiding  hand  and 
suggestive  brain  prevented  many  a  disaster  and  turned  many  a 
defeat  into  victory.  He  familiarized  himself  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  while  giving  full  credit  to  his 
Cabinet,  he  was  still  the  master  in  the  dispatches  and  negotiations 
finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  in  the  operations 
of  the  Treasury,  the  War,  and  the  Navy  Departments. 

It  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Union  that  the  Confederacy 
should  not  be  assisted  by  foreign  interference.  He  knew  that  it 
had  been  the  object  of  European  statesmen  since  the  Holy  Alii- 
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ance  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  divide,  if  possible,  the  United 
States  and  prevent  a  great  world  power  growing  up  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  He  might  have  declared  war  on  account  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  in  British  ports. 
England  might  have  had  a  pretext  for  war  when  Captain  Wilkes 
took  the  Confederate  Commissioners  from  a  British  vessel.  But 
in  the  one  case  he  trusted  to  diplomacy  and  delay,  and  in  the 
other  he  promptly  decided  that  the  American  officer  had  no  right 
to  go  upon  the  deck  of  a  British  ship,  sailing  under  the  British 
flag,  and  seize  its  passengers,  and  promptly  surrendered  the  Con- 
federate Commissioners.  With  the  feeling  that  there  was  in  the 
country  of  bitterness  and  resentment  at  that  time  against  Great 
Britain,  no  man  but  Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  prevented  a  war. 
I  have  recently  learned  that  unknown  to  his  Cabinet  he  would 
many  an  evening  drop  into  the  house  of  the  British  Minister  and 
the  effect  of  those  consultations  sent  direct  to  the  other  side  in 
confidence  must  have  been  of  incalculable  influence  in  causing 
British  statesmen  to  keep  hands  off,  and  especially  in  so  advising 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  that  they  remained  through  all 
our  revolution  staunchly  our  friends. 

Mr.  Lincoln  hated  slavery,  but  his  love  for  the  Union  was 
greater.  If  he  could  save  the  Union  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  or 
part  of  them,  or  none  of  them,  he  would  so  save  the  Union.  I 
remember  the  gathering  and  then  the  full  force  of  the  storm 
against  him  because  he  would  not  free  the  slaves.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Horace  Greeley,  Benjamin  Wade,  Henry  Winter  Davis 
and  all  the  old  Abolitionists,  like  Wendell  Phillips  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  were  the  mighty  leaders  of  a  formidable  and  an 
intelligent  assault  which  few,  if  any,  but  him  could  have  resisted. 
He  knew  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  Union  Army  cared  nothing 
about  slavery,  but  were  willing  to  die  for  the  Union.  He  knew 
that  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  would  be  uncertain 
if  the  issue  was  for  slavery.  He  knew  that  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Virginia,  who  were  among  the  best  troops  he  had,  might  join 
the  Confederate  Army  and  carry  with  them  their  States  if  he 
attempted  to  free  the  slaves  before  they  saw  it  was  a  necessity  of 
war.  The  folly  of  these  brilliant  reformers  is  best  exhibited  by 
an  incident  which  I  knew  when  they  answered  this  statement  by 
saying  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  cause  if  the  Border  States  were 
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all  lost  and  their  troops  with  them.  When,  however,  with  knowl- 
edge greater  than  all  of  them,  with  a  wisdom  surer  than  any  of 
them,  with  a  contact  and  understanding  with  the  plain  people 
of  the  country  such  as  none  of  them  possessed,  he  saw  the 
time  had  come  when  the  enemy  must  be  deprived  of  the  workers 
of  the  field  who  were  supplying  their  armies  and  the  servants  in 
their  camps  who  were  attending  to  their  wants  and  relieving  their 
fighting  force,  he  issued  the  immortal  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation and  the  doom  of  the  Confederacy  was  sealed. 

Justice  and  mercy  were  Lincoln's  supreme  characteristics. 
He  bore  no  enmities,  cherished  no  ill  will  and  never  executed  any 
revenges,  while  the  whole  North  was  raging  against  those  who 
had  rebelled  and  millions  believed  that  the  destruction  of  their 
properties,  the  devastation  of  their  lands  and  the  loss  of  their 
slaves,  which  was  their  main  property,  was  a  just  punishment 
for  endeavoring  to  break  up  the  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  appreciated 
thoroughly  the  conditions  which  had  impelled  them  to  rebel.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  he  argued  earnestly  with  his  Cabinet 
and  the  leaders  in  Congress  for  authorization  to  offer  the  South 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  a  compensation  for  freeing 
their  slaves.  To  the  answer  that  the  country  could  not  stand  the 
expense,  he  said :  "The  war  is  costing  four  millions  a  day,  and 
it  will  certainly  last  one  hundred  days."  After  he  had  visited 
Richmond,  when  the  war  was  over,  and  returned  to  Washington, 
he  again  urged  this  proposition,  saying  that  the  South  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  his  four  hundred  millions  would  be  the  best 
investment  the  country  could  make  in  at  once  restoring  peace  and 
goodwill  between  all  sections  and  furnishing  the  capital  to  the 
Southern  people  to  restore  their  homes,  recuperate  their  for- 
tunes, and  start  their  industries.  But  in  the  bitter  passions  of  the 
hour  the  proposition  received  no  support. 

A  reputation  for  wit  and  humor  or  story-telling  has  been 
fatal  to  many  brilliant  Americans.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  prefer  serious  men,  even  if  stupid  and  platitudinous  in 
speech,  to  those  who,  no  matter  how  brilliant  in  all  ways,  are, 
nevertheless,  famous  for  humor  and  anecdote.  Mr.  Lincoln 
survived  because  this  faculty  and  habit  did  not  become  known 
until  after  he  was  President.  I  heard  him  tell  a  great  many 
stories,  and  every  one  of  them  enforced  and  clinched  the  argu- 
ment stronger  than  hours  of  logic.     We  must  remember  that 
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there  was  no  civil  service,  that  there  were  more  appointments 
to  office  in  the  creation  of  the  internal  revenue  system  and  in 
the  customs  a  hundredfold  then  than  had  ever  been  before,  and 
that  an  army  of  two  millions  of  men  had  to  be  officered  and 
the  question  of  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  these  officers 
comes  to  the  President,  and  the  same  of  a  large  Navy.  The 
pressure  of  office-seekers  who  came  in  swarms,  led  by  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  would  have  crushed  him  except 
for  his  faculty  of  turning  them  off  with  an  apt  story  or  a  joke. 
A  political  leader  in  Maryland  at  that  period  appeared  nearly 
every  day  at  the  White  House  with  a  regiment  of  hungry  appli- 
cants. Baltimore  was  only  an  hour  away  and  it  was  so  little 
expense  that  they  could  descend  like  an  army  of  locusts  at  fre- 
quent intervals  at  the  White  House.  The  President  wearied 
until  even  his  patience  was  exhausted,  directed  one  day  that  they 
should  all  be  admitted  at  once.  They  filled  the  large  room  in 
which  he  stood.  He  was  far  from  well,  and  said :  "Gentlemen, 
I  at  last  have  something  that  I  can  give  you  all."  With  one 
acclaim  they  commenced  saying,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  and  their  leader  started  to  make  a 
speech.  The  President  said,  "It  is  the  smallpox.  The  doctor 
tells  me  I  have  varioloid."  The  room  was  emptied  in  a  second. 
A  strong  body  of  temperance  people  came,  after  General 
Grant  had  won  many  victories  and  he  was  contemplating  making 
him  Commander-in-Chief,  and  protested  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  Grant's  dismissal  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  hard 
drinker.  Lincoln  answered,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
would  kindly  tell  me  the  brand  of  whiskey  General  Grant  drinks. 
I  would  like  to  send  a  few  bottles  to  my  other  generals."  He 
rarely,  with  all  his  wit,  humor  and  faculty  for  apt  illustration, 
said  anything  which  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  hearer.  He 
cared  little  for  poetry,  but  in  early  youth  he  had  found  in  an  old 
almanac  a  poem  which  he  committed  to  memory  and  repeated 
often  all  through  his  life.  It  was  entitled  "Immortality,"  and 
the  first  verse  was : 

"Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift,  fleeting  meteor — a  fast-flying  cloud — 
A  flash  of  the  lightning — a  break  of  the  wave — 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  a  grave." 
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He  reverenced  the  sentiment  of  that  poem.  One  day  a  Con- 
gressman with  a  delegation  of  constituents  who  wanted  offices 
came  into  the  room  very  drunk  and  commenced  a  speech  to 
the  President  by  saying,  "Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud?"  The  President  answered  coldly,  "I  see  no  reason 
whatever,"  and  dismissed  them.  Probably  reminiscent  of  the 
loved  and  lost  he  often  repeated  this  verse  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes : 

"The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom : 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb !" 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all."  This  line, 
in  one  of  his  inaugurals,  summed  up  the  philosophy  of  his  life. 
He  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  muscles  of  steel,  and 
in  early  life  among  the  rough,  cruel,  hard-drinking  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  was  the  strongest  of  them  all,  but  his  strength 
was  always  used  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
to  humble  the  bully,  who  is  the  terror  of  such  communities. 
During  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  lived  where  drinking 
was  so  common  it  was  the  habit,  and  the  young  men  were  all 
addicted  to  whiskey  and  tobacco  chewing,  but  the  singular  purity 
of  his  nature  was  such  that  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  of  his 
surroundings  he  never  used  either  alcohol  or  tobacco.  When 
President  he  so  often  reversed  the  sentences  of  court  martials 
which  condemned  convicted  soldiers  to  death  that  the  generals 
complained  bitterly.  I  heard  General  Sherman  at  one  of  his 
birthday  dinners,  when  asked  by  the  generals  present  how  he  got 
over  these  pardons,  as  the  findings  of  the  court  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  for  approval,  answer  grimly :  "I  shot  them  first." 

The  day  before  election,  in  1864,  when  to  the  anxieties  in 
the  field  were  added  those  of  the  canvass,  he  heard  of  a  widow 
whose  five  sons  had  enlisted  and  all  been  killed,  and  wrote  to 
her  in  his  own  hand  one  of  the  most  pathetic  letters  of  con- 
dolence there  is  in  such  literature. 

He  is  our  only  President  who  came  to  that  great  office  from 
absolutely  original  American  frontier  conditions.  Our  early 
Presidents  were  landed  aristocrats  or  the  products  of  the  great 
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colleges  of  the  country.  Even  the  least  equipped  of  our  Chief 
Magistrates  had  opportunities  for  culture  from  the  outside 
which  amounted  to  a  liberal  education,  but  this  man  of  the  log 
cabin  and  the  woods,  having  had  the  advantages  of  neither 
teachers  nor  schools,  nor  guides  in  the  selection  of  books,  courses 
of  reading  or  curriculum  of  study,  before  death  removed  him 
from  the  Presidency  towered  high  among  the  cultured,  the 
statesmen,  and  all  the  gifted  geniuses  of  the  country  in  both  ideas 
and  expression. 

I  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  stepped  off  his  car  for  a 
few  minutes  at  Peekskill,  while  on  his  way  to  Washington  for 
his  inauguration.  He  was  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  though  he 
traveled  through  crowds,  many  of  whom  were  enemies,  part  of 
the  time  in  secret  and  all  the  time  in  danger  of  assassination.  I 
met  him  frequently  three  years  afterward  when  care,  anxiety 
and  overwork  had  made  him  look  prematurely  aged.  I  was  one 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  funeral  train  which  was  bear- 
ing his  body  to  his  home  while  on  its  way  through  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  hostile  hosts  of  four  years  before  were  now 
standing  about  the  roadway  with  bared  heads,  weeping.  As  we 
sped  over  the  rails  at  night  the  scene  was  the  most  pathetic  ever 
witnessed.  At  every  crossroads  the  glare  of  innumerable  torches 
illumined  the  whole  population,  from  age  to  infancy,  kneeling 
on  the  ground  and  their  clergymen  leading  in  prayers  and  hymns. 
The  coffin  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  that  the  Governor, 
State  officers,  and  Legislature  might  have  a  farewell  look  at  the 
great  President.  The  youthful  confidence  of  my  first  view  was 
gone,  also  the  troubled  and  worn  look  of  the  closing  years  of  his 
labors,  but  there  rested  upon  the  pallid  face  and  noble  brow  an 
expression  in  death  of  serenity,  peace  and  happiness. 

We  are  celebrating  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  the 
tercentenary  of  Milton  and  the  centenaries  of  Poe  and  Darwin. 
Our  current  literature  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press  is 
full  of  eulogy  of  the  Puritan  poet,  of  his  influence  upon  English 
literature  and  the  English  language,  and  of  his  immortal  work, 
"Paradise  Lost."  There  are  not  in  this  vast  audience  twenty 
people  who  have  read  "Paradise  Lost,"  while  there  is  scarcely 
a.  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  read 
Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg.  Few  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
that  remarkable  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  yet  in  every  school 
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house  in  the  land  to-day  the  children  arc  reciting  or  hearing  read 
extracts  from  the  address  of  Lincoln.  Darwin  carved  out  a  new 
era  in  scientific  research  and  established  the  truth  of  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  principles  for  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
world.  Yet  Darwin's  fame  and  achievements  are  for  the  select 
few  in  the  higher  realms  of  liberal  learning.  But  for  Lincoln 
the  acclaim  goes  up  to-day  to  him  as  one  of  the  few  foremost 
men  of  all  the  ages,  from  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  of  every 
land,  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislatures,  from 
the  seats  of  justice,  from  colleges  and  universities,  and  above 
and  beyond  all,  from  the  homes  of  the  plain  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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